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To  JOHN,    LORD    SOMERS*, 
BARON   of   EVESHAM.  j 

MY  LORD,. 

I  SHOULD  not  a&  the  part  of  an  impartial 
Speftator,   if  I  dedicated  the  following  Pa 
pers  to  one  who  is  not  of  the  moft  confummate 
and  moft  acknowledged  merit*  * 

None  but  a  perfon  of  a  finished  character  can- 
be  the  proper  patron  of  a  work,  which  endea 
vours  to  cultivate  and  polifh  human  life,  by  pro* 
moting  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  by  recom-- 
mending  whatfoever  may  be  either  ufeful  or  or* 
narnental  to  fociety. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you. is. of 
fering  a  kind  of  violence  to  one  who  is  as  folici- 
tous  to  (hun  applaufe,  a-s  he  is  affiduous  to  deferve 
it.  But,  my  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  par 
ticular  in  which  your  prudence  will  be  always 
difappointed. 

While  juftice,  candour,  equanimity,  a  zealTor 
the  good  of  your  country,  and  the  moft  perfua- 
five  eloquence  in  bringing  over  others  to  it,  are 
valuable  diftinSions  ;  you  are  not  to  expecl  that 

*  This  diftinguifhed  Lawyer  was  born  at  Worcefter  in 
1651.  He  was  firft  taken  notice  of  at  the  trial  of  the  Se- 
*en  Biftiops,  for  whom  he  was  one  of  the  counfel.  See  p.  ii. 
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the  publick  will  fo  far  comply  with  your  inclina* 
tions,  as  to  forbear  celebrating  fuch  extraordinary 
qualities.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  endeavour- 
«d  to  conceal  your  {hare  of  merit  in  the  many 
national  fervices  which  you  have  effected.  Do 
what  you  will,  the  present  age  will  be  talking  of 
your  virtues,  though  pofterity  alone  will  do  them, 
juftice*. 

Other  men  pafs  through  oppofitions  and  con 
tending  interefts  in  the  ways  of  ambition  5  but 
your  great  abilities  have  been  invited  to  power^, 
and  importuned  to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor 
is  it  ftrange  that  this  {hould  happen  to  your  Lord- 
ihjp,  who  could  bring  into  the  fervice  of  your  So 
vereign  the  arts  and  policies  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome;  as  well  as  the  moft  exadl  knowledge 
of  our  own  constitution  in  particular,  and  of  the. 
interefts  of  Europe  in  general;  to  which  1  muft 
alfo  add,  a  certain  dignity  in  ypurielf,  that  (to, 
fay  the  leaft  of  it)  has  been  always  equal  to  thofe. 
great  honours  which  have  been  conferred  upon.; 
you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  Church. 
owed-  to  you,  in  the  moil  dangerous  day  f  it  eves 


'  *'•  Mr,  Walpole,  for  one,  has  done  them  juftice,  in  his- 
,**'  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'* 

•j-  This  mojl  dangerous  day.  was  June  zy,  1688,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Seven  Bifhops,  who  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  that  wicked  chancellor,  JeffVrys,  foe 
juodeftly  petiiiuning  King  James  IL  to  excufe  them  from 
reading  his  declaration  ofhhdifyenjing  power  in  matters 
of  religion,  were  tried  in  Weftminfter-hall,  and  acquitted, 
to  the  univ.eifal  joy  of:  the  nativni  In  this  famous  trial, 

cur,' 
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faw,  that  of  the  arraignment  of  its  Prelates  ;  and 
how  for  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  prefe'nt 
reign,  has  been"  indebted  to  your  counfels  and 
wifdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages-  which* 
the  publick  has  received  from  your  adminiflra- 
tion,  would  be  a  more  proper  work  for  an  hiftory^ 
than  for  anaddrefs  of  this  nature. 

Your  Lordfhip  appears  as  great  in  your  private 
life,  as  in  the  moft  important,  offices  which, 


our  Author's  patron,  then  only  Mr.  Sorners,  was  one  of 
the  learned  counfel  for  the  bi(hops,and,  for  his  noble  de 
fence  of  thofe  prelates,  who  were  then  generally  ftyled  the: 
/even  golden  caadlefichs,  he.  was  by  Kjng  William  made. 
Solicitor  General,  May  7,  1689.5  then  Attorney  General, 
May  ^,  1692,  and  Lord  Keeper,  16.95.     April  21,  1697, 
he  was  created  Lord   Somers,  Buron   of  Evefham,   and 
made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ;  from  which  poft  he: 
was  removed  in  1700,  and  in  i7Ol.impeached  by  the  Com-. 
mons,  but  acquitted  on  his  trial  by  the  Lords.     He  then 
retired  to  his  ftudies,  and  was   chofen   Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society.     In  1706,   he  projected   the  Union-.     In- 
1708,  Qu^een  Anne  made  him  LordPiefident  of  the  Privy, 
Council  $    but,  ou  the  change  of  her  miniftry  in  1710,  he- 
was  alfodifplaced.  Towards  the  latter.  end  of  the  Queen's 
reign  he  grew  very  infirm  ;   which  probably  was  the  rea- 
fen  why  he  had  no  other  poll  than  a  feat  at  the  council  i 
table  at  the  acceffion  of  King  George  I.     He  died  of  an3 
apoplectic  fit,  April  26^  1716,  after  having  for  fome  time 
unfortunately  furvived  the  powers  of  his  underftanding, 
This  Dedication  gives  a  lively  fketch  of  his  charafterj  ..; 
but  furely  no  man's    was   ever  better  depicted  by  a  pen* 
than  this  Nobleman's  is  by  Mr.  Addifon  in  that  admira 
ble  paper,  intituled  "  The  Freeholder,"  publifhed  on  the 
4th  of  May    (the  day  of  his    Lordmip's  interment),   to. 
which  the  curious  are  referred.    His  writings  are  too  well  1 
known  to  need   enumeration  ;  and   too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  within  the  cornpafs  of  a  note,  . 

have  • 
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have  borne.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  choofe  to 
fpeak  of  the  pleafute  you  afford  all  who  are  ad 
mitted  into  your  converfation,  of  your  elegant 
tafte  in  all  the  polite  arts  of  learning,  of  your 
great  humanity  and  complacency  of  manners,  and 
of  the  furprifmg  influence  which  is  peculiar  to 
you,  IB  making  every  one  who  converfes  with- 
yourLordihip  prefer  you  to  himfelf,  without  think 
ing  the  lefs  meanly  of  his  own  talents.  But  if  I 
fliould  take  notice  of  all  that  might  be  obferved 
in  your  Lordfhip,  I  fhould  have  nothing  new  to 
fay  upon  any  other  character  of  diftin&ion*  I 


MY 
Your  Lordfliip's  moft  devoted^ 

Moft  obedient  humble  fervant^ 
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Nonfumum  exfulgore^fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucent 
"Cogitaty  utfpcciofa  dchinc  miracula  fromat. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  145. 

One  with  a  flafh  begins,  and  ends  in  fmoke; 

Another  out  of  fmoke  brings  glorious  light, 

And  (without  railing  expectation  high) 

Surprifes  us  with  dazzling  miracles.       ROSCQMMON. 

I  HAVE  obferved,  that  a  Reader  feldom  perufes  a 
book  with  pleafure,till  he  knows  whether  the  writer 
of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  cholerick 
•difpofiticn,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars 
of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right 
•underftanding  of  an  author.      To  gratify  this  curiofity, 
which  is  fo  natural  to  a  reader,  I  defign  this  paper  and  rny 

*  The  laft  paper  of  the  genuine  TATLER,  N°  271,  came  out  Jan. 
2,  17  ic- 1 1,  fo  that  the  Cenforfhip  of  Great  Britain  had  now  been  about 
two  months,  as  STEELS  exprefies  it,  "incommiffion,"/.  e.  in  the  ftate 
of  the  great  feal  of  England  entrufted  to  a  keeper,  or  commiffioners, 
when  the  chancellor  is  abfent  from  the  kingdom  on  publick  bufinefs, 
as  the  bifhop  of  Briftol  was  in  Q^  Anne's  reign,  or  in  the  iotervals 
between  the  death  or  rcfignation  of  one  chancellor,  and  the  nomination 
of  another. 
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next,  as  prefatory  difcourfes  to  my  following  writings, 
and  lhall  give  fome  acount  in  them  of  the  feveral  perfons 
that  are  engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of 
compiling,  digefting,  and  correcting  will  fall  to  my 
fhare,  I  muft  do  myfeif  the  juftice  to  open  the  work  with 
my  own  hiftory. 

I  was  born  to  a  fmall  hereditary  eftate,  which  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it  lies,  was  bounded 

,.by  the  fame  hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the  Con- 
-queror's  time  that  it  is  at  prefent,  and  has  been  delivered 
down  from  father  to  fon,  whole  and  entire,,  without  the 
lofs  or  acquifition  of  a  fmgle  field  or  meadow,  during  the 
fpace  of  fix  hundred  years  *.  There  runs  a  ftory  in  the 
family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child  of 
me  about  three  months,  (he  dreamt  that  (he  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  judge.  Whether  this  might  proceed  from  a 

;  law-fuit  which  was  then  depending  in  the  family,  or  my 
father's  being  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  I  cannot  determine; 
/for  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  it  prefaged  any  dignity 
that  I  fhoald  arrive  at  in  my  future  life,  though  that 
was  the  interpretation  which  the  neighbourhood  put 
JBpon.it.  The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  firfl 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I  fucked, 
feemed  to. favour,  my  mother's  dream:  for,  as  (he. has 
often  told  me,  I  threw  ^away  my  rattle  before  I  was  two 
months  old,  and  would  not  make  ufe  of  my  coral  until 
they  had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  reft  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in 
it  remarkable,  I  (hall  paf&it  over  .in  fiknce.  I -find,  that, 
during  my  nonage,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  fullea 
youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  of  my  fchoolmafter, 
whoufed  to  fay, '  that  my  parts  were  folid,  and  would  wear 
•*  well..'  I  had  not  been  long  at  the  univerfity,  before  I 
diftinguifhed  myfeif  by  a  mod  profound  filence ;  for 
'during  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  publick 
exercifes  of  the  college,  I  fcarce  uttered  the  quantity  of 
an  hundred  words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that 
I  ever  fpoke  three  fentences  together  in  my  whole  life. 
Whilft  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I.  applied  myfeif  witji 
ib  much  diligence  to  my  ftudies,  that  there  are  very  few 

*  It  was  ftrange,  faid  Charles  II.  on  a  fimilar  declaration, '  that  there 
was  not  in  all  that  time  a  wife  man,  or  a  fool,  in  the  family. ' 

4.  celebrated 
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celebrated  books,  either  in  the  learned  or  the  modern 
tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  referred  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the  univerfity, 
with  the  character  of  an  odd  unaccountable  fel 
low,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I  would  but 
Ihew  it.  An  infatiable  thirft  after  knowledge  carried 
me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  there  was 
any  thing  new  or  ft  range  to  be  feen;  nay,  to  fuch  a  de 
gree  was  my  curiofity  raifed,  that  having  read  the  con- 
troverfies  of  fome  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpofe 
to  take  the  meafure  of  a  pyramid:  and  as  foon  as  I 
had  fet  myfelf  right  in  that  particular,  returned  to  my 
.native  country  with  great  fatisfaftion  *. 

I  have  pafled  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am 
frequently  feen  in  mod  publick  places,  though  there  arc 
not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  felecl  friends  that  know 
me ;  of  whom  my  next  paper  (hall  give  a  more  particular 
account.  There  is  no  place  of  general  refort,  wherein 
I  do  not  often  make  my  appearance;  fometiraes  I  am 
.feen  thrufting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politicians  at 
Will's  and  liftning  with  great  attention  to  the  narra 
tives  -that  are  made  ki  thofe  little  circular  audiences. 
Sometimes  I  .fmoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  while  I  feem 
.attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Poftman,  overhear  the  con- 
verfation  of  every  table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sun- 
.day  nights  at  St.  James's  coffee-houfe,  and  fometimes 
join  the  little  committee  of  politicks  in  the  inner-room, 
as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face 
is  likewife  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa- 

*  A  fcarcafm  on  Mr.  Greaves  and  his  book  intitled  Pyramldographia, 
no  lefs  repreherifible  than  the  preceding  farcaftick  remarks  on  the  Royal 
•Society,  the  futility  andinvidioufnefs  of  which,  have  been  fufficientlr 
jfhewn  in  various  notes  on  the  new  Edition  of  the  TAT  L  E  R  pajjim.  ' 

See  BIOGR.  BRIT,    Art.  GRKAVES;   new  TAT  L  E  R,  Vol*  V 
.  NO  216  and  Notes  ;   Vol.  VI.    Np  2x1  and  Notes  ;  and  Account  oif 
COU^RTEN   ibidem,  ad  faem.      The  fituationsof  Will's,    White's, 
and  The  Grecian  Coffee-houfes  are  afcertained  likewife  in    the  new 
.Ed.  of  the  TAT  L  ER,  Vol.  J.  N°  i,  p.  3.  notes.  Child's  CofFee-houfe 
•was  in.  St.  Paul's    Church    Yard,  and  the  refort  of  the   Clergy;    St 
James's  ftood  then,   where  it  does  now;    Jonathan's  was  in  Change 
Alley;  and  the  Role  Tavern  was  on  the  outfide  of  Temple  Bar    Ouerv 
Where  was  The  Cocoa- tree  ? 

B  z  Tree 
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Tree,  and  in  the  theatres  both  of  Drury-Lane  and  the 
Hay-Market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the 
Exchange  for  above  thefe  ten  years,  and  fometimes  pafs 
for  a  Jew  in  the  aflembly  of  flock-jobbers  at  Jona 
than's.  In  ihort,  wherever  I  fee  a  clufter  of  people,  I 
always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips  but 
in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  SPECTATOR  of 
mankind,  than  as  one  of  the  fpecies,  by  which  means 
J  have  made  myfelf  a  fpeculative  ftatefman,  foldier, 
merchant,  and  artifan,  without  ever  meddling  with  any 
praftical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well  verfed  in  the 
theory  of  a  hufband,  or  a  father,  and  can  difcern  the 
errors  in  the  ceconomy,  bufinefs,  and  diversion  of 
others,  better  than  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  them; 
as  ftanders-by  difcover  blots,  which  are  apt  to  efcapc 
thofe  who  are  in  the  game.  I  never  efpoufed  any  party 
with  violence,  tiid  am  refolved  to  obferve  an  exadt 
neutrality  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unlefs  I  (hall 
be  forced  to  declare  myfelf  by  the  hoftilities  of  either 
lide.  In  fhort,  I  have  aded  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life 
as  a  looker  on,  which  is  the  character  I  intend  to  preferve 
in  this  Paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  juft  fo  much  of  my  hiftory 
and  character,  as  to  let  him  fee  Jam  not  altogether 
unqualified  for  the  bufinefs  I  have  undertaken.  As  for 
other  particulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  mail  in- 
fert  them  in  following  Papers,  as  I  mail  fee  occafion.  In 
the  mean  time,  when  I  confider  how  much  I  have  feen, 
read,  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity; 
and  fince  I  have  neither  time,  nor  inclination,  to  com 
municate  the  fulnefs  of  my  heart  in  fpeech,  I  am  re 
folved  to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myfelf  out,  if 
poflible,  before  I  die.  1  have  been  often  told  by  my 
friends,  that  it  is  pity  fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries  which 
I  have  made  mould  be  in  the  poffeflion  of  a  filent  man. 
For  this  reafon,  therefore,  I  (hall  publifh  a  meet-full  of 
thoughts  every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  con 
temporaries;  and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the 
tliverfion,  or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I 
live,  I  ftiall  leave  it,  when  I  am  furamoaed  out  of  it, 

with 
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with  the  fecret  fatisfa&ion  of  thinking  that  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have 
not  fpoken  to  in  this  Paper  ;  and  which  for  feveral  im 
portant  reafons,  I  mult  keep  to  myfelf,  at  leaft  for  fome 
time :  I  mean,  an  account  of  my  name,  my  age,  and 
my  lodgings.  I  muft  confefs,  I  would  gratify  my  reader 
in  any  thing  that  is  reafonable;  but  as-  for  thefe  three 
particulars,  though  I  am  fenfible  they  might  tend  very 
much  to  the  embellimment  of  my  Paper,  I  cannot  yet 
come  to  a  refolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  pub- 
lick.  T  hey  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  obfcurity 
which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  expofe  me 
in  publick  places  to  feveral  falutes  and  civilities,  which 
fyave  been  always  very  difagreeable  to  me;  for  the 
greateft  pain  I  can  fufFer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and 
being  flared  at.  It  is  for  this  reafon  likev/ife,  that  I  keep 
my  completion  and  drefs  as  very  great  fecretsj  though 
it  is  not  impoflible,  but  I  may  make  difcoveries  of  both 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myfelf,  I  mall 
in  to-morrow's  Paper  give  an  account  of  thofe  gentlemen 
who  are  concerned  with  me  in  this  work  ;  for,  as 
I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and  con 
certed,  (as  all  other  matters  of  importance  are)  in  a 
club.  However,  as  my  friends  have  engaged  me  to 
(land  in  the  front,  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  correfpond 
with  me,  may  direct  their  letters  to  the  SPECTATOR, 
at  Mr.  Buckley's  in  Little- Britain.  For  I  muft  further 
acquaint  the  Reader,  that  though  our  club  meets  only 
on  Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays,  we  have  appointed  a  com 
mittee  to  lit  every  night  for  the  infpedion  of  all  fuch 
Papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Publick  weal.  C*» 

*    yAooisoN.  The  letter  C,  fignifies  probably,  that  it  was  written 
at  Chelfea,  where  he  was,  about  this  time. 
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Aft  aliifex 


Et  plures,  uno  conclamantort 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  1 67. 
Six  more  at  leaft  join  their  conferring  voice. 

TH  E  firftof  ourfociety  is  a  Gentleman  of  Worcef- 
terfhire,  of  an  ancient  defcent,  a  Baronet,  his  name 
Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY*.  His  great  grandfather 
was  inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance  which  is 
called  after  him.  All  who  know  that  fhire  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  ROGER. 
Ke  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very  fingular  in  his  behaviour, 
but  his  iingularities  proceed  from  his  good  fenfe,  and  are 
contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he 
thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  hu 
mour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with. 
iburnefs  or  obltinacy ;  and  his  being  unconfined  to 
modes  and  forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more 
capable  to  pleafe  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When 
he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho-Square  r.  It  is  faid,  he 
keeps  himfelf  a  bachelor  by  reafon  he  was  croffcd  in 

*  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,in  "  An  hiftoricaleffayon  Mr.  Addifon,"  8vo. 
1783,  p-  42,  fays,  that  *«  this  character  was  underftood  to  be  drawn  for 
"  Sir  John  Packington  of  Worcefterlhire,  a  tory,  not  without  good 
*'  fenfe,  but  abounding  in  abfurdities."  The  Annotator  did  not  find 
on  enquiry,  that  the  writer  of  the  Effay  had  any  credible  authority  for 
the  afterjion,  which  is  therefore  only  to  be  conlidered  as  a  vague  report. 
Mr.  Tickell  fays,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Addifon's  V/orks,  p.  xv. 
*'  The  charadiers  heie  drawn  by  STEELE  may  ferve  as  a  Dramatis 
«'  Perfonte,  or  fo  many  pirtures  for  ornament,  and  explication  of  die 
"  whole."  It  feems  then  to  have  been  Mr.  Tickell's  opinion,  that 
the  account  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Club  are  altogether  fictitious,  and 
contrived  merely  to  give  novelty  and  variety  to  the  work.  The 
members  of  the  Society  are  fele&ed  from  the  moft  confpicuous  claffes  of 
mankind  ;  the  character  of  the  Spectator,  and  that  of  Sir  Roger,  are  new, 
and  fupported  with  infinite  humour.  By  this  contrivance,  the  inftrucYion 
ofdidaftic,  is  happily  united  with  the  entertainment  of  dramatic  writers, 
and  die  reader  is' agreeably  amufcd  and  edified  by  actions,  characters, 
and  examples,  rather  than  by  precept. 

-r  At  that  time  the  genteekft  part  of  the  town.  .See  the  old 
Map. 
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love  by  a  perverfe  beautiful  widow  *  of  the  next  county 
to  him.  Before  this  difappointrnent,  Sir  ROGER  was 
what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  flipped  with 
my  lord  Rochefter  and  Sir  George  Ktherege,  fought  a  duel 
upon  his  firft  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawfon  t 
in  apublick  cofFee-houfe  for  calling  him  youngfter.'  But 
being  ill- ufed  by  the  above  mentioned  widow,  he  was 
very  ferious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his? 
temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  laft  got  over  it,  he* 
grew  carelefs  of  himfelf,  and  never  drefled  afterwards, 
He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  fame 
cut  that  were  in  fafnion  at  the  time  of  his  repulfe, 
which,  in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in 
and  out  twelve  times  fince  he  firft  wore  it.  Jt  is  faid 
SIR  ROGER  grew  humble  in  his  defines  after  he  had 
forgot  his  cruel  beauty,  inforrmch  that  it  is  reported  he 
has  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chaltity  with  beg 
gars' and  gypiies :  but  this  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends 
rather  as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth.  He  is  now  hr 
his  fifty-fixth  year,  chearf ul,  gay,  afid  hearty ;  keeps  a 
good  houfe  both  in  town  and  country;  a  great  lover 
of  mankind ;  but  there  is  fuch  a  mirthful  caft  in  his 
behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  efteemed. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  fervants  look  fatisfied,  all 
the  young  women  profefs  love  to  him,  and  the  young* 
men  are  glad  of  his  company.  When  he  comes  into  a 
houfe  he  calls  the  fervants  by  their  names,  and  talks 
all  the  way  up  flairs  to  a  vifit.  I  mufl  not  omit,  that 
Sir  ROGER  is  a  juftice  of  the  Quorum  ;  that  he  fills  the 
chair  at  a  quarter-feffion  with  great  abilities,  and  three 
months  ago,  gained  univerfal  applaufe,  by  explaining  a 
paflage  in  the  game-aft. 

*  The  Annotator  hopes  to  be  able  foon,  to  give  a  circumftantial  and 
well-authenticated  account  of  the  real  lady  alluded  to  under  the  cha 
racter  of  this  widow. 

•f-  This  fellow  was  a  noted  (harper,  fwaggerer,  and  debauchee  about 
town,  at  the  time  here  pointed  out;  he  was  well  known  in  Black  Friars 
and  it's  then  infamous  purlieus.  Oldys  affirms,  on  the  authority  of  old 
John  Bowman  the  player,  that  the  character  of  Capt.  Hackam  in 
SHADWELL'S  comedy  called  "The  Squire  of  Alfatia,"  was 
df awn  to expofe  -BW/y  DAWSON.  Oldys'sMS.  Notes  on  Langbaine's 
LWes,  &c.  p,  450,  B.  Mufeum.  See  *«  The  Squire  of  Alfatia,."  ia 
the  London  Cries  and  Habits  by  Lauroon,  74  half  facets.  Printed  and 
fold  by  P.  Tempeft,  &c.  1711. 
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The  gentleman  next  in  efteem  and  authority  among 
us  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner. 
Temple;  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  underftand- 
ing;  but  he  has  chofen  his  place  of  refidence  rather  to 
obey  the  dire&ion  of  an  old  hurnourfome  father,  than  in 
purfuit  of  his  own  inclinations.      He  was  placed  there 
to  fludy  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  moil  learned 
of  any  of  the  houfe  in  thofe  of  the  ftage.     Ariftotle  and 
Longinusare  much  better  underftood  by  him  than  Littleton 
or  Coke.     The  father  fends  up  every  poft  queftions  re 
lating  to  marriage-articles,  leafes,   and  tenures,  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  all  which  queftions  he  agrees  with  an 
attorney  to  anfwer  and  take  care  of  in  the  lump.     He 
is  ftudying  the  pafiions  themfelves  when  he  mould  be 
enquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which  arife  from 
them.     He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations 
of  Demofthenes  and  Tully,  but  not  one  cafe  in  the 
reports  of  our  own  courts.      No  one  ever  took  him  for 
a  fool,  but   none  except  his  intimate  freinds,    know- 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.     This  turn  makes  him  at 
once  both  difinterefted  and  agreeable.     As  few  of  his 
thoughts  are  drawn  from  bufinefs,  they  are  moft  of  them 
fit  for  converfation.     His  tafte  of  books  is  a  little  too 
juft  fcr  the  age  he  lives  in  ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves 
of  very  few.     His  familiarity  with  the  cuftoms,  manners, 
aftions,  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very 
deiicate  obferver  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  prefcnt 
world.     He  is  an  excellent  critick,  and  the  time  ef  the 
piay  is  his  hour  of  bufinefs;    exactly  at  five  he  pafTes 
through  New-Inn,   crofles   through  Ruffel-Court,   and 
takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his 
Ihoes  rubbed  and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the  barber's 
as  you  go  into  the  Rofe  *.     It  is   for  the  good  of  the 
audience  when  he  is  at  a  play,   for  the  aclors  have  an 
ambidon  to  pleafe  him. 

The  perfon  of  next  confideration  is  Sir  ANDREW- 
FREE  PORT,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the 
city  of  London.  A  perfon  of  indefatigable  induftry, 
ftrong  reafon,  and  great  experience.  His  notions  ojf 
trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man 
has  ufually  fome  fly  way  of  jefting,  which  would  make 
*  See  N?i .Note,  p.  3  » 
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no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the 
fea  the  BRITISH  COM-MON.  He  is  acquainted  with  com 
merce  in  all  its  parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  ftu- 
pid  and  barbarous  way  to  extend  dominion  by  arms'; 
for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by  arts  and  induftry.  He 
will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were 
well  cultivated,  we  fhould  gain  from  one  nation  ;  and 
if  another,  from  another.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that 
diligence  makes  more  lafting  acquifitions  than  valour, 
and  that  lloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the  fword. 
He  abounds  in  feveral  frugal  maxims,  amongft  which 
the  greateft  favourite  is,  '  A  penny  favedis  a  penny  got/ 
A  general  trader  of  good  fenfe  is  pleafanter  company 
than  a  general  fcholar;  and  Sir  ANDREW  having  a 
natural  una'iFeded  eloquence,  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
difcourfe  gives  the  fame  pleafiire  that  wit  would  in 
another  man.  He  has  made  his  fortunes  himfelf ;  and 
fays  that  England  may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms-, 
by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himfelf  is  richer  than  other 
men;  though  at  the  fame  time  I  can  fay  this  of  him, 
that  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  cornpafs,  but  blows 
home  a  fliip  in  which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  ANDREW  in  the  club-room  fits  Cap 
tain  SENTRY*,  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good 
underftanding,  but  invincible  modefty.  He  is  one  of 
thofe  that  deferve  very  well,  but  are  very  aukward  at 
putting  their  talents  within  the  obfervation  of  fuch 
as  mould  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  fome  years 
a  captain,  and  behaved  himfelf  with  great  gallantry 
in  leveral  engagements  and  at  feveral  iieges;  but 
having  a  fmall  eftate  of  his  own,  and  being  next  heir 
to  Sir  ROGER,  he  has  quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which 
no  man  can  rife  fuitably  to  his  merit,,  who  is  not 
fomething  of  a  courtier,  as  well  as  a  foldier.,  I  have 
heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  profeffion  where 
merit  is  placed  in  fo  confpicuous  a  view,  impudence: 

*  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  real  perfon  alluded  to  under  this  name 
was  C.  Kempenfelt,  father  of  the  admiral  Kempenfelt  who  deplo 
rably  lort  his  life,  when  the  Royal  George  of  100  guns  funk  at 
Spithead,  Aug.  29,  1782.  But  the  fcale  of  the  prefent  edition,  admits 
not  of  ftating  objections  here,^  or  questioning  the  probability  ofthi* 
opinion, 
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fhould  get  the  better  of  modefty.  When  he  has  talked 
to  this  purpofe,  I  never  heard  him  make  a  four  ex- 
preifcon,  but  frankly  confefs  that  he  left  the  world,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  lit  for  it,  A  ftric~l  honefty  and  an  even 
regular  behaviour,  are  in  themfelves  obftacles  to  him 
that  muft  prefs  through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the 
fame  end  with  himfelf,  the  favour  of  a  commander. 
He  will  however  in  his  way  of  talk  excufe  generals, 
for  not  difpofing  according  to  men's  defert,  or  enquiring 
into  it;  for  fays  he,  that  great  man  who  has  a  mind 
to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at 
me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him:  therefore  he  will  con 
clude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  militaay  way,  muft  get  over  all  falfe  mo- 
defty,  and  affift  his  patron  againft  the  importunity  of 
other  pretenders,  by  a  proper  aiTurance  in  his  own. 
vindication.  He  fays  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  back 
ward  in  afferting  what  you  ought  to  expeft,  as  it  is  a 
military  fear  to  be  flow  in  attacking  when  it  is  your 
duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentleman  fpeak  of 
himfelf  and  others.  The  fame  franknefs  runs  through, 
all  his  converfation.  'I  he  military  part  of  his  life  h;i» 
iurnifhed  him  with  many  adventures,  in  the  relation, 
of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for 
he  is  never  overbearing,  though  accuftomed  to  com 
mand  men  in  the  utmoft  degree  below  him  ;  nor  ever 
too  obfequious,  from  an  habit  of  obeying  men  highly 
above  him. 

But  that  our  fociety  may  not  appear  a  fet  of  hu- 
raou rifts,  unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and  pleafures 
of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gallant  WIXL  Ho~ 
KEYCOMB*,  a  gentleman,  who  according  to  his  years 
fhould  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  but  having  ever 
been  very  careful  of  his  perfon,,  and  always  had  a  very 
eafy  fortune*  time  has  made  but  very  little  impref- 
iion,  either  by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in 
his  brain.  His  perfon  is  well  turned,  and  of  a  good  height. 
He  is  very  ready  at  that  fort  of  difcourfe  with  which  mens 

*  It  has  been  laid  that  a  Colonel  Cleland  was  fuppofed  to  have 
>e«n  the  real  perlop  alluded  to  under  this  charadter.  See  the  dedi 
cation  to  the  eighth  volume  o£  the  S  P  a  c  r.  AT  o  a.,,and  AV/«, 
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ufually  entertain  women.  He  has  all  his  life  drefled  very 
well,  and  remembers  habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can 
fmile  when  one  fpeaks  to  him,  and  laughs  eafily.  He 
knows  the  hiftory  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you. 
from  which  of  the  French  king's  wenches,  our  wives 
and  daughters  had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair, 
that  way  of  placing  their  hoods;  whofe  frailty  was 
covered  by  fuch  a  fort  of  petticoat,  and  whofe  vanity 
to  Ihew  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the  drefs  fo  fhort 
in  fuch  a  yea>r.  In  a  word,  all  his  conversation  and 
knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world.  As  other 
men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what  fuch  a 
minifter  faid  upon  fuch  and  fuch  an  occafion,  he  will 
tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  court, 
fuch  a  woman  was  then  fmitten,  another  was  taken  with 
him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  thefe 
important  relations,  he  has  ever  about  the  fame  time 
received  a  kind  glance  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  fome 
celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the  prefent  Lord  fucn-a- 
one.  If  you  fpeak  of  a  young  commoner  that  faid  a 
lively  thing  in  the  houfe,  he  rtarts  up,  '  He  has  good 
'  blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Mirable  begot  him,  the 
'  rogue  cheated  me  >n  that  affair,  that  young  fellow's 
•  mother  ufed  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman 
r  I  ever  made  advances  to/  This  way  of  talking  of 
his,  very  much  enlivens  the  converfation  among  us  of  a 
more  fedate  turn;  and  I  find  there  is  not' one  of  the 
company,  but  myfelf,  who  rarely  fpeak  at  all,  but 
fpeaks  of  him  as  of  that  fort  of  man  who  is  ufoally 
called  a  well  bred"  fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  hfe 
character,  where  women  are  not  concerned,,  he  is  an  honefl 
worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am- 
next  to  fpeak  of,  as  cne  of  our  company ;:  for  he  vifits 
us  but  feldom,  but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  eyery  man 
clfe  a  new  enjoyment  of  himfelf.  He  is  a  clergyman, 
a  very  philofophick  man?  of  general  learning,  great 
fanftity  of  life,  and  the  moft  exacl.  good  breeding.  He 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  conftitution, 
and  confequently  cannot  accept  of  fuch  cares  and  bufi- 
ne£>  as  preferments  iahis  function  .would  oblige  him, to  ; 
ke  is  therefore  among  divines"  what  a  chambcr-ceunfcl- 
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lor  is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers,  as  being' 
eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He  feldom  intro 
duces  the  fubjecl  he  fpeaks  upon  ;  but  we  are  fo  far 
gone  in  years,  that  he  obferves  when  he  is  among  us,  ar> 
earneftnefs-  to  have  him  fall  on  fome  divine  topick, 
Which  he  always  treats  with  rnuch  authority,  as  one 
who  has  no  interefts  in  this  world,  as  one  who  is  haften- 
ing  to  the  objeft  of  all  his  wifhes,  and  conceives  hope 
from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  Thefe  are  my  ordinary 
companions.  R* 

*    B/STEELE. 
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£/  quoi  quifque  fere  Jludio  devinfius  adheerett 
Ant  quibus  in  rebus  multumfumus  ante  morati, 
Atqtte  in  qua  fationefuit  contenia  magis  metis, 
Injomnis  eadem  plerumque  <videmur  obire. 

Lucr.  I.  iv. 

H What  ftudies  pleafe,  what  moft  delight, 

And  fill  men's  thoughts,  they  dream  them  o'er  at  night. 

CfcEECH. 

IN  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  fpeculations,  I 
looked  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  bank  is  kept, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  fee  the  directors,  fe- 
cretaries,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  other  members  of  that 
wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  feveral  ftations, 
according  to  the  parts  they  aft,  in  thatjuft,  and  regular 
ceconomy.  This  revived  in  my  memory  the  many  dif- 
courfes  which  I  had  both  read  and  heard,  concerning  the 
decay  of  publick  credit,  with  the  methods  of  reftoring 
it  and  which  in  my  opinion  have  always  been  defective, 
becaufe  they  have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to  fe- 
paratc  interells,  and  party  principles* 

The 
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The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment 
for  the  whole  night,  fo  that  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  kind 
of  methodical,  dream,  which  difpofed  all  my  contempla 
tions  into  a  vifion  or  allegory,  or  what  elfe  the  reader 
fhall  pleafeto  call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I 
had  been  the  morning  before,  but  to  my  furprife,  in 
ftead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there,  1  faw  towards 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a  beautiful  virgin,  feated 
on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  they  told  me)  was 
PUB  LICK  CREDIT.  The  walls,  inftead  of  being  adorned 
with  piftures  and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  afts  of 
parliament  written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  MAGNA  CHARTA,  with  the 
aft  of  uniformity  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  aft  of 
toleration  on  the  left.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
was  the  aft  of  fettlement,  which  was  placed  full  in 
the  eye  of  the  virgin  that  fat  upon  the  throne.  Both 
the  fides  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  fuch  afts  of 
parliament  as  had  been  made  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  publick  funds.  The  lady  feemed  to  fet  an  unfpeak- 
able  value  upon  thefe  feveral  pieces  of  furniture,  info- 
much  that  fhe  often  refrefned  her  eye  with  them,  and 
often  fmiled  with  a  fecret  pleafure,  as  fhe  looked  upon 
them;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  wed  a  very  particular 
uneafinefs,  if  me  faw  any  thing.approaching  that  might 
hurt  them.  She  appeared  indeed  infinitely  timorous  in 
all  her  behaviour:  and,  whether  it  was  from  the  de 
licacy  of  her  conftitution,  or  that  fhe  was  troubled  with 
vapours,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one,  who  I  found 
was  none  of  her  well-wifhers,  fhe  changed  colour,  and 
ftartled  at  every  thing  fhe  heard.  She  was  Jikewife  (as  I 
afterwards  found)  a  greater  valetudinarian  than  any  I 
had  ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  fex,  and  fubjeft 
to  fuch 'momentary  confumptions,  that  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  fhe  would  fall  away  from  the  moft  florid  com 
plexion,  and  moft  healthful  ftate  of  body,  and  wi 
ther  intoafkeleton.^  Her  recoveries  were  often  as  fud- 
den  as  her  decays,  infomuch  that  fhe  would  revive  in 
a  moment  out  of  a  wafting  diftemper,  into  a  habit  of  the 
higheft  health  and  vigour, 

I  had 
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I  had  very  foon  an  opportunity  of  obferving  thefe 
quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There  fat 
at  her  feet  a  couple  of  fecretaries,  who  received  every 
hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually  aeading  to  herj 
and,  according  to  the  iiews  fhe  heard,  to  which  (he  was 
exceedingly  attentive,  (he  changed  colour,  and  dif- 
covered  many  fymptoms  of  health,  orficknefs. 

Behind  the  throne,  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags 
of  money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  another  fo  high 
that  they  touched  the  cieling.  The  floor,  on  her  right 
hand,  and  on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vaft  fums 
of  gold  that  rofe  up  in  pyramids  on  either  fide  of  her. 
But  this  I  did  not  fo  much  wonder  at,  when  I  heard, 
upon  enquiry,  that  me  had  the  fame  virtue  in  her  touch, 
which  the  poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  pof- 
fefled  of :  and  that  (he  could  convert  whatever  mepleafed 
into  that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizzinefs,  and  confnfed  hurry  of 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  a  dream, 
methought  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open, 
and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  moft  hideous  phan 
toms  that  I  had  ever  feen  (even  in  a  dream)  before  that 
time.  They  came  in  two  by  two,  though  matched  in 
the  moft  diffociable  manner,  and  mingled  together  in  a 
kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to  defcribe  their 
habits  and  perfons,  for  which  reafon  I  fha-11  only  inform 
my  reader,  that  the  firft  couple  were  tyranny  and  anar 
chy,  the  fecond  were  bigotry  and  atheifm,  the  third  the 
genius  of  a  commonwealth,  and  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  two  years  of  age  *,  whofe  name  I  could  not  learn. 
He  had  a  fword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance 
he  often  brandifhed  at  the  ad  of  fettlement ;  and  a  citi 
zen,  who  flood  by  me,  whifpered  in  my  ear,  that  he  fa\v 
a  fpunge  in  his  left  hand  +.  The  dance  of  fo  many  jar 
ring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  earth, 
in  the  Rehearfal  J,  that  danced  together  for  no  other  end 
but  to  eclipfe  one  another* 

*  James  Stuart,  the  pretended  prince  »f  Wales,. Born  June  10,  i688* 
See  TAT.  No.  187. 

t  To  wipe  out  the  national  debt. 

•J  Rehearfal,  Aft  V.  Sc.  i.  See  new  edft.  of  the  TAT.  Vol.f.  p. 
417,  Additional  Notes  to  Vol.,  I, 
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The  reader  will  eafily  fuppofe,  by  what  has  been  before 
faid,  that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been  almoft 
frighted  to  diftraclion,  had  fhe  feen  but  any  one  of 
thefe  fpeftres ;  what  then  muft  have  been  her  condition 
when  {he  faw  them  all  in  a  body?  She  fainted  and  died 
away  at  the  fight. 

Et  neque  jam  color  eft  mifto  candore  rubori  ; 

Nee  "vigor,  &  vires,  &  qua  modi)  <vifa  placebant; 

Nee  corpus  remanet Ovid,  Met.  iii.  491. 

'-~ Her  fpirits  faint, 

Her  blooming  cheecks  affume  a  palid  teint, 
And  fcarce  her  form  remains. 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of  money, 
bags,  and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former  fhrink- 
ing  and  falling  into  fo  many  empty  bags,  that  I  now 
found,  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled 
with  money. 

The  reft  that  took  up  the  fame  fpace,  and  made  the 
fame  figure,  as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled  with  money, 
had  been  blown  up  with  air,,  and  called  into  my 
memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer  tells  us, 
his  hero  received  as  a  prefent  from  ^Eolus.  The 
great  heaps  of  gold  on  either  fide  the  throne,  now 
appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little-  pUes  of 
notched  flicks,  bound  up  together  in  bundles,  like 
Bath-faggots. 

Whilft  I  was  lamenting  this  fudden  defolation  that 
had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  fcene  vanimed : 
In  the  room  of  the  frightful  fpeftres,  there  now  entered 
a  fecond  dance  of  apparitions  very  agreeably  matched 
together,  and  made  up  of  very  amiable  phantoms.  The 
fidl  pair  was  Liberty  with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand; 
The  fecond  was  Moderation  leading  ia  Religion  ;  and 
the  third  a  perfon  whom  I  had  never  feen*,  with  the  ge 
nius  of  Great-Britain.  At  the  firft  entrance  the  Lady 
revived,  the  bags  fwelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the  pile  of 

*  The  EJcdor.  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I, 

faggots 
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faggots  and  heaps  of  paper  changed  into  pyramids  of  gui 
neas  :  And  for  my  own  part  I  was  fo  tranfported  with 
joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  muft  confefs,  I  would  fain 
have  fallen  afleep  again  to  have  clofed  my  vifion,  if  I  could 
have  done  it.  i;.j  .  C*. 

*  By  AD  D  i  s  o  N  ,  Cbelfca* 
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Egregii  mortalem  altiquejilentii? 

Hor.  2  Sat.  vi.  58. 
One  of  uncommon  filence  and  referve. 

AN  author,  when  he  firft  appears  in  the  world,  is 
very  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but 
his  performances.  With  a  good  fhare  of  this  va 
nity  in  my  heart,  I  made  it  my  bufmefs  thefe  three 
days  to  liften  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I  have  fome- 
times  met  with  circumftances  which  did  not  difpleafe  me, 
I  have  been  encountered  by  others,  which  gave  me  much 
mortification.  It  is  incredible  to  think  how  empty  I 
have  in  this  time  obferved  fome  part  of  the  fpecies  to  be, 
what  mere  blanks  they  are  when  they  firir.  come  abroad 
in  the  morning,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a  Hand  until 
they  are  fet  a-going  by  fome  paragraph  in  a  news- 
Paper. 

Such  perfons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  authour, 
for  they  defire  no  more  in  any  thing  but  to  be  new,  to  be 
agreeable.  If  I  found  confolation  among  fuch,  I  was 
as  much  difquieted  by  the  incapacity  of  others.  Thefe 
are  mortals  who  have  a  certain  curiofity  without  power 
of  reflection,  and  perufed  my  papers  like  fpeftators  ra 
ther  than  readers.  But  there  is  fo  little  pleafure  in  en 
quiries  that  fo  nearly  concern  ourfelves,  (it  being  the 
worft  way  in  the  world  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious  about, 
it)  that  upon  the  whole  I  refolved  for  the  future,  to  go  on 
in  my  ordinary  way  j  and  without  too  much  fear  or 

hope 
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hope  about  the  bufinefs  of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful 
of  the  defign  of  my  actions,  but  very  negligent  of  the 
eonfequences  of  them. 

It  is  an  end!r fs  and  frivolous  purfuit  to  aft  by  any 
other  rule,  than  the  care  of  fatisfying  our  own  minds  in 
what  we  do.  One  would  think  a  filent  man,  who  con 
cerned  himfelf  with  no  one  breathing,  mould  be  very 
little  liable  to  mifinterpretations  ;  and  yet  I  remember  I 
was  once  taken  up  for  a  jefuit,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
my  profound  taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  misfortune  that 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  fince  affected 
crowds.  He  who  comes  into  aflemblies  only  to  gratify 
his  curiofity,  and  not  to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the 
pleafures  of  retirement  in  a  more  exquifite  degree, 
than  he  poffibly  could  in  his  clofet;  the  lover,  the  am 
bitious,  and  the  mifer,  are  followed  thither  by  a  worfe 
crowd  than  any  they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt 
from  the  paflions  with  which  others  are  tormented,  ia 
the  only  pleafing  folitude.  I  can  very  juftly  fay  with 
the  ancient  fage,  "  I  am  never  lefs  alone  than  when  alone." 
As  I  am  infignificant  to  the  company  in  publick  places, 
and  as  it  is  vifible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  moft  do,  to 
(hew  myfelf,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend 
to  make  an  appearance,  and  have  often  as  kind  looks 
from  well-drefs'd  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  a  poet  would 
beftow  upon  one  of  his  audience.  There  are  fo  many 
gratifications  attend  this  publick  fort  of  obfcurity,  that, 
fome  little  diftaftes  I  daily  receive  have  loft  their  anguifh; 
and  I  did  the  other  day,  without  the  leaft  difpleafure, 
overhear  one  fay  of  me,  that  ftrange  fellow ;  and  another 
anfwer,  I  have  known  the  fellow's  face  thefe  twelve 
years,  and  fo  muftyouj  but  I  believe  you  are  the  firil 
ever  afked  who  he  was.  There  are  I  mult  confefs,  many 
to  whom  my  perfon  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  their 
neareft  relations,  who  give  themfelves  no  farther  trouble 
about  calling  me  by  my  name  or  quality,  but  fpeak  of 
me  very  currently  by  the  appellation  of  Mr.  What  d'ye 
call  him. 

To  make  up  for  thefe  trivial  difadvantages  I  have 
the  higheft  fatisfacli on  of  beholding  all  nature  with  an 
unprejudiced  eye  j  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  men's 

pa  (lion 
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paflions  orinterefts,  I  can  with  the  greater  fagacity  con" 
£der  their  talents,  manners,  failings,  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  thofe  who  want  any  one 
fenfe,  poflefs  the  others  with  greater  force  and  viva 
city.  Thus  my  want  of,  or  rather  refignation  of  fpeech 
gives  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man.  I  have, 
methinks  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration  in  feeing; 
and  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  looked  into  the  higheft 
and  loweft  of  mankind,  and  make  mrewd  guefles, 
without  being  admitted  to  their  converfation,  at  the 
inmoft  thoughts  and  reflections  of  all  whom  I  behold. 
It  is  from  hence  that  good  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner 
of  force  towards  affecting  my  judgment.  I  fee  men 
fiouriming  in  courts,  and  languiming  in  jails,  without 
being  prejudiced  from  their  circumftances  to  their  fa 
vour  or  difadvantage ;  but  from  their  inward  manner  of 
bearing  their  condition,  often  pity  the  profperous,  and 
admire  the  unhappy. 

Thofe  who  converfe  with  the  dumb,  know  from 
the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the  changes  of  their  coun 
tenance,  their  {entiments  of  the  objects  before  them. 
I  have  indulged  my  filence  to  fuch  an  extravagance.,  that 
the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me,  anfwer  rny  fmiles 
with  concurrent  fentences,  and  argue  to  the  very  point 
I  {baked  my  head  at,  without  my  fpeaking.  WILL 
HONEYCOMB  was  very  entertaining  the  other  night 
at  a  play,  to  a  gentleman  who  fat  on  his  right  hand, 
while  I  was  at  his  left.  The  gentleman  believed  WILL 
was  talking  to  hi mfelf,  when  upon  my  looking  with  great 
approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a  box  before  us,  he  faid 
I  am  quite  of  another  opinion.  She  has,  I  will  allow, 
a  very  pleafing  afpecl,  but  methinks,  that  fimplicity 
in  her  countenance  is  rather  childilh  than  innocent.' 
When  I  obferved  her  a  fecond  time,  he  faid,  «  I  grant 
her  drefs  is  very  becoming,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of 
that  choice  is  owing  to  her  mother;  for  though,  con 
tinued  he,  I  allow  a  beauty  to  be  as  much  to  be  com 
mended  for  the  elegance  of  her  drefs,  as  a  wit  for 
that  of  his  language;,  yet  if  (he  has  ftolen  the  colour 
of  her  ribbands  from  another,  or  had  advice  about  her 
trimmings,  I  mall  not  allow  her  the  praife  of  drefs, 
any  more  than  I  would'  call  a  plagiary  an  author.* 

When 
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When  I  threw  my  eye  towards  the  next  woman  to  her, 
WILL  fpoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his  romantick 
imagination  in  the  following  manner. 

'  Behold  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin  ;  be 
hold  the  beauty  of  her  perfon  chaftifed  by  the  inno 
cence  of  her  thoughts.  Chaftity,  good-nature,  and 
affability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in  her  countenance  ; 
(he  knows  flae  is  handfome,  but  me  knows  me  is  good* 
Confcious  beauty  adorned  with  confcious  virtue!  What 
a  fpirit  is  there  in  thofe  eyes!  What  a  bloom  in  that 
perfon!  How  is  the  whole  woman  expreffed  in  her  ap 
pearance!  Her  air  has  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her 
look  the  force  of  language.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  this  ob- 
jecl,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thoughtlefs 
creatures  who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  fex,  and  move  a 
knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  portraiture  of  infignificant 
people  by  ordinary  painters,  which  are  but  pictures  of 
pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  general 
entertainment  of  my  life  ;  I  never  enter  into  the  com 
merce  of  difcourfe  with  any  but  my  particular  friends, 
and  not  in  publick  even  with  them.  Such  an  habit 
has  perhaps  raifed  in  me  uncommon  reflections ;  but 
this  effecl:  I  cannot  communicate  but  by  my  writings. 
As  my  pleafures  are  almoft  wholly  confined  to  thofe  of 
the  fight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happinefs  that  I  have 
always  had  an  eafy  and  familiar  admittance  to  the  fair 
fex.  If  I  never  praifed  or  nattered,  I  never  belied  or 
contradicted  them.  As  thefe  compofe  half  the  world, 
and  are,  by  the  juft  complaifance  and  gallantry  of  our 
nation,  the  more  powerful  part  of  our  people,  I  mail 
dedicate  a  eonfiderable  (hare  of  thefe  my  fpeculations  to 
their  fervice,  and  ftial'l  lead  the  young  through  all  the 
becoming  duties  of  virginity,  marriage,  and  widow 
hood.  When  it  is  a  woman's  day,  in,  my  works,  I  ihall 
endeavour  at  a  ftile  and  air  fuitable  to  their  under- 
ftanding.  When  I  fay  this,  I  muft  be  underftood  to  mean, 
that  I  fhall  not  lower  but  exalt  the  fubjecls  I  treat  upon. 
Difcourfe  for  their  entertainment,  is  not  to  be  debafed, 
but  refined.  A  man  may  appear  learned  without  talk- 
is 
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ing  fentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  gefture  he  difcovers  he 
can  dance,  though  he  does  not  cut  capers.  In  a  word,- 
1  mall  take  it  for  the  greateft  glory  of  my  work,  if 
among  reafonable  women  this  Paper  may  furnifh  TEA- 
TABLE-TALK.  In  order  to  it,  I  fhall  treat  on  matters 
which  relate  to  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to  approach 
or  fly  from  the  other  fex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them 
by  blood,  intereft,  or  affeftion.  Upon  this  oocalion  I 
think  it  but  reafonable  to  declare,  that  whatever  {kill  I 
may  have  in  fpeculation,  I  mail  never  betray  what  the 
eyes  of  lovers  fay  to  each  other  in  my  prefence.  At  the 
fame  time  I  mall  not  think  myfelf  obliged,  by  this  pro- 
mife  to  conceal  any  falfe  proteftations  which  I  obferve 
made  by  glances  in  publick  aflemblies ;  but  endeavour 
to  make  both  fexes  appear  in  their  conduct  what  they 
are  in  their  hearts.  By  this  means,  love,  during  the 
time  of  my  fpeculations,  mail  be  carried  on  with  the 
fame  fincerity  as  any  other  affair  of  lefs  confideration* 
As  this  is  the  greateft  concern,  men  mail  be  from  hence 
forth  liable  to  the  greateft  reproach  for  miibehaviour  in 
it.  Falfhood  in  love  mail  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  afpeft 
than  infidelity  in  friendihip,  or  villainy  in  bufinefs.  For 
this  great  and  good  end  all  breaches  againft  that  noble 
paffion,  the  cement  of  fociety,  fhall  be  feverely  examined. 
But  this,  and  all  other  matters  loofely  hinted  at  now, 
and  in  my  former  Papers,  fhall  have  their  proper  place 
in  my  following  difcourfes :  The  prefent  writing  is  only 
to  admonifh  the  world,  that  they  fhall  not  find  me  an. 
idle,  but  a  bufy  SP  E  c  T  A  TOR.  R*. 


*  By STEELE.  Sir  R.  STEELE,  about  the  years  1715  and 
1716,  wrote  the  Paper  entitled  "  The  Town  Talk,"  and  another 
called  "  The  Tea  Table."  Biogr.  Brit.  Art.  STEELE. 

The  Editor  does  not  certainly  know  to  what  numbers  thefe  Papers 
extended.  They  were  not  reprinted,  after  their  firft  appearance  in  a. 
folio  form.  He  much  wifhes  to  have  compleat  fets  of  them,  or  more 
particular  information  about  them. 
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Speftatum  admiffl  rifum  teneatls  ? 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  5. 
Admitted  to  the  fight,  would  you  not  laugh  ? 

AN  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavifh 
in  its  decorations,  as  its  only  defign  is  to  gratify 
the  fenfes,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in  the  au 
dience.  Common  fenfe  however  requires,  that  there 
ftiould  be  nothing  in  the  fcenes  and  machines,  which  may 
appear  childim  and  abfurd.  How  would  the  wits  of  king 
Charles's  time  have  laughed,  to  have  feen  Nicolini  ex- 
pofed  to  a  tempeft  in  robes  of  ermine,  and  failing  in  an 
open  boat  upon  a  fea  of  pafte-board  ?  What  a  field  of 
raillery  would  they  have  been  led  into,  had  they  been 
entertained  with  painted  dragons  fpitting  wild-fire,  en 
chanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  caf- 
cades  in  artificial  landfcapes  ?  A  little  (kill  in  criticifm 
would  inform  us,  that  fhadows  and  realities  oueht  not 
to  be  mixed  together  in  the  fame  piece ;  and  that  the 
fcenes  which  are  defigned  as  the  reprefentations  of  nature 
fhould  be  filled  with  refemblances,  and  not  with  the 
things  themfelves.  If  one  would  reprefent  a  wide  cham 
paign  country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the  fcenes,  and 
to  crowd  feveral  parts  of  the  flage  with  fheep  and  oxen, 
This  is  joining  together  inconfiftencies,  and  making  the 
decoration  partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would 
recommend  what  I  have  here  faid,  to  the  directors,  as 
well  as  to  the  admirers  of  pur  modern  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  ftreets  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
I  faw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  edge  full  of  little  birds 
upon  his  moulder;  and,  as  I  was  wondering  with  myfelf 
what  ufe  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very  luckily 
by  an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  fame  curiofity.  Upon 
his  afldng  what  he  had  upon  his  moulder,  he  told  him 
that  he  had  been  buying  fparrows  for  the  opera.  Spar 
rows  for  the  opera,  fays  his  friend,  licking  his  lips,  what 

are 
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are  they  to  be  roafted  ?  No,  no,  fays  the  other,  they  are 
to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  firft  ad,  and  to  fly  about 
the  ftage. 

This  ftrange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiofity  fo  far, 
that  I  immediately  bought  the  opera,  by  which  means  I 
perceived  the  fparrows  were  to  ad  the  part  of  fmging- 
birds  in  a  delightful  grove;  though  upon  a  nearer  in 
quiry  I  found  the  fparrows  put  the  fame  trick  upon  the 
audience,  that  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  -r  practifed  upon  his 
miftrefs  :  for  though  they  flew  in  fight,  the  mufick  pro 
ceeded  from  a  concert  of  flagelets  and  bird-calls  which 
were  planted  behind  the  fcenes.  At  the  fame  time  I  made 
this  difcovery,  I  found  by  the  difcaurfe  of  the  actors., 
that  there  were  great  defigns  on  foot  for  the  improvement 
of  the  opera ;  that  it  had  been  propofed  to  break  down 
a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  furprife  the  audience  with  a 
party  of  an  hundred  horfe,  and  that  there  was  actually  a 
.project  of  bringing  the  New- river  into  the  houfe,  to  be 
employed  in  jetteaus  and  water-works.  This  project,  as 
I  have  fince  heard,  is  poftponed  till  the  fummer-feafon.; 
when  it  is  thoughtthe  coolnefs  that  proceeds  from  foun 
tains  and  cafcades,  will  be  more  acceptable  and  refrefhing 
to  people  of  quality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  find  out  a 
more  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  winter- feafon,  the 
opera  of  Rinaldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and  lightning,  il 
luminations  and  fire-works ;  which  the  audience  may 
look  upon  without  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without 
much  danger  of  being  burnt ;  for  there  are  feveral  en.« 
.gines  filled  with  water,  .and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's 
.warning,  in  cafe  any  fuch  accident  mould  happen.  How.- 
•ever,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friendfhip  for  the  owner  of 
this  theatre,  I  hope  that  he  has  been  wife  enough  to 
infure  his  houfe  before  he  would  let  this  opera  be  acte^ 
in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  thofe  fcenes  mould  be  very  fur- 
.prifing,  which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of  different 
nations,  and  raifed  by  two  magicians  of  different  fexes.. 
Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argument)  was  an  Ama 
zonian  enchaiitrefs,  and  poor  Signior  CafTani  (as  we  learn 
from  the  perfons  reprefented)  a  chriftian  conjurer  (Mago 
ChrHliano).  Imuft  confefs  lam  very  much  puzzled  to 
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find  how  an  Amazon  mould  be  verfed  in  the  black  art,  or 
how  a  good  chriftian,  for  fuch  is  the  part  of  the  magi 
cian,  mould  deal  with  the  devil. 

To  confider  the  poet  after  the  conjurers,  I  (hall  give 
you  a  tafte  of  the  Italian  from  thefirft  lines  of  his  preface. 
Eccoti,  benigno  lettor,  un  parto  di  pochefero,  che  fe  ben  eato 
di  notte,  non  e  perb  abortodi  tenebre,  ma  Jl  fara  conofcerc  fig- 
.iio  d' d polio  con  qualcke  raggio di  ParnaJJe .  "  Behold,  gen 
tle  reader,  the  birth  of  a  few  evenings,  which,  though 
it  be  the  offsprings  of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of 
darknefs,  but  will  make  itfelf  known  to  be  the  fon  of 
Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  ParnafTus,."  He  afterwards 
proceeds  tocall  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age, 
and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  fame  fublimity  of  ftile,  that 
Tie  compofed  this  opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  wits 
to  whofe  taftes  we  fo  ambitioufly  conform  ourfelves. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  fineft  writers  among  the  modern 
Italians  exprefs  themfelves  in  fuch  a  florid  form  of  words, 
and  fuch  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  ufed  by  none  but 
pedants  in  our  own  country ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fill 
their  writings  with  fuch  poor  maginations  and  conceits, 
as  our  youths  are  afhamed  of,  before  they  have  been  two 
years  at  the  univerfity.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that  it 
is  the  difference  of  genius  which  produces  this  difference 
in  the  works  of  the  two  nations ;  but  to  mew  there  is  no 
thing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Ita 
lians,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  (halj  find  that  the 
"EngKfh  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  exprefling 
therafelves,  referable  thofe  authors  much  more  than  the 
modern  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  poet  him- 
-felf,  from  whom  the  .dreams  of  this  opera  are  taken,  I 
muft  entirely  agree  with  Monfieur  Boileau,  that  one  verfe 
in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  clincant  or  tinfel  of  Taflb*. 

But  to  return  to  the  fparrows ;  there  have  been  fo  many 
flights  of  them  let  loofe  in  this  opera,  that  it  is  feared  the 
houfe  will  never  get  rid  of  them ;  and  that  in  other  plays 
'they  may  make  their  entrance  in  very  wrong  and'improper 
fcenes,  fo  as  to  be  feen  flying  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  or 
perching  upon  <a  king's  throne;  befides  the  inconvenien- 
cies  which  the  heads  of  the  audience  may  fometimes 
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fuffer  from  them.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there 
was  once  a  defign  of  cafting  into  an  opera  the  ftory  of 
Whittington  and  his  cat  *,  and  that  in  order  to  it,  there 
had  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of  mice ;  but  Mr. 
Rich,  the  proprietor  of  the  play-houfe  very  prudently 
confidered  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  the  cat  to  kill 
them  all,  and  that  confequently  the  princes  of  the  ftage 
might  be  as  much  infefted  with  mice,  as  the  prince  of  the 
ifland  was  before  the  cat's  arrival  upon  it ;  for  which  Tea- 
Ton  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  afted  in  his  houfe.  And 
indeed  I  cannot  blame  him :  for,  as  he  faid  very  well 
upon  that  occafion,  I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  per 
formers  in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous  pied 
piper,  who  made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Ger 
many  follow  his  mufic,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the 
place  of  thofe  little  noxious  animals  +. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  Paper,  I  muft  inform  my  reader, 
that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  between  London  and 
Wife  j  (who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of  the  play- 
houfe)  to  furnim  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida  with 
an  orange-grove;  and  that  the  next  time  it  is  acled,  the 
finging-birds  will  be  perfonated  by  torn- tits.  The  under 
takers  being  refolved  to  fpare  neither  pains  nor  money  for 
the  gratification  of  the  audience.  C  ** 

**    By  ADD i  SON,  Cbelfea. 

*  See  new  edit,  of  the  TAT.  Vol.  III.  N°  78,  p.  28,  ad  finem\  and 
Vol.  V.  p.  412.  Additional  Notes  to  TAT.  Vol  III  j  and  SPECT. 
N°  14. 

f  It  is  written  in  the  records  of  Hamelen  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick 
Hanover,  that  on  the  26th  of  June,  1284,  all  the  rats  and  mice  by  which 
•this  city  had  been  in  a  manner  over-run,  were  allured  by  the  pipes 
of  a  mufician  to  a  contiguous  river,  in  which  they  were  drowned. 

$  London  and  Wife  were  the  queen's  gardeners  at  this  time,  and 
jointly  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  book  on  gardening.  The 
plan  of  this  Opera,  8vo.  1711  was  laid  by  Aaron  Hill,  it  was  filled  up 
with  Italian  words  by  Sig.  Giacomo  Roffi,  and  the  mufic  was  compofed 
by  Handle.  In  the  errata  at  the  end  of  the  fubfequent  Paper,  the 
leader  is  defired  to  read,  *' Minheer"  Handel  inftead  of  *  Signior,'* 
as  it  ftood  originally  in  this  Paper  infslio.  The  fuccefs  of  this  opera, 
neither  better  nor  worfe  than  moft  compofitions  of  the  kind,  was 
greater  than  can  be  imagined.  Walfhgot  1500!.  by  the  printing  of 
it.  "Sr  JOHN  HAWKINS'S  Hift.  of  Mufic."  Vol.  V.  B.  III. 
p.  267  and  2.68,  ibidtm  j  &  B.  II.  ch.  5.  p.  147,  and  148,  and  note. 
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Credelant  hoc  grande  nefas,  &  morte  piandumt 
Sijuvenis  vetulo  non  affiirrexerat— 

Juv*  Sat.  xiii.    £ 

'Twas-  impious  then  (fo  much  was  age  rever'd) 
For  youth  to  keep  their  feats  when  an  old  man  appear' 
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I  Know  no  evil  under  the  fun  fo  great  as  the  abufe  of 
the  underftanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more 
common.  It  has  dirFufed  itfelf  through  both  fexes  and 
all  qualities  of  mankind,  and  there  is  hardly  that  perfon 
to  be  found,  who  is  not  more  concerned  for  the  reputa 
tion  of  wit  and  fenfe,  than  of  honefty  and  virtue.  But 
this  unhappy  affe&ation  of  being  wife  rather  than  honeft, 
witty  than  good-natured,  is  the  fource  of  moil  of  the  ill 
habits  of  life.  Such  falfe  impreflions  are  owing  to  the 
abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the  auk  ward 
imitation  of  the  reft  of  mankind. 

For  this  reafo-n  Sir  Roger  was  faying  laft  night,  that 
he  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  parts  deferve  to 
be  hanged.  The  reflections  of  fuch  men  are  fo  delicate 
upon  all  occurrences  which  they  are  concerned  in,  that 
they  mould  be  expofed  to  more  than  ordinary  infamy  and 
punilhment,  for  offending  againft  fuch  quick  admonitions 
as  their  own  fouls  give  them,  and  blunting  the  fine  edge 
of  their  minds  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are  no  more 
fhocked  at  vice  and  folly,  than  men  of  /lower  capacities. 
There  is  no  greater  monfter  in  being,  than  a  very  ill  man 
of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palfy,  with 
one  fide  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps  he  enjoys  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he  has  loft 
the  tafte  of  good-will,  of  friendfhip,  of  innocence. 
Scarecrow,  the  beggar  in  Lincoln's-Inn-  Fields,  who  dif- 
abled  himfelf  in  his  right  leg,  and  afics  alms  all  day  to  get 
himfelf  a  warm  fupper  and  a  trull  at  night,  is  not  half  fo 
defpicable  a  wretch,  as  fuch  a  man  of  fenfe.  T  he  beggar 
has  no  relifh  above  fenfations  ;  he  finds  reft  more  agreeable 
than  motion  ;  and  while  he  has  a  warm  fire  and  his  doxy, 
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never  reflects  that  he  deferves  to  ba  whipped.  Every  man 
•\vho  terminates  his  fatisfaftions  and  enjoyments  within  the 
fupply  of  his  own  neceffities  and  paflions,  is,  fays  Sir 
Roger,  in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  But, 
.continued  he,  for  the  lofs  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
we  are  beholden  to  your  men  of  parts  forfooth  ;  it  is  with 
them  no  matter  what  is  done,  fo  it  be  done  with  an  air. 
But  to  me,  who  am  fo  whimfical  in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  aft 
-according  to  nature  and  reafon,  afelfifh  man,  in  the  moft 
Ihining  circumftance  and  equipage,  appears  in  the  fame 
•condition  with  the  fellow  abovementioned,  but  more 
contemptible  in  proportion  to  what  more  he  robs  the 
public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.  I  lay  it  down  therefore 
fora  rule,  that  the  whole  man  is  to  move  together;  that 
every  aftion  of  any  importance,  is  to  have  a  profpeft  of 
public  good  ;  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our  indif 
ferent  aftions,  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  diclates  of 
leafon,  of  religion,  of  good-breeding  ;  without  this,  a 
man,  as  I  before  have  hinted,  is  hopping  inftead  of  walk 
ing,  he  is  not  in  his  intire  and  proper  motion. 

While  the  honeft  knight  was  thus  bewildering  himfelf 
in  good  ftarts,  I  looked  attentively  upon  him,  which  made 
him,  I  thought,  colled  his  mind  a  little.  What  I  aim  at, 
fays  he,  is  to  reprefent,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polifti 
our  underftandings,  and  negleft  our  manners,  is  of  all 
things  the  moft  inexcufable.  Reafon  mould  govern 
paffion,  but  inftead  of  that,  you  fee,  it  is  often  fubfer- 
vient  to  it  ;  and  as  unaccountable  as  one  would  think  it, 
a  wife  man  is  not  always  a  good  man.  This  degeneracy 
is  not  only  the  guilt  of  particular  perfons,  but  alfo  at 
fome  times  of  a  whole  people  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  appear 
upon  examination  that  the  moft  polite  ages  are  the  leaft 
virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of  ad 
mitting  wit  and  learning  as  merit  in  themfelves.,  without 
confidering  the  application  of  them.  By  this  means  it 
becomes  a  rule,  not  fo  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as 
how  we  do  it.  But  this  falfe  beauty  will  not  pafs  upon 
men  of  honeft  minds  and  true  tafte  f.  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  fays,  with  as  much  good  fenfe  as  virtue,  "  It  is  a 
*f  mighty  mame  and  difhonour  to  employ  excellent  facul- 
*'  ties  and  abundance  of  wit  to  humour  and  pleafe  men  in 
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"  their  vices  and  follies.  The  great  enemy  of  mankind 
*f  notwithstanding  his  wit  and  angelic  faculties,  is  th3 
tf  moll  odious  being  in  the  whole  creation."  He  g~>es 
©n  foon  after  to -fay  very  generoufly,  that  he  undertook 
the  writing  of  his  poem  *  "  to  refcue  the  mufes  oi>t  of  the 
**  hands  of  ravpilhers,  to  reftore  them  to  their  fvveet  and 
**  chafte  manfiqns,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  employment 
"  .fui  table  to  their  dignity."  This  certainly  ought  to  be 
the  purpofe  of  every  man  who  appears  in  public,  and 
whoever  does  not  proceed  upon  that  foundation,  injures 
his  country  as  faft  as  he  fucceds  in  his  ftudies.  When 
modefty  ceafes  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  one  fex,  and 
integrity  of  the  other,  fociety  is  upon  a  wrong  bafis,  and. 
*  we  ihall  be  ever  after,  without  rules  to  guide  our  judg 
ment  in  what  is  really  becoming  and  ornamental.  Na 
ture  and  reafon  direct  one  thing,  paffion  and  humour 
another.  To  follow  the  dictates  of  thefe  two  latter,  is 
going  into  a  road  that  is  both  endlefs  and  intricate  ;  when 
we  purfue  the  other,  our  paffage  is  delightful,  and  what 
we  aim  at  eafily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  prefent  as  polite  a  na 
tion  as  any  in  the  world;  but  any  man  who  thinks,  can 
eafily  fee,  that  the  affectation  of  being  gay  and  in  fafhion, 
has  very  near  eaten  up  our  good  fenfe,  and  our  religion, 
Is  there  any  thing  fo  juft,  as  that  mode  and  gallantry 
fiiould  be  built  upon  exerting  ourfelves  in  what  is  proper 
and  agreeable  to  the  inftitutions  of  juftice  and  piety  among 
us  ?  And  yet  is  there  any  thing  more  common,  than  that 
we  run  in  perfect  contradiction  to  them?  All  which  is 
fupported  by  no  other  pretenfion,  than  that  it  is  done 
with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but 
what  nature  itfelf  mould  prompt  us  to  think  fo.  Refpect 
to  all  kind  of  fuperiors  is  founded,  methinks,  upon  in- 
ftinct ;  and  yet  what  is  fo  ridiculous  as  age  ?  I  make  this 
abrupt  tranfition  to  the  mention  of  this  vice  more  than 
any  other,  in  order  to  introduce  a  little  ftory,  which  I 
think  a  pretty  inftance,  that  the  moil  polite  age  is  in  dan 
ger  of  being  the  moft  vicious. 

*  C  R,  E  A TJ o .v,  preface.     See  S p  E  c  r.  vol.  V.  ls°  333  ar.d  note. 
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'  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  reprefentation 
of  fomeplay  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  fuitable 
to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young  gentlemen 
who  obferved  the  difficulty  and  confufion  he  was  in, 
made  figns  to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if 
he  came  where  they  fat.  The  good  man  bullied 
through  the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when  he  came  to 
the  feats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jeft  was  to  fit 
clofe  and  expofe  him,  as  he  itood,  out  of  countenance, 
to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round  the 
Athenian  benches.  But  on  thofe  occafions  there  were 
alfo  particular  places  afligned  for  foreigners.  When  the 
good  man  (kulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  honeft  people,  more  virtuous  than 
polite,  rofe  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greateft  re- 
fpecl:  received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians  being 
fuddenly  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  the  Spartan  virtue, 
and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe ; 
and  the  old  man  cried  out,  The  Athenians  underftand 
what  is  good,  but  the  Lacedemonians  practice  it. '  R% 

*    BySTEELE. 
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Somnia,  terrores  niagicos,  miracttla,  fagast 
Notfurnos  !emures>  portentaque  TheJJala  rides? 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ij.  208. 

Vifions,  and  magic  fpells,  can  you  defpife, 
And  laugh  at  witches,  ghofts,  and  prodigies  ? 

GOING  yefterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very 
much  dejefted.  Upon  afkinghim  theoccafion  of  it,  he 
told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  ftrange  dream  the 
night  before,  which  they  were  afraid  portended  fome 
misfortune  to  themfelves,  or  to  their  children.  At  her 
coining  into  the  room,  I  obferved  a  fettled  melancholy  in 

her 
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her  countenance,  which  I  Ihould  have  been  troubled  for, 
bad  I  not  heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  were 
no  fooner  fat  down,  but  after  having  looked  upon  me 
ii  little  while,  "  My  dear,"  (fays  fhe,  turning  to  her 
hu(band)  «'  you  may  now  fee  the  ft  ranger  that  was  in 
'*  the  candle  laft  night*"  Soon  after  this,  as  they  be 
gan  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join- 
hand  on  Tiwfitay.  "  nterfday !"  (fays  flic)  "  No, 
"child,  if  it  pleafe  God,  you  (hall  not  begin  upon 
M  Childermas-lay ;  tell  your  writing-mafter  that  Friday 
'*  will  be  foon  enough."  I  was  reflecting  with  myfelf 
on  the  oddnefs  of  her  fancy,  and  wondering  that  any 
body  would  eftablifh  it  as  a  rule,  to  lofe  &  day  in  every 
week.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  my  mufings,  fhe  defired 
me  to  reach  her  a  little  fait  upon  the  point  of  my  knife, 
which  I  did  m  fuch  a  trepidation  and  hurry  of  obedi 
ence,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way  ;  at  which  Ihe  im 
mediately  ftartled,  and  faid  it  fell  towards  hej-.  Upon 
this  I  looked  very  blank  ;  and,  obferving  the  concern  of 
the  whole  table,  began  to  confider  myfelf,  with  fome 
confufion,  as  a  perfon  that  had  brought  a  difaller  upon 
the  family.  The  lady,  however,  recovering  herfelf  after 
a  little  fpace,  faid  to  her  hufband,  with  a  figh,  "  My 
•'  dear,  misfortunes  never  come  fmgle."  My  friend,  I 
found,  acted  but  an  under-part  at  his  table,  and  being  a 
man  of  more  good-nature  than  underftanding,  thinks' 
himfelf  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  paffions  and  hu 
mours  of  his  yoke-fellow.  "  Do  not  you  remember, 
child,"  (fays  me)  "that  the  pigeon-houfe  fell  the 
very  afternoon  that  our  carelefs  wench  fpilt  the  fait 
upon  the  table  ?"  "  Yes,"  (fays  he)  "  my  dear,  and 
the  next  poft  brought  us  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza."  The  reader  may  guefs  at  the  figure  I 
made,  after  having  done  all  this  rnifchief.  I  difpatchcd 
my  dinner  as  foon  as  I  could  with  my  ufual  taciturnity  ; 
when,  to  my  utter  confufion,  the  lady  feeing  me  quitting 
my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  acrofs  one  another 
upon  my  plate,  defired  me  that  I  would  humour  her  fo, 
far  as  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them 
fide  by  fide.  What  the  abfurdity  was  which  I  had  com 
mitted  I  did  not  know,  but  I  fuppofe  there  was  fome 
C  3  traditionary 
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traditionary  fuperftition  in  it ;  and  therefore  in  obedi 
ence  to  the  lady  of  the  houfe,  I  difpofed  of  my  knife 
aud  fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the  figure  I  mall 
always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do  not  know 
any  reafon  for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  fe£  that  a  perfon  has 
conceived  an  averfion  to  hirm  For  my  own  part,  I 
quickly  found,,  by  the  lady's  looks,  that  fhe  regarded 
me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an  unfortunate 
afpecL  For  which  reafon  I  took  my  leave  immediately 
after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodgings.  Upon 
my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  evils  that  attend  thefe  fuperftitious  follies  of 
mankind  ',  how  they  fubjccl:  us  to  imaginary  afflictions., 
and  additional  farrows,  that  do  not  properly  come 
within  our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life 
were  not  fufficientfor  it,  we  turn  the  moft  indifferent 
circumftances  into  misfortunes,  and  fuffer  as  much  from 
trifling  accidents,  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the' 
fhooting;  of  a  ftar  fpoil  a  night's  reft;  and  have  feen  a 
man; in  love  grow  pale,  and  lofe  his  appetite,  upon  the 
plucking  of  a  merry-thought.  A  fcreech-owl  at  mid 
night  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers ; 
nay,  trie  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  ftruck  more  terror  than 
the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing,  fo  inconiider- 
able,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination 
that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognofticks.  A  rufty  nail, 
or  a  crooked  pin,  fnoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  aflembly,  that  was 
full  of  noife  and  mirth,  when  on  a  fudden  an  old  wo 
man  unluckily  obfcrved  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in 
company.  This  remark  ftruck  a  panick  terror  into  fc- 
veral  who  were  prefent,  itifomuch  that  one  or  two  of 
the  ladies  were  goibg  to  kave  the  room  ;  but  a  friend 
of  mine  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  compa 
nions  was  big  with  l-hild,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen 
in  the  room,  and  that,  inftead  of  portending  one  of  the 
company  mould  die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them 
ihould  be  born.  Had  not  my  friend  found  this  expe 
dient  to  break  the  omen,  I  queftion  not  but  half  the 
women  in  the  company  would  have  fallen  fick  that  very 
.night. 

An 
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An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours,  pro 
duces  infinite  difturbances  of  this  kind,  among  her 
friends  and  neighbours.  I  know  a  maiden  aunt-  of  a» 
great  family,  who  is  one  of  thefe  antiquated  Sybtis,  that 
forebodes  and  prophefies  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other.  Shei&  always  feeing  apparitions,  and  hearing 
death-watches ;  and  was  the  other  day  almoft  frighted 
out  of  her  wits  by  the  great  houfe-dog,  that  howled  in 
the  ftable,  at  a  time  when  me  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-aqjru 
Such  an  extravagant  caft  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of 
people,  not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  fupernu- 
merary  duties  of  life  ;  and  arifes  from  that  fear  and  ig 
norance  which  are  natural  to  the  foul  of  man.  The 
horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death, 
(or  indeed  of  any  future  evil)  and  the  uncertainty  oT  its 
approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with  innumerable  ap- 
prehenfions  and  fufpicions,  and  confequently  difpofe  it 
to  the  obfervation  of  fuch  groundlefs  prodigies  and 
preditflions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wife  men 
to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reafonings  of  philo- 
fophy  ;  'it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply  them 
by  theftntiments  of  fuperftition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  fhould  be  very  much  troubled 
were  I  endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though  it , 
mould  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that  can  befal 
me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the  relilh  of  any  happinefs, 
nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  mifery,  before  it  actually  ar 
rives. 

I  KNOW  BUT  O:iE  WAY  OF  FORTIFYING  MY  SOUL 
AGAINST  THESE  GLOOMY  PRESAGES  AND  TERRORS 
OF  MIND,  AND  THAT  IS,  BY  SECURING  TO  MYSELF 
THE  FRIENDSHIP  AND  PROTECTION  OF  THATBEING 
WHO  DISPOSES  OF  EVENTS,  AND  GOVERNS  FUTU 
RITY.  HE  SEES,  AT  ONE  VIEW,  THE  WHOLE 
THREAD  OF  MY  EXISTENCE,  NOT  ONLY  THAT  PART 
OF  IT  WHICH  I  HAVE  ALREADY  PASSED  THROUGH, 
BUT  THAT  WHICH  RUNS  FORWARD  INTO  ALL  THE 
DEPTHS  OF  ETERNITY.  WHEN  I  LAY  ME  DOWIf 
TO  SLEEP,  I  RECOMMEND  MYSELF  TO  HIS  CARE: 

WHEN!  AWAKE,  I  GIVE  MYSELF  UP  TO  HIS  DI 
RECTION.  AMIDSTALLTHE  EVILS  THATTHREATEN 
ME,  I  WILL  LOOK  UP  TO  HIM  FOR  HELP,  AND  QJ/ES- 

C    4  TION 
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TION  NOT  BUT  HE  WILL  EITHER  AVERT  THEM,  OR 
TURN  THEM  TO  MY  ADVANTAGE.  THOUGH  I 
KNOW  NEITHER  THE  TIME  NOR  THE-  MANNER  OF 
THE  DEATH  I  AM  TO  DIE,  I  AM  NOT  AT  ALL  SOLI 
CITOUS  ABOUT  IT;  BECAUSE  I  AM  SURE  THAT  HE 
KNOWS  THEM  BOTH,  AND  THAT  HE  WILL  .NOT  FAIL 
TO  COMFORT  AND  SUPPORT  ME  UNDER  THEM. 

c.* 

*  By  ADD i SON,  Chelfea. 


N°  8         Friday,  March  9,  1710-11. 


At  Venus  obfcuro  gradients 

Et  multo  nebulae  circum  Dea  fudit  amiftit) 

Certterenc  quit  eu»'»    <      •••  Virg.  J5Ln,  i.  415. 

T hey  march  obfcure,  for  Venus  kindly  ihroud$, 
With  mifts  their  perfons,  and  involves  in  clouds. 

DRYDEN. 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple 
of  letters,  which  t  believe  will  give   the  reader  as 
food  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  able  to  furnifh 
im  with,  and   therefore  (hall  make  no  apology  fot 
them. 

f  To    the   SPECTATOR,    &c* 

•SIR, 

*  y  AM  one  of  the  directors  of  the  fociety  for  the  re- 
'  JL  formation  of  manners,  and  therefore  think  my- 

*  felf  a  proper  perfon  for  your  correfpondence.     I  have 

*  thoroughly  examined   the  prefent  ftate  of  religion  in 

*  Great-Britain,  and  am  able  to   acquaint   vou  with  the 
'  predominant  vice  of  every  market  town  in  the  whole 
«  ifland.     1  can   tell  you  the  progrefs  that  virtue    has 
'  made  in  all  our  cities,  boroughs,  and  corporations ;  and 

*  know  as  well  the  evil  practices  that  are  committed  in 
(  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  family. 

*  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  have  my  correfpondents  in  the  re- 

«  raoteft 
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'  moteft  parts  of  the  nation,  who  fend  me  up  pnnftual 

*  accounts  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregu- 
'  larities,  that  fall  under   their  notice  in  their  feveral 
'  diftricls  and  diviiions. 

'  I  am  no  lefs  acquainted  with  the  particular  quarters 
'  and  regions  of  this  great  town,  than  with  the  different 

*  parts  and  diftributions  of   the  whole  nation.     I  ca'n 

*  defcribe   every  parifh  by  its  impieties,  and   can    tell 
'  you  in  which  of  our  (Ireets  lewdnefs  prevails,  which 

*  gaming  has  taken  the  pofleulon  of,  and  where  drun- 
'  kennefs  has  got  the  better  of  them  both.     When  I  am 
'  difpofed  to  raife  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes 

*  and  alleys  that  are  inhabited   by  common   fwearers. 
'  When  I  would  encourage  the  hofpital   of  Bridewell* 
'  and  improve  the   hempen    manufacture,    I  am  very 

*  well   acquainted   with  all  the  haunts  and  reforts  of 

*  female  night-walkers. 

'  After  this  fhort  account  of  myfelf,  I  muft  let  you 

'  know,  that  the  defign  of  this  Paper  is  to  give  you  in- 

'  formation  of   a  certain   irregular  affembly,  which  I 

'  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  obfervaticn,  e/pe- 

'  cially  fince  the  perfons  it  is  compofed  of,  are  criminals 

'  too  confiderable  for  the  animadvernons  of  our  fociety. 

* 'I  mean,   Sir,   the  midnight   maflc,  which  has  of  late 

been  frequently  held  in   one  of  the  moft  confpicuous 

'  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be  continued 

'  with  additions  and  improvements*.     As  all  the  per- 

fons   who  compofe  this  lawlefs  affembly  are  mafked,, 

we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  tuayt  left  we 

fhould  fend  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  peer 

of  Great  Britain  to  the  Gaunter:  befides  that  theirnum- 

bers  are  fo  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid'  they  would 

be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we  were 

accompanied  with  all  our  guard  of  conftables.     Both 

thefe  reafons,  which  fecure  them  from  our  authority, 

make  them  obnoxious  to  yours ;  as  both  their  difguife 

and  their  numbers  will  give  no  particular  perfon  reafon 

to  think  hi mfelf  affronted  by  you. 

*  See  N°  14,  and  Vol.  II.  N°  101. 

C  c  'If 
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*  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are  ob- 
'  ferved  by  this  new  fociety,  are  wonderfully  contrived, 
'  for  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The  women  ei- 
'  ther  come  by  themfelves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends 
'  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  firft  entrance, 
f  to  the  con.verfation  of  any  body,  that  addrefies  himfelf 
'  to  them..  There  are  feveral  rooms  where  the  parties 
'  may  retire,  and,  if  they  pleafe,  (hew  their  faces  by 

*  confent.     Whifpers,  fqueezes,  nods,.  and  embraces,  arc 
'  *  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the   place.     In.  ftiort,  the 

*  whole  defign  of  this  libidinous  affembly,  feems  to  ter^ 
'  minate  in  affignations  and  intrigues  ;  and  I  hope  you 

*  will   take  effectual  methods  by  your  publick  advice 
'  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  fiich  a  promifcuous  mul- 
'  titude  of  both  fexes  from  meeting  together  in  fo  clan- 

*  deftine  a-  manner.     I  am, 

*  Your  humble  fervant,, 

*  And  fellow-labourer, 


Not  long  after  the  perufal'  of  this  letter,  I  received 
another  upon  the  fame  fubjecl  \.  which  by  the  date  and' 
ftile  of  it,.  I  take  to  be  written  by  foms  young  Templar. 

*  S  I  R^  'Middle-Temple,.  1,7  1  0-  1  1  .. 

*  \  1  7  HEN  a>  man   has  been   guilty  of  any  vice  OE- 

*  V  V     folly,  I  think  the  beft  atonement  he  can  make 
'  for  it,  is  to  warn,  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.     In 
'  order   o  this  I  mu-ft  acquaint  you,  that  fome  time  in 

*  February  laft  I  went  to  the  Tue/daj's  mafquerade.  Upon 
'  my  firft  going  in  I  was,,  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  fe- 

*  male  quakers,  who  feemed  willing  to  adopt  me  for  a 
4  brother;  but  upoa  a  nearer  examination  I  found  they 

*  were  a  fifterhood.of  coquettes,,  difguifedin  that  precife 

*  habit.     I  was  foon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  ?nd,  as  I 
'  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  firfl  quality,,  for  me  was 
'  very  tall^  and  moved  gracefully.  As.  foon  as  the  minuet 
-*  was  over,  we  ogled  one  another  through   our  maiks  ; 

'  and  as   I  am  very  well  read   in  Walkr,  I  repeated  to 
her  the  four  following,  verfes  out   of  IMS   poem   to 
. 

"  The 
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' '  The  heedlefs  lover  does  not  know 

"  Whofe  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  fo  ; 

"  But  confounded  with  thy-  art, 

"  Inquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart." 

I  pronounced  thefe  words  with  fuch  a  languifhing  air 
that  I  had  fome  reafon  to  conclude  I  had  made  a  con- 
queft.  She  told  me  that  (he  hoped  my  face  was  not 
akin  to  my  tongue,  and  looking  upon  her  watch,  I 
accidentally  discovered  the  figure  of  a  coronet  on  the 
back  part  of  it.  I  was  fo  tranfported  with  the  thought 
of  fuch  an  amour,  that  I  plied  her  from  one  room  to 
another  with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and  at 
length  brought  things  to  fo  happy  an  iilue,  that  (he 
gave  me  a  private  meeting  the  next  day,  without  page 
or  footman,  coach  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
raptures,  but  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden  dream 
above  three  days,  before  I  found  good  reafon  to  wi(h. 
that  I  had  continued  true  to  my  laundrefs.  I  have 
fince  heard,  by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine 
lady  does  not  live  far  from  Covent-Garden,  and  that 
I  am  not  the  firft  cully  whom  fne  has  pafled  herfelf 
upon  fpr  a  countefs. 

*  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  how  I  have  miftaken  a  Cloud 
for  a  Juno;  and  if  you  can  make  any  ufeof  this  ad 
venture,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  may  poflibly  be 
as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  myfelf,  I  do  moil  heartily 
give  you  leave.  I  am,  SIR, 

your  mod  humble  admirer, 
B.  L. 

I  defign  to  vifit  the  next  mafquerade  myfelf,  in  the 
fame  habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo;  *  and  till  then  (hall  fuf- 
pend  my  judgment  of  this  midnight  entertainment.  C**, 

**  By  ADDISON,  Chelfcu. 
*     SceN°r. 

%*  Letters  are  dJreEle^fjr  .the  SPECTATOR,  to  be  left  iv'uh  Mr. 
Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin/';*  Little  Eriuin,.  O.  SFEC%.  /';:  fj'ihy 
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1        •  •*!- 

• — —Tigris  agit  rabid  a  cum  ti gride  pace  m 
Perpetuam,f<e>-uis  inter  fe  convenit  urjts* 

Juv.  Sat.  xv.  163. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you'll  find 
In  leagues  offenfive  and  defenfive  joined. 

TATE. 

MA  N  is  faid  to  be  a  fociable  animal,  and,  as  an 
inftance  of  itj  we  may  obferve  that  we  take  all 
occafions  and  pretences  of  forming  ourfelves  into  thofc 
little  nodurnal  affemblies,  which  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  fet  of  men  find  them- 
felves  agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  fo  trivial, 
they  eftablim  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  fuch 
a  fantaftick  refembjaace.  I  know  a  confiderable  market- 
town,  in  which  thecc  was  a  club  of  fat  men,  that  did 
not  come  together  ^as  you  may  well  fuppofe)  to  en 
tertain  one  another  with  fprightlinefs  and  wit,  but  to 
keep  one  another  in  countenance.  The  room  where 
the  club  met  was  fomething  of  the  largeft,  and  had  two 
entrances,  the  one  by  a  door  of  a  moderate  iize,  and  the 
other  by  a  pair  of  foldipg- doors.  If  a  candidate  for  this 
corpulent  club  could  make  his  entrance  through  the 
Jtrft,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified;  but  if  he  ftuck 
In  the  paflage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it, 
the  folding- doors  were  rmmediately  thrown  open  for  his 
reception,  and  he  was  ialuted  as  a  brother.  I  have 
heard  that  this  club,  though  it  confided  but  of  fifteen 
perfons,  Weighed  above  three  ton. 

In  oppofition  to  this  fociety,  there  fprung  up  another 
composed  of  fcarecrows  and  flceletons,  who  |3eing  very 
meagre  and  envious,  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the 
defigns  of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom  they  reprefented 
as  men  of  dangerous  principles;  till  at  length  they 
worked  them  out  of  the  favour  of  the  people*  and  con- 
(ecpently  put  of  the  magiftracy,  Thefe  fa&iojis  to,re  the 

cor- 
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corporation  in  pieces  for  feveral  years,  till  at  length 
they  came  to  this  accommodation  ;  that  the  two  bailiffs 
of  the  town  Ihould  be  annually  chofen  out  of  the  two 
clubs;  by  which  means  the  principal  magiftrates  are  a.t 
his  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  the  con 
federacy,  of  the  Kings.  This  grand  alliance  was  formed 
a  little  after  the  return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
admitted  into  it  men  of  all  qualities  and  profeflions,  pro 
vided  they  agreed  in  the  frrname  of  King,  which  as  they 
imagined,  fufficiently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  al 
together  untainted  with  republican  and  anti-monarchical 
principles. 

A  chriftian  name  has  likewife  been  often  ufed  as  a 
badge  of  diftindion,  and  made  the  occafion  of  a  club. 
That  of  the  George's  which  ufed  to  meet  at  the  fign  of 
the  George  on  St.  George's  day,  and  fwear  Before  George, 
is  ft  ill  frelh  in  every  one's  memory. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  feveral  parts  of  this  city  what 
they  call  Street-Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  ftreet  converfe  together  every  night.  I  remember, 
upon  my  enquirring  alter  lodgings  in  Ormond-Street,  the 
landlord  to  recommend  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told 
me,  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it;  he 
alfo  told  me,  upon  further  difcourfe  with  him,  that  two 
or  three  noify  country-fquires,  who  were  fettled  there  the 
year  before,  had  confiderably  funk  the  price  of  hoafe- 
rent;  and  that  the  club  (  to  prevent  the  like  inconve- 
niencies  for  the  future)  had  thoughts  of  taking  every 
houfe  that  became  vacant  into  jheir  own  hands,  till 
they  had  found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a  fociable  nature,  and 
good  converfation. 

The  Hum  Drum  club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  un 
worthy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  honeft  gentlemen 
of  peaceable  difpofitions,  that  ufed  to  fit  together,  fmoke 
their  pipes,  and  fay  nothing  till  midnight.  The  Mum 
club  (as  I  am  informed)  is  an  inftitution  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noife. 

After  thefe  two  innocent  focieties,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  very  mifchievous  one,  that  was  creeled  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second :  I  mean  the  club 
of  Duellifts,  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted  that  had 
not  fought  his  man.  The  prcfident  of  it  was  faid  to 
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have  killed  half  a  dozen  in  fingle  combat ;  and  as  for 
the  other  members,  they  took  their  feats  according  to 
the  number  of  their  flain.  There  was  likewife  a  fide  - 
table,  for  fuch  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  (hewn  a 
laudable  ambition  of  taking  the  firil  opportunity  to  qua 
lify  themfelves  for  the  firft  table.  This  club,  confuting 
only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not  not  continue  long,  moft 
of  the  members  of  it  being  put  to  the  fword,  or  hanged, 
a  little  after  its  inftitution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon  eat 
ing  and  drinking,  which  are  points  wherein  moft  men 
agree,  and  in  which  the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  dull 
and  the  airy,  the  philofopher  and  the  buffoon,  can  all  of 
them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit-Cat  *  itfelf  is  faid  to  have 
taken  its  original  from  a  mutton-pye.  The  Beef-Stake  t, 
and  October  clubs,  are  neither  of  them  averfe  to  eating 
and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from 
their refpeclive  titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  love  of  fociety, 
not  a  fpirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to  cenfure  or 
annoy  thofe  that  are  abfent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another  ; 
when  they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own '  improve 
ment,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at  leafb  to  relax  them-- 
felves  from  the  bufmefs  of  the  day,  by  an  innocent  and 
chearful  converfation,  there  may  be  fomething  very  ufe- 
ful  in  thefe little  inftitutions  and  eftablifhments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  Paper  with  a  {cheme 
of  laws  that  I  met  with  npon  a  wall  in  a  little  alehoufe 

*  An  Account  of  thiscluB,  which  took  it's  name  from  Chriftopher 
Cat  the  maker  of  their  mutton  pies,  has  been  given  in  the  new  edition,' 
of  the  TAT  i,  E  R  ,  with  notes,  in  6  Vols.  The  portraits  of  it's  members 
were  drawn  by  Knelier,  who  was  himfelfone  or  their  number,  and  all 
portraits  ot  the  fame  uimenfions  and  form,  are  at  this  time  called  Kit 
Kat  pidlures.  The  original  protiaits  are  now  the  property  of  Win. 
Baker,  Efq.  to  whom  they  came  by  inheritance  from  J.  Tonfon,  who 
was  fscretary  to  the  club.  It  was  originally  formed  in  Sheer-lane,, 
about  the  time  ot  the  trial  of  the  feven  bifhops,  for  a  little  free  evening, 
converfation,  but  in  Q^Anne's  reign,  compre'hended  above  foity  noble 
men  and  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank  for  quality,  merit,  and  fortune, 
firm  friends  to  the  Hanoverian  fucceffion. 

t  Of  this  club,  it  is  faid  ;  that  Mrs.  Woffinglon,  the  only  woman 
in  it,  was  prdlJcnt ;  and  Richard  Eftcourt,  the  Comedian,  was  their 
providore,  and  as  an  honourable  badge  of  his  office,  wore  a'fmall 
gridiron  of  gold  hung  round  his  neck"  with  a  green  liik  ribband. 

.  How 
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How  I  came  thither  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  .more 
convenient  time.  Thefe  laws 'were  enacted  by  a  knot  of 
artifans  and  mechanicks,  who  ufed  to  meet  every  night  j 
and  as  there  is  fomething  in  them  which  gives  us  a 
pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  (hall  tranfcribe  them  word 
for  word. 

R  U  L  E  S  to  be  obfcrved  in  the  Two-penny  Club,  erefted 
in  this  place  for  the  prefervation  of  frieridfhip  and  good 
neighbourhood. 

I.  Every  member  at  his  firft  coming  in  mail  lay  down 
his  two-pence. 

II.  .Every  member  (hall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his  own 
box. 

III.  If  any  member  abfents  himfelf  he  (hall  forfeit  a 
penny  for  the  ufe  of  the  club,   unlefs  in  cafe  of  ficknefc 
or  imprifonment. 

IV.  If  any  member  fwears  or  curfes,  his  neighbour 
r»ay  give  him  a  kick  upon  the  fhins. 

V.  If  any  member  tells  ftories  in  the  club   that  arc 
not  true,  he   (hall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie    an  half 
penny. 

VI.  If  any  member  ft  rikes  another  wrongfully,  he  (hall 
pay  his  club  for  him. 

VII.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club,  he 
fhall  pay  for  whatever  (he  drinks  or  fmokes. 

.-Vfil.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him 
home  from  the  club,  (he  fhall  fpeak  to  him  without 
the  door. 

IX.  If  any  member  calls  another  cuckold,  h^  (hall  be 
turned  out  of  the  club* 

X.  None  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  is  oftLe 
fame  trade  with  any  member  of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  club  fhall  have  his  clothes  or  (hoes 
evade  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother-member. 

XII.  No  non-juror  fhall  be  capable  of  being  a  mem- 
er. 

The  mortality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded  by  fuch 
\vholefome  laws  and  penalties,  that  I  qfteition  not  but  my 
reader  will  be  as  well  pica-fed  with  them,  as  he  would 

luve 
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have  been  with  the  Leges  Com>i<vales  of  Ben  Jonfon, 
the  regulations  of  an  old  Pvoman  club  cited  by  Lipjius, 
or  the  rules  of  a  Sjmpofium  in  an  ancient  Greek  author.* 

c.** 

**  By  ADDISON,  Cbelfea. 

*  See  "  Rules  for  a  Club  formerly  eftablifhed  in  Philadelphia."  Sup 
plement  to  Dr.  FRANKLIN'S  Works,  8vo.  p.  533.  "  Secret  Hiftory 
of  Clubs,  &c.  "  8vo.  1709;  republiftied  with  additions,  izmo,  1746. 
Truth  and  faifehood  are  fo  blended  in  this  little  catch-penny  book, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  collect  any  certain  information  from  it  j  the 
lait  edition  is  much  vvorie  than  the  nrft. 


10  Monday  March  n,    1710-11. 


Non  aliter  quam  qui  adwrfo  <vix  famine  hmbum. 
Remigiis  fubiglt :  fi  brachia  forte  remijit, 
Atque  ilium  ix  pr<ecej>s frono  rapit  alveus  amni. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  20 it 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  ftem, 
And  flow  advancing,  ftruggle  with  the  ftream  : 
But  if  they  flack  their  hands,  or  ceafe  to  ftrive, 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  hafte  they  drive. 

DRYDEN. 

IT  is  with  much  fatisfaclion  that  I  hear  this  great  city 
inquiring  day  by  day  after  thefe  my  Papers,  and 
receiving  my  morning  leclures  with  a  becoming  feriouf- 
nefs  and  attention.  My  publimer  tells  me,  that  there  arc 
already  three  thoufand  of  them  diftributed  every  day  *  : 
So  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which 

*  "  Ces  Difcourt  oftt  paru  d'abord  tin  a  un,  fur  des  feutUes  -vo- 
"  /antes ,  en  forme  de  Gaxettest  et  il  s'ert  eft  debite  jufquet  a  v  i  NOT 
"  M  i  L  L  E  par  jourt  &c." 

Le  SPECTATEWR,  Pref^ 

See  alfo  New  Edit,  of  the  TA  T  L  E  R,  with  Notes,  6  vols.  vol.  VI. 
N°-A7i,  p.  452>  aote  oa  Dr.  JOHNSON'S  calculation,  &c. 

Hook 
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I  look  upon  as  a  modeft  computation,  I  may  reckon 
about  threefcore  thoufand  difciples  in  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  diftinguim  them- 
felves  from  the  thoughtlefs  herd  of  their  ignorant  and 
inattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have  raifed  to  myfelf  fo 
great  an  audience,  I  (hall  fpare  no  pains  to  make  their 
inftruclion  agreeable,  and  their  diverfion  ufefol.  For 
which  reafons  I  mail  endeavour  to  enliven  morality  with 
wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my  readers 
may,  if  poflible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  Spe 
culation  of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue 
and  difcretion  may  not  be  fhort,  tranfient,  intermitting 
ftarts  of  thought,  I  have  refolved  to  refrefh  their  me 
mories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out 
of  that  defperate  ftate  of  vice  and  folly,  into  which  the 
age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  fingl'e 
day,  fprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a 
conftant  and  affiduous  culture.  It  was  faid  of  Socrater, 
that  he  brought  philofophy  down  from  heaven,  to  in 
habit  among  men  ;  and  I  (hall  be  ambitious  to  have  it 
faid  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  philofophy  out  of  clofets 
and  libraries,  fchools  and  colleges r  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
alTemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  cofFee-houfes. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recom 
mend  thefe  my  Speculations  to  all  well-regulated  fami 
lies,  that  fet  apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and 
bread  and  butter;  and  would  earneflly  advife  them  for 
their  good,  to  order  this  Paper  to  be  punctually  ferved 
up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equi 
page. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  obferves,  that  a  well-written  book, 
compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonifts,  is  like  Mo/ess 
ferpent,  that  immediately  fwallowed  up  and  devoured 
thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  I  (hall  not  be  fo  vain  as  to  think, 
that  where  the  SPECTATOR  appears,  the  other  publick 
prints  will  vanifh  ;  but  (hall  leave  it  to  my  reader's  con- 
fideration,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let  into 
the  knowledge  of  one's  felf,  than  to  hear  what  pafles  in 
Mufcrvy  or  Poland-,  and  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  fuclv 
writings  as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  pafiion* 
and  prejuvlice,  than  fuch  as  naturally  conduce  to  inflame, 
hatreds,  and  make  enmities  irreconcileable. 

In 
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In  the  next  place  I  would  recommend  this  Paper  to 
the  daily  perufal  of  thofe  gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but 
confider  as  my  good  brothers  and  allies,  I  mean  the  fra 
ternity  of  Spectators,  who  live  in  the  world  without  hav* 
ing  any  thing  to  do  in  it ;  and  either  by  the  affluence 
of  their  fortunes,  or  lazinefs  of  their  difpofitions,  have 
no  other  bufmefs  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but  to  look 
upon  them.  Under  this  clafs  of  men  are  comprehended 
all  contemplative  tradefmen,  titular  phylicians,  fellows 
of  the  royal  fociety*,  templars  that  are  not  given  to  be 
contentious,  and  ftatefmen  that  are  out  of  bufinefs ;  in 
Jhort,  every  one  that  confiders  the  world  as  a  theatre, 
anddefiresto  form  a  right  judgment  of  thofe  who  arfr" 
the  aftors  on  k^ 

There  is  another  fet  of  men  that  I  muft  likewife  lay  a 
claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  blanks  of  fociety, 
as  being  altogether  unfurnished  with  ideas,  till  the^bu- 
iinefs  and  converfation '  of  the  day  has  fupplied  them. 
I  have  often  confidered  thefe  poor  fouls  with  an  eye  of 
great  commiferation,  when  I  have  heard  them  alking 
the  firft  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there  was 
any  news  ftirring  ?  and  by  that  means  gathering  together 
materials  for  thinking.  Thefe  needy  perfons  do  not 
know  what  to  talk  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  for  by  that  time  they  are  pretty  good  judges 
of  the  weather,  know  which  way  the  wind  fits,  and 
whether  the  D2ttch  mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  firft  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  and 
impertinent  all  the  day  long,  according  to  the  notions 
which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  ear- 
neftly  intreat  them  not  to  ftir  out  of  their  chambers  tiil 
they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do  promife  them  that  I 
will  daily  infill  into  them  fueh  found  and  wholfome  fen- 
timents,  as  fhall  have  a  good  effect  on  their  ccnverfation. 
for  the  enfuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  Paper  will  be  more 
ufeful,  than  to  the  female  world.  I  have  often  thought 
there  has  not  been  fufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out 

*  See  New  TATLER,  Nq.   216,  No.  221,  and  No.  236,  and 
Notes  on  the  illiberal  and  unjuft   treatment  of  the   R.  S.     See  alil> 
^  vol.  v^  additional  notes,  £c.  p.  420. 

proper 
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proper  employments  and  diveriions  for  the  fair  ones. 
Their  amufements  feern  contrived  for  them,  rather  as 
they  are  women,  than  as  they  are  reafonable  creatures; 
and  are  more  adapted  to  the  fex  than  to  the  fpecies. 
The  toilet  is  their  great  fcene  of  bufmefs,  and  the  right 
adjufting  of  their  hair  the  principal  employment  of  their 
lives.  The  forting  of  a  fuit  of  ribbands  is  reckoned  a 
very  good  morning's  work ;  and  if  they  make  an  ex- 
curfion  to  a  mercer's  or  a  toy- (hop,  fo  great  a  fatigue 
makes  them  unfit  for  any  thing  elfe  all  the  day  after; 
Their  more  ferious  occupations  are  fewiirg  and  em 
broidery,  and  their  greateft  drudgery  the  preparation  of 
jellies  and  fweet-meats;  This,  I  fay,  is  the  ftate  of 
ordinary  women ;  though  I  know  there  are  multitudes 
of  thofe  of  a  more  elevated  life  and  converfation,  tlkt 
move  in  an  exalted  fphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
that  join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments 
of  drefs,  and  infpire  a  kind  of  awe  and  refpeft,  as  well 
as  love,  into  their  male-beholders.  I  hope  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thefe  by  publishing,  this  daily  Paper, 
which  I  fhall  always  endeavour  to  make  an  innocent,  if 
not  an  improving  entertainment,  and  by  that  means  at 
leaft  divert  the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from 
greater  trifles.  At  the  fame  time,  as  I  would  fain  give 
fome  finifhing  touches  to  thofe  which  are  already  the 
moil  beautiful  pieces  in  human  nature,  I  lhall  endea 
vour  to  point  out  all  thofe  imperfections  that  are  the 
blemifhes,  as  well  as  thofe  virtues  which  are  the  embel- 
Irftiments,  of  the  fex.  In  the  meanwhile  I  hope  thefe 
my  gentle  readers,  who  have  fo  much  time  on  their 
hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an- 
hour  in  a  day  on  this  Paper,  fince  they  may  do  it  with 
out  any  hindrance  to  bufmefs. 

I  know  feveral  of  my  friends  and  well-wifhers  are  in- 
great  pain  for  me,  left  I  (hould  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
ipirit  of  a  Paper  which  I  oblige  myfflf  to  furnifh  every 
day  :  but  to  make  them  eafy  in  this  particular,  I  will 
promife  them  faithfully  to  give  it  over  as  foon  as  I  grow 
dull.  This  I  know  will  be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the 
fmall  wits ;  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
promife,  defire  me  to  keep  my  word,  allure  me  that  it- 
is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  plea- 
fan  trie* 
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fantries  of  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  little  fmart 
genius  cannot  forbear  throwing  out  againft  their  beft 
friends,  when  they  have  fuch  an  handle  given  them  of 
being  witty.  But  let  them  remember,  that  I  do  hereby 
enter  my  caveat  againft  this  piece  of  raillery.  C»* 

*  By  ADD i  SON,  Cbelfea. 


ii     Tucfday,  March   13,  1710-11. 


Dat  <veniam  corvis,  vexat  ccnfura  columbas. 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  65. 
The  doves  are  cenfur'd,  while  the  crows  are  fpar'd. 


ARlEttA  is  viiited  by  all  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry. 
She  is  in  that  time  of  life-  which  is  neither  affecled 
with  the  follies  of  youth,  or  infirmities  of  age  :  and 
her  converfation  is  fo  mixed  with  gaiety  and  prudence, 
that  fhe  is  agreeable  both  to  the  young  and  the  old. 
Her  behaviour  is  very  frank,  without  being  in  the  leail 
Wameable  ;  as  fhe  is  out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous 
or  ambitious  purfuits  qf  her  own,  her  vifitants  enter. 
tain  her  with  accounts  of  themfelves  very  freely,  whe 
ther  they  concern  their  paffions  or  their  interefts.  I 
made  her  a  vifit  this  afternoon,  having  been  formerly 
introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance,  by  my 
friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB,  who  has  prevailed  upon 
her  to  admit  me  fometimes  into  her  aflembly,  as  a 
civil  inofFenfive  man.  I  found  her  accompanied  with  one 
perfon  only,  a  common-place  talker,  who,  upon  my 
entrance,  arofe,  and  after  a  very  flight  civility  fat  down 
again  ;  then  turning  to  drietta,  purfued  his  difcourfe, 
which  I  found  was  upon  the  ola  topic  of  conftancy  in 
love.  He  went  on  with  great  facility  in  repeating 
what  he  talks  every  day  of  his  life;  and  with  the  or-  „ 
naments  of  infignificant  laughs  and  geftures,  enforced 
bis  arguments  by  quotations  out  of  plays  and  fongs, 

which 
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which  allude  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  the  ge 
neral  levity  of  women.  Methought  he  ftrove  to  fhine 
more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  infult  my  filence,  and  diftinguifti  himfelf  before 
a  woman  of  Arietta's  tafte  and  underftanding.  She  had 
often  an  inclination  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find  no 
opportunity,  till  the  larum  ceafed  of  itfelf ;  which  it 
did  not  till  he  had  repeated  and  murdered  the  celebrated 
{lory  of  the  Epkefian  Matron. 

Arietta  feemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery  as  an 
outrage  done  to  her  fex  ;  as  indeed  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved  that  women,  whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard  to 
their  honour,  or  what  other  reafon  I  cannot  tell,  are 
more  fenfibly  touched  with  thofe  general  afperfions 
which  are  call  upon  their  fex,  than  men  are  by  what  is 
faid  of  theirs. 

When  '(he  had  a  little  recovered  herfelf  from  the 
ferious  anger  me  was  in,  me  replied  in  the  following 
manner. 

Sir,  When  I  confider  how  perfectly  new  all  you  have 
faid  on  this  fubject  is,  and  that  the  ftory  you  have  given 
us  is  not  quite  two  thoufand  years  old,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  piece  of  prefumption  to  difpute  with  you  ? 
but  your  quotations  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  of 
the  lion  and  the  man.     The  man  walking  with    that 
noble  animal,  (hewed  him,  in  the  oftentation  of  human 
fuperiority,  a  fign   of  a   man    killing  a  Hon.     Upon 
which  the  lion  faid  very  juftly,   *'  We  lions  are  none  of 
"  us  painters,  elfe  we  could  fhew  a  hundred  men  killed 
"  by  lions,  for  one  lion  killed  by  a  man."     You  men 
are  writers,  and  can  reprefent  us  women  as  unbecoming 
as  you  pleafe  in  your  works,  while  we  are  unable  to . 
return  the  injury.     You  have  twice  or  thrice  obferved 
in  your  difcourfe,  that  hypocrify  is  the  very  foundation 
of  our  education  ;  and  that  an  ability  to  diffemble  our 
affections  is   a  profefled  part  of  our  breeding.     Thefe, 
and  fuch  other  reflections,  are  fprinkled  up  and  down 
the  writings  of  all  ages,  by  authors,  who  leave  behind 
them   memorials  of  their  refentment  againft  the  fcorn 
of  particular  'women,  in  invectives  againft   the  whole 
fex.     Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  celebrated 
t   who  invented  the  pleafant  aggravations  of 

the 
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the  frailty  of  the  Ephefian  lady  ;  but  when  we  confider 
this  queftion  between  the  fexes,  which  has  been  either 
a  point  of  difpute  or  raillery  ever  fince  there  were  men 
and  women,  let  us  take  fads  from  plain  people,  and 
from  fuch  as-  have  not  either  ambition  or  capacity  to 
embellifh  their  narrations  with  any  beauties  of  imagina 
tion-  I  was  the  other  day  amufing  myfelf  with  Li  GON'S* 
*'  Account  of  Barbadoes  ;"  and,  in  anfwef  to  your  well- 
wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you  (as  it  dwells  upon  nay 
memory)  out  of  that  honeft  traveller,  in  his  fifty-fifth 
page,  the  hiftory  of  Inkle  and  Tarico. 

Mr.  Themas  Inkle,  -of  Lwdon,  aged  twenty  years,  em 
barked  in  the  Doivxs  on  the  good  fhip  called  the  Achilles^ 
bound  for  the  Weft-Indies  ,  on  the  i6th  of  June,  164.7* 
in  order  to  improve  his  fortune  by  trade  and  raer- 

*  The  plan  of  this  edition  admits  of  no  enlargement,  but  a  ftory  fo 
fingular  cannot  well  be  pafled  over  without  fome  illustration.  The 
very  little  that  can  be  faid  of  it  here,  is  taken  frem  a  French  work  too 
expenfive  to  be  common,  and  unrivaled  in  its  kind.  LIGOK,  on 
whofe  authority  the  whole  relation  is  ultimately  refted,  was  in  Barba- 
tloeswhen  this  deteftable  tranfaclion  happened;  and  his  account,  written 
with  great  (implicity,  has  intrinfic  marks  of  veracity.  His  defcription 
of  Tarico  is  interefting,  and  he  tells  the  fad  ftory  of  her  wrongs  with 
commendable  fimplicity,  and  honell  indignation.  This  lovely  Indian 
foon  found  an  admirer  in  the  houfe  of  bondage,  and  not  long  after  proved 
with  child  to  a  white  domeftic  in  the  family  of  her  matter.  When 
the  time  of  her  labour  came,  (lie  fecretly  withdrew  into  a  wood,  from 
which  (he  returned  three  hours  after,  bearing  in  her  arms,  with  great 
gaiety,  the  fruit  of  her  love,  that  promited  in  time  to  be  as  beautiful  as 
its  mother.  Her  fellow  (laves  were  not  fufficiently  numerous  to  un 
dertake  the  revenge  of  her  injuries,  but  they  contrived  to  communi 
cate  their  refentments  to  all  the  negroes  in  the  ifland.  Tarico's  fla 
grant  ill  treatment,  in  concurrence  with  feveritieson  (laves  inflicted,  or 
faid  to  have  been  infiicled  by  hard-hearted  mafters  about  this  time,  be 
came  the  caufe  or  the  occafion,  of  an  alarming  confuiracy  of  the  negroes 
for  a  general  maffacre,  and  in  1649,  went  very  nigh  indeed  to  have  cod 
the  lives  of  all  the  Englifh  in  Barbadoes.  The  intended  infurrection 
was  happily  difcovered  but  juft  in  time  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
the  mifchief,  in  confequence  of  the  lenity  and  kindnefs  of  an  Englifti- 
man  to  his  negro  (lave,  who  was  in  confederacy  with  the  unfortunate 
people  of  his  complexion.  JFor  particulars  the  curious  mu(l  be  referred 
to  the  ////?.  Gen.  de.s  f/oyages,  torn.  XV.  liv.  vii.^.  598,  599,  xix  tonift 
4/0,  a  Paris-,  and  "  A  true  and  exaft  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  &c."  by 
'Liyon^  Cent.  fol.  1673,  p.  55,  &c.  in  which  book  there  ar-e 
that  illuiirare  and  authenticate  in  feveral  refpedts,  the  account 


of  the  Cou  K.TEN  Family  t  given  in  the  "  New   Edition  of  the  TAT- 
t£R,  with  notes,  vol.  VI.  tdfoieni. 
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•chandife.  Our  adventurer  was  the  third  fon  of  an 
^mkient  citizen,  who  had  taken  particular  care  to  inftil 
into  his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making  him  a 
perfect  mailer  of  numbers,  and  confequently  giving  him 
a  quick  view  of  lofs  and  advantage,  and  preventing  the 
-natural  i-mpulfes  of  his  paffion,  by  prepofleffioa  to 
wards  his  intereils.  With  a  mind  thus  turned,  young 
'•Inkle  had  a  perfon  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigour 
'in  his  countenance,  ftrength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets 
of  fair  hair  loofely  flowing  on  his  moulders.  It  hap 
pened,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles  t  ir* 
fome  diftrefs,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America, 
in  fearch  of  provifions.  The  youth,  who  is  the  hero  of 
my  ftory,  among  others  went  on  ihore  on  this  occafion. 
From  their  firft  landing  they  were  obferved  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  hid  themfelves  in  the  woods  for  tnat  pur- 
pofe.  The  Englijb  unadvifedly  marched  a  great  diftance 
from  the  more  into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted 
•by  the  natives,  who  flew  the  greateft  number  of  them. 
Our  adventurer  efcaped  among  others,  by  flying  into  a 
•foreft.  Upon  his  coming  into  a  remote  and  pathlefs  part 
•of  the  wood,  he-threw  himf;lf,  tired  and  breathlefs,  on 
a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rufhed  from  a 
thicket  behind  him.  After  the  firft  furprife,  they  ap 
peared  mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  If  the  Eu 
ropean  was  highly  charmed  with  the  limbs,  features,  and 
wild  graces  of  the  naked  American ;  the  American  was  no 
-lefs  taken  with  the  drefs,  complexion,  and  fhape  of  an 
•European ,  covered  from  head  to  foot.  7'he  Indian  grew 
-immediately  enamoured  of  him,  and  consequently  foli- 
citoiss  for  his  prefervation.  She  therefore  conveyed  him 
to  a  cave,  where  Ihe  gave  him  a  delicious  repaft  of  fruits, 
and  led  him  to  a  ft  ream  to  flake  his  thirft.  In  the  midft 
of  thefe  good  offices,  Ihe  would  fometimes  play  with  his 
hair,  and  delight  in  the  oppofition  of  its  colour  to  that 
of  her  fingers  :  then  open  his  bofom,  then  laugh  at  him 
ibr  covering  it.  She  was,  it  feems,  a  perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion,  for  me  every  day  came  to  him  in  a  different  drefs, 
of  the  moft  beautiful  ihells,  bugles,  and  bredes.  She 
likewife  brought  him  a  great  many  fpoils,  which  her 
other  lovers  had  preferred  to  her,  fo  that  his  cave  was 
jdchly  adorned  with  ail  the  fpotted  Ikins  of  bcafts,  and 

moft 
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moft  party-coloured  feathers  of  fowls,  which  that  world 
afforded.  To  make  his  confinement  more  tolerable,  fhc 
would  carry  him  in  the  duik  of  the  evening,  or  by  the 
favour  of  moon-light,  to  unfrequented  groves  and  foli- 
tudes,  and  mew  him  where  to  He  down  in  fafety,  and 
fleep  amidft  the  falls  of  waters,  and  melody  of  nightin 
gales.  Her  part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake  in 
her  arms,  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  wake  him  on 
occafions  to  confult  his  fafety.  In  this  manner  did  the 
lovers  pafs  away  their  time,  till  they  had  learned  a  lan 
guage  of  their  own,  in  which  the  voyager  communicated 
to  his  miftrefs,  how  happy  he  mould  be  to  have  her  in 
his  country,  where  me  mould  be  clothed  in  fuch  filks 
as  his  waiftcoat  was  made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houfes 
drawn  by  horfes,  without  being  expofed  to  wind  or  wea 
ther.  ^'All  this  he  promifed  her  the  enjoyment  of,  with 
out  fuch  fears  and  alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented 
with.  In  this  tender  correfpondence  thefe  lovers  lived 
for  feveral  months,  when  Yarico,  inftrufted  by  her  lover, 
difcovered  a  veffel.  on  the  coaft,  to  which  me  made  fig- 
nals ;  and  in  the  night,  with  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatis- 
faclion,  accompanied  him  to  a  (hip's  crew  of  his  coun 
trymen,  bound  for  Rarbadoes.  When  a  Veffel  from  the 
main  arrives  in  that  ifland,  it  feems  the  planters  come 
down  to  the  more,  where  there  is  an  immediate  market 
of  the  Indians  and  other  Haves,  as  with  us  of  horfes  and 
oxen. 

To  be  fiiort,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming  into  Eng- 
lijb  territories,  began  ferioufly  to  reflect  upon  his  lofs 
of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himfelf,  how  many  days  in- 
terefl  of  his  money  he  had  loft  during  his  ftay  with  Ya- 
rico.  This  thought  made  the  young  man  penfive,  and 
careful  what  account  he  mould  be  able  to  give  his  friends 
of  his  voyage.  Upon  which  confideration,  the  prudent 
and  frugal  young  man  fold  Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  mer 
chant ;  notwithftanding  that  the  poor  girl,  to  incline 
him  to  commiferate  her  condition,  told  him  that  (he 
was  with  child  by  him :  but  he  only  made  ufe  of  that 
information,  to  rife  in  his  demands  upon  the  purchafer. 

I  was  fo  touched  with  this  ftory  (which  I  think  mould 
be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ef  he/tan  Matron)  that  I 

left 
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left  the  room  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  which  a  woman  of 
Ariettas  good  fenfe,  did,   I  am  fure,  take  for  greater 
applaufe,  than  any  compliments  I  could  make  her. 
R*. 

*    By  STEEL*. 


N°  12     Wednefday,  March  14,  1710-11. 


Veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulwone  revello. 

Perf.  Sat.  v.  92, 

I  root  th*  old  woman  from  thy  trembling  heart. 

AT  my  coming  to  "London,  it  was  fome  time  befor* 
I  could  fettle  myfelf  in  a  houfe  to  my  liking,    I 
was  forced  to  quit  my  firft  lodgings,  by  reafon   of  an 
officious  landlady,  that  would  be  afking  me  every  morn 
ing  how  I  hadflept,  I  then  fell  into  an  honeft  family,  and 
lived   very  happily  for  above  a  week ;  when  my  land 
lord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into 
his  head  that  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore  would 
frequently  come  into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  be 
ing  alone.     This  I  bore  for  two  or  three  days;  but 
telling  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy, 
I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and  ac 
cordingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very  night.    About  a 
week  after,  I  found  my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  faid' 
before,  was  an  honeft  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an 
advertifement  of  the  Daily  Courant  in  the  following 
words,  "  Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  lodgings 
*'  on  Tkvrfdaj  laft  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  afterwards 
'•'  feen  going  towards  IJlington  ;  if  any  one  can  give  no- 
((  ticeof  him  to  R*  B.  fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he  mail 
"  be  well  rewarded  for  his  pains."     As  I  am  the  beft 
man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  counfel,  and  my  land 
lord  the  fimmonger  not  knowing  my  name,  this  accident 
of  my  life  was  never  difcovered  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  fettled  with  a  w  dow  woman,  who  has  a 

great  many  children,  and  complies  with  my  humour  in 

VOL.  I,  D  every 
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every  thing.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have  exchanged 
a  word  together  thefe  five  years ;  my  coffee  comes  into 
my  chamber  every  morning  without  afking  for  it ;  if  I 
tvant  fire  I  point  to  my  chimney,  if  water  to  my  bafon  ; 
upon  which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  fay  me 
takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  fignals. 
She  has  likewife  modelled  her  family  fo  well,  that  when 
her  little  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in 
my  face,  his  eldeft  fifter  immediately  calls  him  off,  and 
bids  him  not  difturb  the  gentleman.  At  my  firft  en 
tering  into  the  family,  I  was  troubled  with  the  civility  of 
their  rifing  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  into  the  room ; 
but  my  landlady  obferving  that  upon  thefe  occafions  I 
always  cried  piih,  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden 
any  fuch  ceremony  to  be  ufed  in  the  houfe ;  fo  that 
at  prefent  I  walk  into  the  kitchen  or  parlour  without 
being  taken  notice  of,  or  giving  any  interruption  to 
the  bufmefs  or  difcourfe  of  the  family*  The  maid  will 
alk  her  miftrefs  (though  I  am  by)  whether  the  gentle- 
•man  is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  miftrefs  (who  is 
indeed  an  excellent  houfewife)  fcolds  at  the  fervants  a« 
heartily  before  my  face,  as  behind  my  back*  In  (hort, 
J  move  up  and  down  the  houfe,  and  enter  into  all  com 
panies  with  the  fame  liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  other  do- 
meftick  animal,  and  am  as  little  fufpecled  of  telling  any 
thing  that  I  hear  or  fee. 

I  remember  laft  winter  there  were  feveral  young  girls 
of  the  neighbourhood  fitting  about  die  fire  with  my 
landlady's  daughters,  and  telling  ftories  of  fpirits  an4 
apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the  door  the  young 
women  broke  off  their  difcourfe,  but  my  landlady's 
daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  nobody  but  the 
gentleman  (for  that  is  the  name  that  I  go  by  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  the  family)  they  went  on 
without  minding  me.  I  feated  myfelf  by  the  candle 
that  ftood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room ;  and  pre 
tending  to  read  a  book  that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket, 
heard  feveral  dreadful  ftories  of  ghofts  as  pale  as  afhes 
that  had  ftood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a 
church-yard  by  moon-light :  and  of  others  that  had  been 
conjured  into  the  Red-Sea,  for  disturbing  people's  reft* 
and  drawing  their  curtails  at  midnight,  with  many 

othwt 
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other  old  women's  fables  of  the  like  nature.  As  one 
fpirit  raifed  another,  I  obfervcd  that  at  the  end  of  every 
itory  the  whole  company  clofed  their  ranks,  and  crouded 
about  the  fire.  I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy, 
who  was  fo  attentive  to  every  ftory,  that  I  am  miftaken 
if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himfelf  this  twelve-month. 
Indeed  they  talked  fo  long,  that  the  imaginations  of  the 
whole  aflembly  were  manifeftly  crazed,  and,  I  am  fure, 
will  be  the  worfe  for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard 
one  of  the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her 
Ihoulder,  afking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been  in 
the  room,  and  whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  ufed 
to  do.  This  put  me  under  fome  apprehenfions  that  I 
Ihould  be  forced  to  explain  myfelf,  if  I  did  not  retire  ; 
for  which  reafon  I  took  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and 
went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  without  wondering  at  this 
unaccountable  weaknefs  in  reafonable  creatures,  that 
they  mould  love  to  aftonifh  and  terrify  one  another. 
Were  I  a  father,  I  mould  take  a  particular  care  to  pre- 
ferve  my  children  from  thefe  little  horrors  and  imagi 
nations,  which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they  are 
young,  and  are  not  able  to  make  off  when  they  are  in 
years.  I  have  known  a  foldier  that  has  entered  a  breach, 
affrighted  at  his  own  fhadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a  lit 
tle  fcratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had 
inarched  up  againft  a  battery  of  cannon.  There  are  in- 
ftances  of  peribns,  who  have  been  terrified  even  to  dif- 
tra&ion,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  making  of  a  bull- 
rum.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon  a  found  imagina 
tion  as  the  greateft  blefling  of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judg 
ment,  and  a  good  confcience.  In  the  mean  time,  fmce 
there  are  very  few  whofe  minds  are  not  more  or  lefs 
fubjeft  to  thefe  dreadful  thoughts  and  apprehenfions,  we 
ought  to  arm  ourfelves  againit  them  by  the  dictates  of 
reafon  and  religion,  to  pull  the  old  nvoman  out  of  our 
hearts  (as  Perfius  exprefles  it  in  the  motto  of  my  paper) 
and  extinguifli  thofe  impertinent  notions  which  we  im 
bibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their 
abfurdity.  Or,  if  we  believe,  as  many  wife  and  good 
men  have  done,  that  there  are  fuch  phantoms  and  appa 
ritions  as  thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  let  us  endea 
vour  to  eftablifli  to  ourfelves  an  intereft  in  him  who  holds 
D  2  the 
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the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hands,  and  mode 
rates  them  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
one  being  to  break  loofe  upon  another,  without  HIS 
knowledge  and  permiffion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with 
thofe  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  fwarm 
with  fpirits;  and,  that  we  have  multitudes  of  fpeftators 
on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think  ourfelves  moft  alone  : 
but  inftead  of  terrifying  myfelf  with  fuch  a  notion,  I 
iam  wonderfully  pleafed  to  think  that  I  am  always  en 
gaged  with  fuch  an  innumerable  fociety,  in  fearching 
out  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the 
fame  confort  of  praife  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  defcribed  this  mixed  communion  of 
men  and  fpirits  in  paradife  ;  and  had  doubtlefs  his  eye 
upon  a  verfe  in  old  Hefiod,  which  is  almoft  word  for  word 
the  fame  with  his  third  line  in  the  following  paflage. 

« Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 

'  That  heav'n  would  want  fpeclators,  God  want  praife : 
*  Millions  of  fpiritnal  creatures  walk  the  earth 
'  Unfeen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  fleep  ; 
'  All  thefe  with  ceafelefs  praife  his  works  behold 
'  Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  fteep 
'  Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
'  Celeftial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
*'  Sole,  or  refponfive  each  to  other's  note, 
*'  Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  Oft  in  bands, 
<c  While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
'«'  With  heav'nly  touch  of  inftrumental  founds, 
"  In  full  harmonick  number  join'd,  their  fongs 
*'  Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n." 

Parad.  Loft. 

c*. 

*ByA0DisoN,  Chetfea. 
*   * 

Juft  publimed,  "  The  Monthly  Weather  Paper*,'*  being  feme 
barofcopical  difcoveries  from  what  part  or  parts  of  the  compafs  the 
wind  may  be  likely  to  blow  ;  with  what  other  forts  and  alterations  o? 
the  weather  may  be  expected  every  day  and  night  in  March  1710-11. 
Printed  for  A.  Baidii'int  near  the  Oxford  Artmt\\\  Wariuick-Lanf. 

*  The  curious  publications  commonly  called  Barometer  Papers, 
were  generally  half  (hccts,  glinted  on  one  fide  cnly,  and  fold  for  a 

penny 
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peony  a-piece.  G.  Parker,  and  others,  perfifted  in  obtruding  them  on 
die  public  with  fo  much  impudence  and  ignorance,  that  thefe  /^i- 
ther  Papers,  at  firll  very  profitable  to  that  tribe  of  fwindiers,*OTvlaft 
put  an  entire  end  to  the  whole  aft  rological  bulinefs.  See 
with  notes,  vol.  vi.  p.  88,  89,  &c.  No.  228,  and  note. 


N°  13     Thurfday,  March  15,  1710-11. 


Die  ?niki,Jiftteris  tu  ho,  qitalis  erh  ?    ' 
Were  you  a  lion,  how  vvou'd  you  behave? 

/""T"~rHKRE  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded 
JL  matter  of  greater  amufement  to  the  town  than 
Signior  Nicotines*  combat  with  a  lion  in  the  Haymarkett 
which  has  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general  fa- 
tisfadion  of  moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  king. 
dom  of  Great-Eritai/i*  Upon  the  firit  rumour  of  this 
intended  combat,  it  wr.s  confidently  affirmed,  and  is 
ftill  believed,  by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would 
be  a  tame  lion  fent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night, 
in  order  to  be  killed  by  Hydafpes  ;  this  report,  though 
altogether  groundlefs,  fo  univerfally  prevailed  in  the  up 
per  regions  of  the  play-houfe,  that  fome  of  the  moil  re 
ined  politicians  in  thofe  parts  of  the  audience,  gave  it 
out  in  vvhifper,  that  the  lion  was  a  coufm-german  of  the 
tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in  King  Williams  days, 
and  that  the  ftage  would  be  fupplied  with  lions  at  the 
publick  expence,  during  the  whole  feffion.  Many  like- 
wife  were  the  conjeftures  of  the  treatment  which  this 
lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signior  Nico- 
lini  \  fome  fuppofed  that  he  was  to  fubdue  him  in  Reci- 
tativoy  as  Orpheus  ufed  to  ferve  the  wild  beafts  in  his 
time,  and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head  ;  fome 
fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay  his  paws 
upon  the  hero,  by  reafon  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a 
lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin.  Several,  who  pretended  to 


*  See  T  AT  LER,  with  notes,  Vol.  III.  No.  115,  p.  379. 
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have  feen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their  friends, 
that  the  lion  was  to  ad  a  part  in  High  Dutch,  and  roar 
twice  or  thrice  to  a  Thorough -Bafs,  before  fee  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Hydafpes.  To  clear  up  a  matter  that  was  fo  va- 
rioufly  reported,  I  have  made  it  my  bufmefs  to  examine 
whether  this  pretended  lion  is  really  the  favage  he  ap 
pears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  difcoveries,  I  muft  ac 
quaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the 
fcenes  laft  winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on  fomething  elfe, 
I  accidentally  juftled  againft  a  monftrous  animal  that  ex 
tremely  ftartled  me,  and  upon  my  nearer  furvey  of  it, 
appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant.  The  lion  feeing  me  very 
much  furprifed,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I  might 
come  by  him  if  I  pleafed  ;  "  for,  (fays  he)  I  do 
"  not  intend  to  hurt  any  body."  I  thanked  him  very 
kindly,  and  paffed  by  him  :  and  in  a  little  time  after  faw 
him  leap  upon  the  ftage,  and  ad  his  part  with  very  great 
applaufe.  It  has  been  obferved  by  feveral,  that  the  lion 
has  changed  his  manner  of  ading  twice  or  thrice  fmce 
his  firft  appearance;  which  will  not  feem  ftrange,  when 
I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed  upon 
the  audience  three  feveral  times.  The  firft  lion  was  a 
candle-fhufFer,  who,  being  a  fellow  of  a  tefty  cholerick 
temper,  over-did  his  part,  and  would  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  killed  fo  eafily  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  belides, 
it  r/25  obferved  of  him,  that  he  grew  more  furly  every 
time  he  came  out  of  the  lion ;  and  having  dropt  fome 
words  in  ordinary  converfation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought 
his  beft,  and  that  he  fuiFered  himfelf  to  be  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  the  fcuffle,  and  that  he  would  wreftle  with 
Mr.  Nicolini  for  what  he.  pleafed,  out  of  his  lion's  fldn, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  difcard  him  :  and  it  is  verily 
believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon 
the  ftage  another  tirae,  he  would  certainly  have  done 
mifchief.  Befides  it  was  objeded  againft  the  firft  lion, 
that  he  reared  himfelf  fo  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  and 
walked  in  fo  ered  a  pofture,  that  he  looked  more  like 
an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  fecond  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged 
to  the  play-houfe,  and  had  the  charader  of  a  mild  and 

peaceable 
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peaceable  man  in  his  profeflion.  If  the  former  was  too 
furious,  this  was  too  fheepifh  for  his  part ;  infomuch,- 
that  after  a  fhort  modeft  walk  upon  the  ftage,  he  would 
fall  at  the  firft  touch  of  Hydafpes,  without  grappling 
with  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  fhewing 
his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  he 
once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flem-colour  doublet;  but  this 
was  only  to  make  work  for  himfelf,  in  his  private  cha 
racter  of  a  tailor.  I  muft  not  omit  that  it  was  this  fe- 
cond  lion  who  treated  me  with  fo  much  humanity  behind 
the  fcenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  prefent  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
country-gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diverfion,  but 
delires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He  fays,  very  hand- 
fomely,  in  his  own  excufe,  that  he  does  not  aft  for  gain, 
that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleafure  in  it ;  and  that 
it  is  better  to  pafs  away  an  evening,  in  this  manner, 
than  in  gaming  and  drinking :  but  at  the  fame  time 
fays,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himfelf,  that 
if  his  name  mould  be  known,  the  ill  natur'd  world 
might  call  him,  "  The  afs  in  the  lion's  {kin."  This 
gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  fuch  a  happy  mixture 
of  the  mild  and  the  cholerick,  that  he  outdoes  both 
his  predeceflbrs,  and  has  drawn  together  greater  au 
diences  than  have  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  muft  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  taking 
notice  of  a  groundlefs  report  that  has  been  raifed,  to  a 
gentleman's  difadvantage,  of  whom  I  muft  declare  my- 
felf  an  admirer ;  namely,  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  the 
lion  have  been  feen  fitting  peaceably  by  one  another, 
and  fmoking  a  pipe  together  behind  the  fcenes ;  by 
which  their  enemies  would  infmuate,  that  it  is  but  a 
(ham  combat  which  they  reprefent  upon  the  ftage  :  but 
upon  inquiry  I  find,  that  if  any  fuch  correfpondence  has 
pafled  between  them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was 
over,  when  the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  ac 
cording  to  the  received  rules  of  the  Drama.  •  Befides 
this  is  what  is  praclifed  every  day  in  Weftminfter-Hall, 
where  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  a  couple  of 
lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in 
the  court,  embracing  one  another  as  foon  as  they  arc 
out  of  it* 

D  4  I  would 
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I  would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to 
reflect  upon  Signior  Nicolini>  who  in  acting  this  part 
only  complies  with  the  wretched  tafte  of  his  audience  ; 
he  knows  very  well,  that  the  lion  has  many  more  ad 
mirers  than  himfelf;  as  they  fay  of  the  famous  Equeftrian. 
ftatue  on  the  Pont-Neufat  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to 
fee  the  horfe,  than  the  king  who  fits  upon  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gives  me  a  juft  indignation  to  fee  a  perfon 
whofe  action  gives  new  majefty  to  kings,  refolution  to 
heroes,  and  foftnefs  to  lovers,  thus  finking  from  the 
greatnefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  cha 
racter  of  the  London  Prentice.  I  have  often  wiftied,  that 
our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  mafter  in  ac 
tion.  Could  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  fignificant  looks  and 
pafiions,  how  glorious  would  an  Englijh  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action  which  is  capable  of  giving  dignity  to 
the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  ex- 
preilicns  of  an  Italian  opera.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
related  this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  mew  what  are  at  pre- 
fent  the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of 
Great-  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writers  for 
the  coarfenefs  of  their  tafte  :  but  our  prefent  grievance 
does  not  feem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good  tafte,  but  of 
common  fenfe.  C*. 

*  By  ADD i SON,    who    "  perhaps"    (fays  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
*•  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  Rofamend,  was  led  to  think  that  only  non- 
fenfe  was  fit  to  be  fet  to  mufic  ;  and  this  error  is  farther  to   be  ac 
counted  for  by  that  want  of  tafte,  not  to  fay  of  (kill  in  mufic,  which 
he  manifefts  in  preferring  the  French  to  the  Italian  compofers,  and 
in  his  general  fentiments  of  mufic  and  muficians,  in  ivbicb  he  it 
ever  wrong,"     HAWKI  NS'S  Hiilory  of  Mufic,  410,  rol.  v.  b.  ii. 
C.  5.  p.  I  47,  148.  Note.     See  No.  1 8. 

>„  Sir  John's  f«vere  cenfure  appears  to  be  refuted  by  the  fentiments  of 
mufic  and  muficians,  which  ADD  ISDN  gives  us  in  N°  29,  to  which  it 
feems  to  be  totally  inapplicable.  See  Spectator,  N°  29.  fajfim.  The 
knight  feems  tobefingular  in  an  opinion,  that  AD  E  ISDN  was  ivrong 
in  every  thing,  even  his  ityle  in  writing  not  excepted,  which  he  cef- 
tainly,  of  all  men,  ccnfures  with  the  worft  grace. 


Friday, 
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N°   14      Friday,  March  1 6,   1710-11. 

I'eyue  his,  infelix,  exue  monftris. 

Ovid.  Met.  iv.  590. 

Wretch  that  thou  art!  put  off  this  monftrous  fhape, 

I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the  fpirit  and,  hu 
mour  of  the  publick  diverfions  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  and  thofe  of  the  prefent  time  \  and  lamented  to 
rnyfelf,  that,  though  in  thofe  days  they  neglected  their 
morality,  they  kept  up  their  good  fenfe ;  but  that  the 
beau  monde,  at  prefent,  is  only  grown  more  childifh,  not 
more  innocent,  than  the  former.  While  I  was  rn  this 
train  of  thought,  an  old  fellow,  whofe  face  I  have  often 
feen  at  the  play-houfe,  gave  me  the  following  letter 
with  thefe  words  :  "  Sir,  the  Lion  prefents  his  humble 
*'  fervice  to  you,  and  defired  me  to  give  this  into  your 
*'  own  hands." 


*  From  my  den  in  the  Hay-Market,  March  1 5. 
'SIR, 

I  HAVE  read  all  your  papers,  ami  have  ftifled  ray 
refentment  againft  your  reflections  upon  operas, 
until  that  of  this  day,  wherein  you  plainly  infinuate, 
that  Sigriior  Nicolini  and  rnyfelf  have  a  correspondence- 
more  friendly  than  is  confi (lent  with  the  valour  of  his 
character,  or  the  fiercenefs  of  mine.  I  defire  you. 
would,  for  your  own  fake, forbear  fuch  intimations  for 
the  future;  and  mu-ft  fay  it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill-na 
ture  in  you,  to  mew  fo  great  an  efteem  for  a  fo 
reigner,  and  to  difcourage  a/wa  that  is  your  own  couo* 
try  man. 

'  1  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man*,  but 
am  fo  equally  concerned  in  that  matter,  that  I  fhall 
not  be  offended  to  which  foever  of  the  animals  the  fii- 
pcriority  is  given.  You  have  mifreprefented  me,,  in 

*  See  Spfft.  N°  it. 
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faying  that  I  am  a  country-gentleman,  who  aft  only 
for  my  diverfion ;  whereas,  had  I  ftill  the  fame  woods 
to  range  in  which  I  once  had  when  I  was  a  fox-hun 
ter,  I  mould  not  refign  my  manhood  for  a  mainte 
nance  ;  and  aflure  you,  as  low  as  my  circumftances  are 

*  at  prefent,  I  am  fo  much  a  man  of  honour,  that  I  would 

*  fcorn  to  be  any  bead  for  bread,  but  a  lion. 

'  Yours,  &c.' 

I  had  ao  fooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  landlady's 
children  brought  me  in  feveral  others,  with  fome  of 
which  I  mail  make  up  my  prefent  paper,  they  all  having 
a  tendency  to  the  fame  fubjecl,  viz*  the  elegance  of  our 
prefent  diverfions. 

(  S  I  R,  Caveat  Garden,  March  1 3. 

I  HAVE  been  for  twenty  years  under- fexton  of  this 
parim  of  St.  Paul's  Convent-Garden ,  and  have  not 
miffed  tolling  in  to  prayers  fix  times  in  all  thofe  years ; 
which  office  I  have  performed  to  my  great  fatisfa&ion, 
until  this  fortnight  laft  paft,  during  which  time  I  find 
my  congregation  take  the  warning  of  my  bell,  morning 
and  evening,  to  go  a  puppet-mow  fet  forth  by  one 
Powell  under  the  Piazzas.  By  this  means  I  have  not 
only  loft  my  two  cuftomers,  whom  I  ufed  to  place  for 
fix-pence  a-piece  over  againft  Mrs.  Rachael  Eyebright, 
but  Mrs.  Rachael  herfelf  is  gone  thither  alfo.  There 
now  appear  among  us  none  but  a  few  ordinary  people, 
who  come  to  church  only  to  fay  their  prayers,  fo  that 
I  have  no  work  worth  fpeaking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I 
have  placed  my  fon  at  the  Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the  la 
dies,  that  the  bell  rings  for  church,  and  that  it  ftands 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Garden ;  but  they  only  laugh 
at  the  child. 

«  I  defire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  world,  that 
I  may  not  be  made  fuch  a  tool  for  the  future,  and  that 
punchinello  may  choofe  hours  lefs  canonical.  As  things 
are  now,  Mr.  Povje II  has  a  full  congregation,  while  we 
have  a  very  thin  houfe ;  which  if  you  can  remedy, 
you  will  very  much  oblige, 

'  «  Yours,  &c.f 
5  The 
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The  following  epiftle  I  find  is  from  the  undertaker  of 
the  mafquerade. 

'SIR, 

I  HAVE  obferved  the  rules  of  my  mafic*  fo  care* 
fully,  (in  not  inquiring  into  perfons)  that  I  cannot 
tell  whether  you  were  one  of  the  company  or  not  laft 
Tuefdny  ;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  ftill  defign  to  come, 
I  delire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertainment,  pleafe 
to  admonifh  the  town,  that  all  perfons,  indifferently* 
are  not  fit  for  this  fort  of  diverfion.  I  could  wifll,  Sir, 
you  could  make  them  underftand,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
acling  to  go  in  mafquerade,  and  a  man  mould  be  able 
to  fay  or  do  things  proper  for  the  drefs  in  which  he 
appears.  We  have  now  and  then  rakes  in  the  habit  df 
Roman  fenators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  drefs  of 
rakes.  The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  that  people 
drefs  themfelves  in  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be,  and 
not  what  they  are  fit  for.  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the 
town,  but  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  majk, 
and  (he  (hall  drefs  as  a  fhepherdefs.  But  let  me  beg 
of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or  fome  other  good  ro 
mance,  before  they  appear  in  any  fuch  character  at 
my  houfe.  The  laft  day  we  prefented,  every  body, 
was  fo  rafhly  habited,  that  when  they  came  to  fpeak 
to  each  other,  a  nymph  with  a  crook  had  not  a  word 
to  fay  but  in  the  pert  ftile  of  the  pit  bawdry  ;  and  a 
man  in  the  habit  of  a  philofopher  was  fpeechlefsV 
till  an  occafion  offered  of  expreffing  himfelf  in  the 
refufe  of  the  tyring  rooms.  We  had  a  judge  that 
danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quak.er  for  his  partner,  while 
Haifa  dozen  harlequins  ftood  by  as  fpeftators  :  a  Turk 
drank  me  off  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  Jew  eat  me 
up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.  If  I  can  bring  my  defign  to 
bear,  and  make  the  maikers  preferve  their  characters 
in  my  aflemblies,  I  hope  you  will  allow  there  is  a 
foundation  laid  for  more  elegant  and  improving  gal 
lantries  than  any  the  town  at  prefent  affords ;  and  con* 
D  6  fcquently, 

*  See  N^  VIII, 
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*  iequently,  that  you  will  give  your  approbation  to  the 

*  endeavours  of, 

«  SIR, 
'  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant/ 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epiftle  obliges  me  to 
mention  Mr.  Powell  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  paper; 
for  indeed  there  cannot  be  too  great  encouragement  given 
to  his  fldll  in  motions*,  provided  he  is  under  proper  re- 
ftrictions. 

«  SIR, 

7  I  AHE  opera  at  the  Hay -Market,   and  that  under 
JL      the  little  Piazza  in  Convent-Garden,  being   at 

*  prefent  the  two  leading  diverfions  of  the  town,  and 
4  Mr.  Powell  profeffing  in  his  advertifements  to  fet  up 

*  Whittington  and  his  Cat^  againft  Rinalde  and  Armida, 

*  my  curiofity  led  me  the  beginning  of  laft  week  to 

*  view  both  thefe  performances,  and  make  my  obferva* 
c  tions  upon  them. 

'  Firft,    therefore,   I  cannot  but  obferve  that  MP. 

*  Powell  wifely  forbearing  to  give  his  company  a  bill 

*  of  fare  before  hand,  every  fcene  is   new  and  unex- 

*  peeled;  whereas  it  is  certain,   that   the   undertakers 
'  of  the  Hay-Market,  having  raifed  too  great  an  expec- 
9  tation  in  their  printed   opera,  very  much  difappoint 

*  their  audience  on  the  ftage. 

*  The  king  Qijerufalem  is  obliged  to  come  from  the 

*  city  on  foot,  inftead  of  being  drawn  in  a  triumphant 
'  chariot  by  white  horfes,  as  my  opera-book  had  pro- 

*  mifed  me;  and  thus  while  I  expected  Armida's  dra- 

*  gons  fhould  rum  forward  towards  Argentes>  I  found 

*  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Armida,  and  hand  her 

*  out  of  her  coach.     We  had  alfo  but  a  very  fhort  aL- 
•'  lowance  of  thunder  and  lightning;  though  I  cannot 

*  in  this  place  omit  doing  juilice  to  the  boy  who  had 

*  Puppet-fhews  were  anciently  called  Motions*. 

i  The  curious  may  fee  the  original  advertifement  of  this  puppet- 
ftew,  and  ample  accounts  of  Potvell>  in  the  late  edition  of  the  TA.T- 
,JLER,  with  notes.  See  vol.  III.  No.  78*  p.  27,  and  note;  vol.  v. 
p.  4iz,  additional  notes  to  vol.  III.}  vol.  VI.  No.  136.  p.  17$,  174. 
4.1  a  note  ;  &  faj/im, 

*  tk« 
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*  the  direction  of  the  two  painted  dragons,   and  made 
'  them  fpit  fire  and  fmoke.     He  flamed  out  his  rofm  in 

*  fuch  juft  proportions,  and  in  fuch   due  time,  that  I 
'  could  not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  being  one 
'  day-  a  moft  excellent  player.     I  favv  indeed  but  two 
'  things  wanting  to  render  his  whole  a&ion  complete, 
'  I  mean  the  keeping  his  head  a  little  lower,  and  hiding 
'  his  candle. 

'  I  obferve  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakers  of 

*  the  opera  had   both  the  fame  thought,  and  I   think 

*  much  about  the  fame  time,  of  introducing  animals  on 
4  their  feveral  ftages,  though  indeed  with  very  different 
'  fuccefs.     The  fparrows  and  chaffinches  at  the  Hay** 

*  market  fly  as  yet  very  irregularly  over  the  ftage ;  and 
'  inftead  of  perching  on  the  trees,  and  performing  their 

*  parts,  thefe  young  aftors  either  get  into  the  galleries, 

*  or  put  out  the  candles ;  whereas  Mr,  Powell  has  fo  well 

*  difciplined  his  pig,  that  in  the  firft  fcene  he  and  Punch 

*  dance  a  minuet  together.  I  am  informed  however,  that 

*  Mr.  Powell  refolves  to   excel  his  adversaries  in   their 

*  own  way  ;  and  introduce  larks  in   his  next  opera  of 
'  Sxfannah,  or  Innocence  Betrayed,  which  will  he   exhi- 

*  bited   next  week,  with  a  pair  of  new  elders. 

'  The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated,  I  con- 
'  fefs,  by  Punch's  national  reflections  on  the  Frentb,  and 
9  king  Harry's  laying  his  leg  upon  the  queen's  lap,  in 
'  too  ludicrous  a  manner  before  fo  great  an  aflembly. 

'  As  to  the  mechanifm  and  feenery,  every  thing  in- 

*  deed  was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  fcenes  were 

*  managed  very  dexteroufly  ;  which  calls  on  me  to  take 
'  notice,  that  at  the  Hay-market,  the  undertakers   for* 
'  getting  to  change  the  ifide-fcenes,  we  were  prefented 

*  with  a  profpeft  of  the  oceaa  in  the  midft  of  a  delight- 
'  ful  grove  ;  and  though  the  gentlemen  on  the  ftage  had 

*  very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  by 
'  walking  up  ami  down  between  the  trees,  I  muft  own 

*  I  was  not  a  little  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  well-dreiled  young 
'  fellow,  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the  midft  of 

*  the  fea,  and  without  any  vifible  concern  taking  fnuff. 

*  I  (hall  only  obferve  one  thing  further,  in  which bo-fch. 

*  dramas  agree  j  which  is,  that  by  the  fqueak  of  their 
4  voices  the  heroes  of  each  are  eunuchs  j  and  as  the  wit 

'  in 
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«  in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I  muft  prefer  the  performance 
*  of  Mr.  Powell^  becaufe  it  is  in  our  own  language. 

*  I  am,  &c.'  R,* 

*  * 
* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

On  the^^Vy?  of  April  will  be  performed,  at  the  playhoufc  in  the 
Haymarket,  an  opera  called  "  The  cruelty  of  Atreus." 

N.  B.  The  fcene,  wherein  Tbyeftes  eats  his  own  children,  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  famous  Mr.  Ps ALMAN AZAR.,  lately  arrived  from 
formoja:  the  whole  fupper  being  fet  to  kettle  drums.  TAILED  IB 
folio.  See  "  Life  of  Pfalmanaxar,  &c."  8vo.  1764.  ., 

*  BySrEELE.  The  humour  of  tke  ftrictures  on  the  Opera  in 
thefe  papers  is  ftrong  and  pointed  :  it  is  faid,  that  the  Pofet  on  reading 
them,  laughed  till  his  fides  fhook.  There  are  very  many  papers  be- 
lides  this,  that  well  merit  the  attention  of  fuch  as  pretend  to  diftinguifh. 
with  wonderful  facility  between  ADD  i  s  o  N  's  and  Sx  E  E  L  E  's papers. 


N^  15     Saturday,  March  15,  1710-11. 

Parva  leaves  capiunt  animos*' 

Ovid,  Ars  Am.  i.   159. 
Light  minds  are  pleas'd  with  trifles. 

WHEN  I  was  in  France,  I  ufed  to  gaze  with  great 
aftonimment  at  the  fplendid  equipages,  and  par 
ty-coloured  habits  of  that  fantaftick  nation.  I  was  one 
day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  fat  in  a 
coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids*  and  finely  painted 
with  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  coach  was 
drawn  by  fix  milk-white  horfes,  and  loaded  behind  with 
the  fame  number  of  powdered  footmen.  Juft  before  the 
lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful  pages,  that  were  ftuck 
among  the  harnefs,  and,  by  their  gay  dreffes  and  fmiling 
features,  looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the  little  boys 
that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  corner  %of  the 
coach* 

The 
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The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  after 
wards  gave  an  occafion  to  a  pretty  melancholy  novel. 
She  had,  for  feveral  years,  received  the  addreffes  of  a 
gentleman,  whom,,  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint 
ance,  ftieforfook,  upon  the  account  of  this  Ihining  equi 
page,  which  had  been  offered  to  her  by  -one  of  great 
riches,  but  a  crazy  conftitution.  The  circumftances  in 
which  I  faw  her,  were,  it  feems,  the  difguifes  only  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cover  dif- 
trefs ;  for  in  two  months  after  fbe  was  carried  to  her 
grave  with  the  fame  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  being  fent 
thither  partly  by  the  lofs  of  one  lover,  and  partly  by 
the  poffeflion  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myfelf  on  this  unaccount 
able  humour  in  womenkind,  of  being  fmitten  with  every 
thing  that  is  fhowy  and  fuperficial ;  and  on  the  number- 
lefs  evils  that  befal  the  fex,  from  this  light  fantaftical 
difpofition.  I  myfelf  remember  a  young  lady,  that  was 
very  warmly  folicited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  rivals, 
who,  for  feveral  months  together,  did  all  they  could  to 
recommend  themfelves,  by  complacency  of  behaviour, 
and  agreeablencfs  of  converfation.  At  length  when  the 
competition  was  doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in 
her  choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  be 
thought  himfelf  of  adding  a  fupernumerary  lace  to  his 
liveries,  which  had  fo  good  an  effect,  that  he  married 
her  the  very  week  after. 

The  ufual  converfation  of  ordinary  women  very  much 
cherifhes  this  natural  weaknefs  of  being  taken  with 
outfide  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a  new  married  couple, 
and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they  keep  their  coach 
andfix,  or  eat  in  plate.  Mention  the  name  of  an  abfent 
lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  fomething  of  her 
gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  great  help  to  difcourfe, 
and  a  birth-day  furnifhes  converfation  for  a  twelve 
month  after.  A  furbelow  of  precious  ftones,  an  hat  but 
toned  with  a  diamond,  a  brocade  waiftcoat  or  petticoat, 
are  {landing  topicks.  In  fhort,  they  confider  only  the 
drapery  of  the  fpecies,  and  never  caft  away  a  thought 
on  thofe  ornaments  of  the  mind  that  make  perfons  il- 
luftrious  in  themfelves,  and  ufeful  to  others.  When  wo- 
mea  are  thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  another's  imagina- 

tions, 
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tions,  and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  fuper- 
ficial  parts  of  life,  than  the  folid  and  fubftantial  bleffings 
of  it.  A  girl,  who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of 
converfation,  is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat 
that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of  fringed  gloves  may  be 
her  ruin.  In  a  word,  lace  and  ribbons,  filver  and  gold 
galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  fo  many 
lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  and  low  educations,  and 
when  artificially  difplayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down  the 
moft  airy  coquette  from  the  wildeft  of  her  flights  and 
rambles. 

True  happinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy 
to  pomp  and  noife  ;  it  arifes,  in  the  firft  place,  from  the 
enjoyment  of  one's  felf ;  and  in  the  next,  from  the 
friendmip  and  converfation  of  a  few  feleft  companions  : 
it  loves  made  and  folitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves 
and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows  :  in  Ihort,  it  feels 
every  thing  it  wants  within  itfelf,  and  receives  no  ad 
dition  from  multitudes  of  witneffes  and  fpeclators.  Oii 
the  contrary,  falfe  happinefs  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not 
receive  any  fatisfaclion  from  the  applaufes  which  me 
gives  herfelf,  but  from  the  admiration  which  me  raife* 
in  others  She  flourifhes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres,, 
and  afiemblies,  and  has  no  exiftence,  but  when  me  i& 
looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality,  delights  in 
the  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  pafles  away  a  great  part 
of  her  time  in  her  own  walks  and  gardens..  Her  hulhand^ 
who  is  herbofom  friend  and  companion  in  her  folitudes, 
has  been  in  love  with  her  ever  fmce  he  knew  her.  They 
both  abound  with  good  fenfe,  confummate  virtue,  a»d.a 
mutual  efteem  ;  and  are  a  perpetual  entertainment  to 
one  another.  Their  family  is  under  fo  regular  an  ceco- 
nomy,  and  its  hours  of  devotion  andrepaft,  employment 
and  diverfion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth 
within  itfelf.  They  often  go  into  company,  that  they 
may  return  with  the  greater  delight  to  one  another ; 
and  fometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  fo  properly 
as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  them- 
felves  the  reliffy  of  a  country  life.  By  this  means  they 

are 
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are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their  children* 
adored  by  their  fervants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or 
rather  the  delight,  of"  all  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fufaia  f  me  con- 
fiders  her  hulhand  as  her  fteward,  and  looks  upon  dif- 
cretion  and  good  houfewifery  as  little  domeftick  virtues, 
unbecoming  a  woman  of  quality.  She  thinks  life  loft  in 
her  own  family,  and  fancies  herfelf  out  of  the  world, 
when  me  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  play-houfe.  or  the  draw 
ing-room.  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body, 
and  reftleflhefs  of  thought,  and  is  never  eafy  in  any  one 
place,  when  fne  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another. 
The  miffing  of  an  opera  the  firft  night,  would  be  more 
afflicting  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all 
the  valuable  part  of  her  own  fex,  and  calls  every  wo 
man  of  a  prudent,  modeft,  and  retired  life,  a  poor-fpi- 
rited  unpolifhed  creature.  What  a  mortification  would 
it  be  to  Ful-via,  if  me  knew  that  her  fetting  herfelf  to 
view,  is  but  expofing  herfelf,  and  that  (he  grows  con 
temptible  by  being  confpicuous. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper,  without  obferving,  that 
Virgil  has  .very  finely  touched  upon  this  female  paffion 
for  drefs  and  (how,  in  the  character  of  Camilla ;  who 
though  ilie  feems  to  have  fhaken  off  all  the  other  weak- 
nefies  of  her  fex,  is  ftill  defcribed  as  a  woman  in  this 
particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  after  having  made  a 
great  (laughter  of  the  enemy,  me  unfortunately  caft  her 
eye  on  a  ^-Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  tunick,  a 
beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of  the  fined  purple. 
*'  A  golden  bow,"  fays  he,  "  hung  upon  his  fhoulder  ; 
"  his  garment  was  buckled  with  a  golden  clafp  ;  and  his 
"  head  covered  with  an  helmet  of  the  fame  mining 
f(  metal."  The  Amazon  immediately  fmgled  out  this 
well-drefled  warrior,  being  feized  with  a  woman's  long 
ing  for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with. 
Totumque  incauta  per  agmen 

Fcemineo  prtedte  &  Jpoliorum  ardebat  amore 

^En.-xi.  78?. 

This  heedlefs  purfuit  after  thefe  glittering  trifles,  the 
poet  (by  a  nice  concealed  moral)  reprefents  to  have  been 
the  deilruclion  of  his  female  hero.  C*, 

Chelfeat. 
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16    Monday,  March  19,  1710-11. 


tqtte  decent  curo&  rogo,  &  omnis  in  hocfum* 
Hor.  i  Ep.  i.  ii* 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  juftly  call, 

Let  this  be  all  my  care— for  this  is  all.  POP  E. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  defiring  me  to  be  very  fati- 
rical^  upon  the  little  muff  that  is  now  in  fafhion  j 
another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  filver  garters  buckled 
below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  feen  at  the  Rain 
bow  coffee-houfe  in  Fleet-Jlreet  \  a  third  fends  me  an 
heavy  complaint  againft  fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,, 
there  is  fcarce  an  ornament  of  either  fex  which  one  or 
other  of  my  correfpondents  has  not  inveighed  againft 
with  fome  bitternefs,  and  recommended  to  my  obferva- 
tion.  I  muft,  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  readers, 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  fink  the  dignity  of  this 
my  Paper  with  reflections  upon  red-heels  or  to^-knots, 
but  rather  to  enter  into  the  paffions  of  mankind>  and  to 
correct  thofe  depraved  fentiments  that  give  birth  to  all 
thofe  little  extravagancies  which  appear  in  their  outward 
drefs  and  behaviour.  Foppiih  and  fantaftick  ornaments 
are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themfelves. 
Extinguifh  vanity  in  the  mind,  and  you  naturally  re 
trench  the  little  fuperfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage. 
The  bloflbms  will  fall  of  themfelves,  when  the  root  that 
nourifhes  them  is  deftroyed. 

I  fhall  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  apply  my  remedies  to 
the  firft  feeds  and  principles  of  an  affected  drefs,  with 
out  defcending  to  the  drefs  itfelf ;  though  at  the  fame 
time  I  muft  own,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  creating  an 
officer  under  me,  to  be  intitled  The  Cenfor  of  Small 
Wares9  and  of  allotting  him  one  day  in  a  week  for  the 
execution  of  fuch  his  office..  An  operator  of  this  na 
ture  might  act  under  me,  with  the  fame  regard  as  a  fur- 
geon  to  a  phyiiciart;  the  one  might  be  employed  in 

healing 
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healing  thofe  blotches  and  tumours  which  break  out  in 
the  body,  while  the  other  is  fweetening  the  blood,  and 
rectifying  the  conflitution.  To  fpeak  truly,  the  young 
people  of  both  fexes  are  fo  wonderfully  apt  to  fhoot  out 
into  long  fvvords  or  fweeping  trains,  bufhy  head-dreffes 
or  full  bottomed  periwigs,  with  feveral  other  incum- 
brances  of  drefs,  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  being  pruned 
very  frequently,  left  they  fhould  be  opprefled  with*  orna 
ments,  and  over-run  with  the  luxuriancy  of  their  habits. 
I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  fhould  give  the  prefe 
rence  to  a  quaker  that  is  trimmed  clofe,  and  almoft  cut 
to  the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loaden  with  fuch  a  re 
dundance  of  excrefcences.  I  muft  therefore  defire  my 
correfpondents  to  let  me  know  how  they  approve  my 
project,  and  whether  they  think  the  creeling  of  fuch  a 
petty  cenforfhip  may  not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the 
publick  ;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature 
ramly  and  without  advice.  f 

There  is  another  fet  of  correfpondents  to  whom  I  muft 
addrefs  myfelf  in  the  fecond  place  j  I  mean  fuch  as  fill 
their  letters  with  private  fcandal  and  black  accounts  of 
particular  perfons  and  families.  The  world  is  fo  full  of 
ill-nature,  that  I  have  lampoons  fent  me  by  people  who 
cannot  fpell,  and  fatires  compofed  by* thofe  who  fcarce 
know  how  to  write.  By  the  laft  poft  in  particular  I  re 
ceived  a  packet  of  fcandal  which  is  not  legible ;  and 
have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in  women's  hands,  that 
are  full  of  Wots  and  calumnies,  infomuch,  that  when  I 
fee  the  name  Ceelia,  Pbillis,  Pa/tora,  or  the  like,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  fcrawl,  I  conclude  on  courfe  that  it 
brings  me  fome  account  of  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithlefs 
wife,  or  an  amorous  widow.  I  muft  therefore  inform 
thefe  my  correfpondents,  that  it  is  not  my  defign  to  be 
a  publifher  of  iatrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring 
little  infamous  ftories  out  of  their  prefent  lurking-holes 
into  broad  day-light.  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  mall 
only  fet  upon  them  in  a  body  ;  and  will  not  be  provoked 
by  the  word  ufage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make 
an  example  of  any  particular  criminal.  In  mort,  I  have 
fo  much  of  a  Dra^canjtr  in  me,  that  I  (hall  pafs  over  a 
fingle  foe  to  charge  whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  or 
Siknat,  but  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  mall 

endeavour 
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endeavour  toexpofe;  and  ftiall  confiderthe  crime  as  it 
appears  in  a  ipecies,  not  as  it  is  circumftanced  in  an  in 
dividual.  1  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wimed  the 
whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might 
behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  mall  do  out  of  humanity, 
what  that  emperor  would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of 
his  temper,  and  aim  every  ftroke  at  a  collective  body  of 
offenders.  At  the  fame  time  I  am  very  fenfible,  that 
nothing  fpreads  a  Paper  like  private  calumny  and  defa 
mation  ;  but  as  my  Speculations  are  not  under  this  ne- 
ceffity,  they  are  not  expofed  to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place  I  fnuft  apply  myfelf  to  my  party 
correfpondents,  who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take 
notice  of  one  another's  proceedings.  How  often  am  I 
atked  by  both  fides,"  if  it  is  poflible  for  me  to  be  an  un 
concerned  fpeftator  of  the  rogueries  that  are  committed 
by  the  party  which  is  oppofite  to  him  that  writes  the 
letter.  About  two  days  iince,Iwas  reproached  with  an 
old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  Hand  as  neuter, 
or  a  looker-on  in  the  divifions  of  his  country.  Howe 
ver,  as  I  am  very  fenfible  my  Paper  would  lofe  its  whole 
effect,  Ihould  it  run  into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  mall 
take  care  to  keep  clear  of  everything  which  looks  that 
way.  If  I  can  >ay  way  affu age  private  inflammations, 
or  allay  publick  ferments,  I  (hall  apply  myfelf  to  it 
with  my  utmoft  endeavours;  but  will  never  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thing  towards 
increafmg  thofe  feuds  and  animofities,  that  extinguifh 
religion,  deface  government,  and  make  a  nation  inife- 
rable. 

What  I  have  faid  under  the  three  foregoing  heads, 
will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the  number  of  my 
correfpondents.  I  (hall  therefore  acquaint  my  reader, 
that  if  he  has  ftarted  any  hint  which  he  is  not  able  to 
purfue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  furprifmg  ftory  which 
he  does  not  know  how  to  tell,  if  he  has  difcovered  any 
epidemical  vice  which  has  efcaped  my  obfervation,  or 
has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  de- 
fire  to  publifli ;  in  mort,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can 
furnifh  out  an  innocent  diverfion,  I  mall  promife  him 
my  belt  affiftance  in  the  working  of  them  up  for  a  pub- 
lick  entertainment. 

This 
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This  Paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an 
anfwerto  a  multitude  of  correfpondents  :  but  I  hope  he 
will  pardon  me  if  I  fmgle  out  one  of  them  in  particular 
who  has  made  me  fo  very  humble  a  requeft,  that  I  can 
not  forbear  complying  with  it. 

«  To  the    SPECTATOR. 

•SIR,  March  15,   1710-11. 

'  T  AM  at  prefent  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing 

*  J[  to  do  but  to  mind  my  own  bufinefs  ;  and  therefore 

*  beg  of  you  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  put  me  into 
'  fome  fmall  poft  under  you.     1  obferve  that  you  have 
'  appointed  your  printer  and  publifher  to  receive  letters 
'  and  advertifements  for  the  city  of  London ;  and  mail 
'  think  myfelf  very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will 
'  appoint  me  to  take  in  letters  and  advertifements  for 
'  the   city  of  Wcftndxfter  and  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter* 
(  Though  I  cannot  promife  to  fill  fuch  an  employment 
'  with  fufficient  abilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up 
'  with  induftry  and  fidelity,  what  I  want  in  parts  and 

*  genius.    I  am, 

'SIR, 

*  Your  nioft  obedient  fervant, 
G*.  '  CHARLES  LILLIE,' 

**  By  ADD i SON,  Cbtlfca. 
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"  Tetrunt  ante  omnia  <vultum.  Juv.  X.   191* 

A  vifage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatur'd. 

SINCE  our  perfons  are  not  of  our  own  making,  when 
they  are  fuch  as  appear  defective  or  uncomely,  it 
is,  methinks,  an  honeft  and  laudable  fortitude  to  dare 
to  be  ugly  ;  at  leaft  to  keep  ourfelves  from  being  abafti- 
ed  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  imperfe&ions  which  we  can 
not  help,  and  in  which  there  is  HO  guilt.  I  would  not 

3  defend 
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defend  an  haggard  beau,  for  paffing  away  much  time  at 
a  glafs,  and  giving  foftneffes  and  languilhing  graces  to 
deformity :  all  I  intend  is,  that  we  ought  to  be  con 
tented  with  our  countenance  and  fhape,  fo  far,  as  never 
to  give  ourfelves  an  uneafy  reflection  on  that  fubject. 
It  is  to  the  ordinary  people  who  are  not  accuftomed  to 
make  very  proper  remarks  on  any  occafion,  matter  of 
great  jeft,  if  a  man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of 
fhoulders  into  an  aflembly,  or  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  ex- 
panfion  of  mouth,  or  obliquity  of  afpeft.  It  is  happy 
for  a  man  that  has  any  of  thefe  oddnefles  about  him,  if 
he  can  be  as  merry  upon  himfelf,  as  others  are  apt  to  be 
upon  that  occafion.  When  he  can  poflefs  himfelf  with 
fuch  a  chearfulnefs,  women  and  children,  who  are  at 
firft  frighted  at  him,  will  afterwards  be  as  much  pleafed 
with  him.  As  it  is  barbarous  in  others  to  rally  him  for 
natural  defecls,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  when  he  can 
jeft  upon  himfelf  for  them. 

Madam  Maintenoris  firft  hufband  was  an  hero  in  this 
kind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleafantries  from  the  irre 
gularity  of  his  fhape,  which  he  defcribes  as  very  much 
refembling  the  letter  Z.  He  diverts  himfelf  Jikewife  by 
reprefenting  to  his  reader  the  make  of  an  engine  and 
pully,  with  which  he  ufed  to  take  off  his  hat.  When 
there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  vifage,  and 
the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  afpeft  of  dignity,  he  muft  be 
of  very  great  quality  to  be  exempt  from  raillery.  The 
beft  expedient  therefore  is  to  be  pleafant  upon  himfelf. 
Prince  Harry  and  Faljlajf,  in  Skakefpeare,  have  carried 
the  ridicule  upon  fat  and  lean,  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Falftaff 
is  humouroully  called  Woolfack,  Eed-preffer,  and  Hill  of 
Flejk ;  Harry,  a  Starveling,  an  Etves-jJix,  a  Sheath,  a 
JBmv-ca/e,  and  a  Tuck.  There  is  in  feveral  incidents  of 
the  converfation  between  them,  the  jeft  {till  kept  up 
upon  the  per fon.  Great  tendernefs  and  fenfibility  in 
this  point  is  one  of  the  greateft  weakneffes  of  felf-love. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of, 
my  face,  which  is  not  quite  fo  long  as  it  is  broad. 
Whether  this  might  not  partly  arife  from  my  opening 
my  mouth  much  feldomer  than  other  people,  and  by  - 
confequence  not  fo  much  lengthning  the  fibres  of  my 
yjfage,  I  am  not  at  leifurc  to  determine.  However  it 

be, 
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be,  I  have  been  often  put  out  of  countenance  by  the 
(hortnefs  of  my  face,  and  was  formerly  at  great  pains  in 
concealing  it  by  wearing  a  periwig  with  an  high  fore- 
top,  and  letting  my  beard  grow.  But  now  I  have  tho 
roughly  got  over  this  delicacy,  and  could  be  contented 
with  a  much  Ihcfrter,  provided  it  might  qualify  me  for  a 
member  of  the  merry  club,  which  the  following  letter 
gives  me  an  account  of.  I  have  received  it  from  Oxford, 
and  as  it  abounds  with  the  fpirit  of  mirth  and  good-hu 
mour,  which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I  mail  fet  it  down 
word  for  word  as  it  came  to  me. 

(  Moft  profound  Sir, 

'  T  1  AVING  been  very  well  entertained,  in  the  laft 
€  JL  _£   of  your  fpeculations  that  I  have  yet  feen,  by 

*  your  fpecimen  upon  clubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  you 
'  will  continue,  I  mall  take  the  liberty  to  furnifh  you 

*  with  a  brief  account  of  fuch  a  one  as,  perhaps,  you  have 
'  not  feen  in  all  your  travels,  unlefs  it  was  your  fortune 

*  to  touch  upon  fome  of  the  woody  parts  of  the  African. 
'  continent,  in  'your  voyage  to  or  from  Grand  Cairo. 

*  There  have  arofe  in  this  univerfity  (long  fince  you 

*  left  us  without  faying  any  thing)  feveral  of  thefe  in- 
<  ferior  hebdomadal  focieties,  as  the  Punning  Club,  the 

*  Witty  Club,  and  amongft  the  reft,  the  Handfome  Club  ; 
f  as   a  burlefque  upon  which,  a  certain  merry  fpecies, 
'  that  feem  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  mafquerade, 

*  for  fome  years  laft  paft  have  afibciated  themfelves  toge- 

*  ther,  and  affumed  the  name  of  the  Ugly  Club.     This 
«  ill-favoured  fraternity  confift  of  a  prefident  and  twelve 

*  fellows ;  the  choice  of  which  is  not  confined  by  pa- 

*  tent  to  any  particular  foundation,  (as  St.  John's  men 
'  would  have  the  world  believe,    and   have  therefore 
'  erected  a  feparate  fociety  within  themfelves)    but  li- 
'  berty  is  left  to  eleft  from  any  fchool  in  Great -Britain, 

*  provided  the  candidates  be  within  the  rules  of  the 
'  club,  as  fet  forth  in  a  table,  intitled,  The  aft  of  de- 
'  formitf*    A  claufe  or  two  of  which  I  lhall  tranfmit  to 
'  you. 

'  I.  That  no  perfon  whatfoever   (hall  be  admitted 

*  without  a  vifible  quearity  in  his  afpecl,  or  peculiar  caft 

*  of  countenance  j  of  which  the  prefident  and  officers  for 

the 
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*  the  time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the  prefident  to 
'  have  the  calling  voice. 

'  II.  That  a  fingular  regard  be  had  upon  examination, 
'  to  the  gibbofity  of  the  gentlemen  that  offer  themfelves 
'  as  founder's  kinfmen  ;  or  to  the  obliquity  of  their 

*  figure,  in  what  fort  foever. 

*  III.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nofe  be  emi- 
'  nently  mifcalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or  breadth, 
'  he  fhall  have  a  juft  pretence  to  be  elefted. 

*  Laftly,  That  if  there  fhall  be  two  or  more  competi- 

*  tors  for  the  fame  vacancy,  cateris  paribus,  he  that  has 

*  the  thickeft  (kin  to  have  the  preference* 

'  Every  frefh  member,  upon  his  firft  night,  is  to  en- 

*  tertain  the  company  with  a  difh  of  cod-fim,  and  a 
'  fpeech  inpraife  of  j£/j/>;  whofe  portraiture  they  have 
'  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  difproportion,  over  the 
'  chimney ;  and  their  deflgn  is,  as  foon  as  their  funds 
'  are  fufficient,  to  purchafe  the  heads  of  Therjites,  Duns 

*  Scotus,  Scarron,  Hudibras,  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
'  Oldham,  with  all  the  celebrated  ill  faces  of  antiquity, 
'  as  furniture  for  the  club- room. 

*  As  they  have  always  been  profefled  admirers  of  the 
f  other  fex,  fo  they  unanimously  declare  that  they  will 

*  give  all  poffible  encouragement   to  fuch  as  will  take 
'  the  benefit  of  the  ftatute,  though  none 'yet  have  ap- 

*  peared  to  do  it. 

'  The  worthy  prefident,  who  is   their  rnoft  devoted 
'  champion,  has  lately  fhewn  me  two   copies  of  verfes 

*  compofed  by  a  gentleman  of  his  fociety  ;  the  firft,  a 
'  congratulatory  ode,  infcribed  to  Mrs.  Tohcfavwibd s  upoa 

*  the  lofsof  her  two  fore- teeth  ;  the  other,  a  panegyrick 

*  upon  Mrs.  Andiron*  left  fhoulder.     Mrs.  Wizard  (he 

*  fays)  fmce  the  fmall-pox,  is  grown  tolerably  ugly,  and 

*  a  top  toall  in  the  club ;  but  I  never  heard  him  fo  lavilh 

*  of  his  fine  things,  as  upon  old  Nell  Trolt,  whoconftantly 
'  officiates  at  their  table  ;  her  he  even  adores  and  extols 
'  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mother  Shipton  ;  in   fhort, 
'  Nell  (fays  he)  is   one  of  the  extraordinary  works  of 

*  nature ;  but  as  for  complexion,  fhape,  and  features, 
'  fo  valued  by  others,  they  are  all  mere  outfide  and  fym- 

*  metry,  which  is  his  averfion.     Give  me  leave  to  add, 

*  that  the  prefident  is  a  facetious  pleafant  gentleman, 

•  and 
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and  never  more  fo,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls 
them)  his  dear  mummers  about  him  ;  and  he  often  pro- 
tefts  it  does  him  good  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  right 
genuine  grimace  in  his  air  (which  is  fo  agreeable  in 
the  generality  of  the  French  nation) ;  and,  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  his  imcerity  in  this  particular,  he  gave  me 
a  fight  of  a  lift  in  his  pocket-book  of  all  this  clafs, 
who  for  thefe  five  years  have  fallen  under  his  obferva- 
tion,  with  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the 
rear  [as  one  of  a  promifing  and  improving  afpecl] 

'SIR, 

Oxford,  '  Your  obliged 

March  12,  1710.  *  and  humble  fervant, 

R*.  '  ALEXANDER  CARBUNCLE.* 

*  By  STEESS. 


18    Wednefday,  March  21,   1710-11 


•Eyuifjs,  quowe  jam  mfgraevit  ab  aure 
Omnis  ad  inccrtos  oculos,  &  ga:idia  <vana. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  I.  1  81?. 

But  now  our  nobles  too  are  fops  and  vain, 
Negleft  the  fenfe,  but  love  the  painted  fcene. 

CREECH. 

IT  is  my  defign  in  this  Paper  to  deliver  down  to  pof- 
terity  a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  of 
the  grad'ual  progrefs  which  it  has  made  upon  the  Eng*. 
lifh  ftage  ;  for  there  is  no  queftion  but  our  great  grand 
children  will  be  very  curious  to  know  the  reafon  why 
their  forefathers  ufed  to  fit  together  like  an  audience  of 
foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays 
acted  before  them,  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  un- 
derftand. 

Arjtnoe  was  the  firft  opera  that  gave  us  a  tafte  of  Ita 
lian  mufick.  The  great  fuccefs  this  opera  met  with  pro 
duced  fome  attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon  Italian 
plans,  which  mould  give  a  more  natural  and  reafonable 
entertainment  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elabo- 

VGL,  I,  E  rate 
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rate  trifles  of  that  nation.  This  alarmed  the  poetafters 
and  fidlers  of  the  town,  who  were  ufed  to  deal  in  a  more 
ordinary  kind  of  ware ;  and  therefore  laid  down  an 
eftabliihed  rule,  which  is  received  as  fuch  to  this  day, 
**  That  nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  fet  to  mufick, 
"  that  is  not  nonfenfe*." 

This  maxim  was  no  fooner  received,  but  we  immedi 
ately  fell  to  tranflating  the  Italian  operas ;  and  as  there 
was  no  great  danger  of  hnrting  the  fenfe  of  thofe  extra 
ordinary  pieces,  our  authors  would  often  make  words  of 
their  own  which  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of 
the  paflages  they  pretended  to  tranflate ;  their  chief  care 
being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  Englim  verfe  anfwer  to 
thofe  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
fafcie  tune*  Thus  the  famous  fong  in  Camilla, 

Barbara  Jt  Nintendo,  Cfr. 

Barbarous  woman ,       ,1  know  your  meaning, 

tvliich  exprefies  the  i^entments  of  an  angry  lover,  was 
tranflatedinto  that  Englifh  lamentation, 

"  Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,  &c. 

And  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the  mod  refined  per- 
fons  of  the  Britifh  nation  dying  away  and  languifhing  to 
notes  that  were  filled  with  a  fpirit  of  rage  and  indigna 
tion.  It  happened  alfo  very  frequently,  where  the 
fenfe  was  rightly  tranflated,  the  necefTary  tranfpofition 
of  words,  which  were  drawn  out  of  the  phrafe  of  one 
tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  mufick  appear 
very  abfurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the 
other.  I  remember  an  Italian  verfe  that  ran  thus,  won,! 
for  word, 

•'  And  turn'd  my  rage  into  pity  ;" 

which  the  Englifh  for  rhyme  fake  tranflated, 

*•  And  into  pity  turn'd  my  rage." 

*  Sec  No.  15,  Note  adfncm, 

By 
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By  this  means  the  foft  notes  that  were  adapted  to  pity  in 
the  Italian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the  Englifh  ;  and 
the  angry  founds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  original, 
were  made  to  exprefs  pity  in  the  translation.  It  often 
times  happened  likewife,  that  the  fineft  notes  in  the  air 
fell  upon  the  moil  infignificant  words  in  the  fentence.  I 
have  known  the  word  and  purfued  through  the  whole 
gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a  melodious  the> 
and  have  heard  the  moft  beautiful  graces,  quavers,  and 
divifions  beftowed  upon  then,  for,  and  from;  to  the  eter 
nal  honour  of  our  Engliih  particles. 

The  next  Hep  to  our  refinement,  was  the  introducing 
of  Italian  actors  into  our  opera ;  who  fung  their  parts  in 
their  own  language,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  country 
men  performed  theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The  king 
or  hero  of  the  play  generally  fpoke  in  Italian,  and  his 
flaves  anfwered  him  in  Englifh.  The  lover  frequently 
made  his  court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  his  princefs,  in  a 
language  which  fhe  did  not  underftand.  One  would 
have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dia 
logues  after  this  manner,  without  an  interpreter  be 
tween  the  perfons  that  converfed  together ;  but  this  was 
tfee  ftate  of  the  Englifh  ftage  for  about  three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  underftanding 
half  the  opera  ;  and  therefore  to  eafe  themfelves  entirely 
of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have  fo  ordered  it  at  prefent, 
that  the  whole  opera  is  performed  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  We  no  longer  underftaad  the  language  of  our 
own  ftage  ;  infomuch  that  I  have  often  been  afraid, 
when  I  have  feen  our  Italian  performers  chattering  in 
the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they  hare  been  calling  us 
names,  and  abufing  us  among  themfelves;  but  I  hope, 
fmce  we  do  put  fuch  an  entire  confidence  in  them, 
they  will  not  talk  againft  us  before  our  faces,  thougk 
they  may  do  it  with  the  fame  fafety  as  if  it  were  behind 
our  backs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
how  naturally  an  hiftorian  who  writes  two  or  three  hun 
dred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  tafte  of  his 
wife  forefathers,  will  make  the  following  reflection,  "In 
"  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Italian 
"  tongue  was  fo  well  underftood  in  England,  that  operas 
*'  were  acted  on  thepublick  ftage  in  that  language." 

E  z  One 
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One  fcnrce  knows  bow  to  be  ferious  in  the  confutation 
of  an  abfurdity  that  fhcws  itfclf  at  the  firft  light.  It 
does  not  want  any  great  mea-fu  re  of  fenfe  to  fee  the  ri 
dicule  of  this  monftrous  pra-clice  ;  but  what  makes  it 
the  more  aftonifhing,  it  is  not  the  tafte  of  the  rabble, 
but  of  perfons  of  the  greateft  politenefs,  which  has  efta- 
blimed  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  mufick  above  the 
ll  n  glim,  the  Engli(h  hav-e  a  genius  for  other  performances 
of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind 
a  much  nobler  entertainment.  Would  one  think  it  was 
pofiible  (at  a  time  when  an  author  lived  that  was  able  to 
write  the  Phadra  and  Hippoliius )  for  a  people  to  be  fo 
ftupidiy  fond  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  fcarce  to  give 
a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable  tragedy  ?  Mufick 
is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment:  but  if  it 
would  take  the  entire  poffcflion  of  our  ears,  if  it  would 
make  us  incapable  of  hearing  fenfe,  if  it  would  exclude 
arts  that  have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  refinement 
of  human  nature;  I  muft  confefs  I  would  allow  it  no 
better  quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  banifhes  it  out 
of  his  commonwealth. 

At  prefent  our  notions  of  mufick  are  fo  very  uncer 
tain,  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like  ;  only,  in 
general,  we  are  tranfported  with  any  tiling  that  is  not 
Englifh:  fo  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Italian, 
French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  fame  thing.  In  fhort, 
onr  Englifh  mufick  is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet 
planted  in  its  ftead. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  gronnd,  every  man 
is  at  liberty  to  prefent  his  plan  for  a  new  one ;  and 
though  it  be  but  indifferently  put  together,  it  may  £114-. 
nifn  feveral  hints  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  good  archi* 
tecl.  I  mall  take  the  fame  liberty  in  a  following  paper, 
of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  fubjeft  of  mufick  ;  which 
I  mall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  manner,  to  be 
confidered  by  thofe  who  are  matters  in  the  art.  C*. 

*  By  ADD  i  SON,  dated  itfeems  frwn  Chelfea. 
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ZV  £«/<?  ficen-nt,  impis  me  quvdcne  pufrlh 
b't.-txtruni  animiy  ruro  &  ptrpauca  loiuentiz.  . 

Hor.  i  vSat.  iv.  17, 

Thank  heaven  that  mnde  me  of  an  humble  mind  ; 
7*o  a&icn  little,  lef&  to  words  inclin'd! 

OBSERVING  onepcrfon  behold  another,  who  was  an 
utter  flranger  to  him,  with  a  call  of  hi?  eye, 
which,  methought,  exprciTed  an  emotion  of  heart  very 
different  from  what  could  b-i  raifedby  an  object  fo  agree 
able  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to  connder, 
not  without  fome  fecret  forrow,  the  condition  of  an  en 
vious  man.  Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain* 
magical  force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious 
have  by  their  fafcination  blafted  the  enjoyments  of  the 
happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  fays,  fome  have  been  fo  cu 
rious  as  to  remark  the  times  and  fcafons  when  the  itrok«r 
of  an  envious  eye  is  molt  efFeftu:UJy  pernicious,  and 
have  obferved  that  it  has  been  when,  the  perfon  envied 
has  been  in  any  circamltance  of  glory  and  triumph..  At 
fuch  a  time  the  mind  of  the  profperous  man  goes,  as  it 
were,  abroad,  among  things  without  him,  and  is  more 
cxpofed  to  the  malignity.  But  I  mall  not  dwell  upo?* 
fpeculations  fo  abftracled  as  this,  or  repeat  the-  many  ex 
cellent  things,  which  one  might  collect  out  of  authors 
upon  this  rr.iferable  affection  ;  but  keeping  in  the  road  of 
common  life,  confider  the  -envious  man  with  relation  to 
thefe  three  heads,  his  pains,  his  reliefs,  and  his  happi- 
nefs. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  ali  occasions- which* 
ought  to  give  him  plcafure.  The  relifh  of  his  life  is 
inverted  ;  and  the  objects  which  adminifter  the  higheft 
fatisfadion  to  thofe  who  are  exempt  from  this  paffionu 
give  the  quickeft  pangs  to  perfons  who  are  fubjed  to  it. 
All  the  perfections,  ftf  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious : 
£  3.  Youth, 
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Youth,  beauty,  valour,  and  wifdom  are  provocations  of 
their  difpleafu  re.  What  a  wretched  and  apoitate  (fate 
is  this  1  to  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a 
man  becaufe  we  approve  him!  the  condition  of  the  en 
vious  man  is  the  moft  emphatically  miferable  ;  he  is  not 
edly  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another's  merit  or  fuc- 
cefi,  but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a 
plot  againft  his  quiet,  by  ftudying  their  own  happinef$ 
and  advantage.  Will  Pro/ rper*  is  an  honeft  tale-bearer, 
he  makes  it  his  bafmefs  to  join  in  converfation  with  en- 
\ious  men.  He  points  to  fuch  an  handfome  young  fel 
low,  and  whifpers  that  he  is  fecretly  married  to  a  great 
fortune.  When  they  doubt,  he  adds  circumftances  to 
prove  it ;  and  never  fails  to  aggravate  their  diftrefs,  by 
alluring  them,  that,  to  his  knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle 
will  leave  him  fome  thoufands.  Willhss  many  arts  of 
this  kind  to  torture  this  fort  of  temper,  and  delights  in 
it  When  he  finds  them  change  colour,  and  fay  faintly 
they  wiih  fuch  a  piece  of  news  is  true,  he  has  the  malice 
tofpeak  fome  good  or  other  of  every  man  of  their  ac 
quaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  thofe  little  ble- 
mimes  and  imperfections  that  difcover  themfelves  in  an 
illuftrious  character.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  confolation 
to  an  envious  perfon,  when  a  man  of  known  honour 
does  a  thing  unworthy  himfelf,  or  when  any  aclion 
which  was  well  executed,  upon  better  information  ap 
pears  fo  altered  in  its  circumftances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is 
divided  among  many,  inftead  of  being  attributed  to 
one.  This  is  a  fecret  fatisfaftion  to  thefe  malignants ; 
for  the  perfon  whom  they  before  could  not  but  'admire, 
they  fancy  is  nearer  their  own  condition  as  foon  as  his 
merit  is  mared  among  others.  I  remember  fome  years 
ago  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem  without  the  name 
of  the  author.  The  little  wits,  who  were  incapable  of 
writing  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  fuppofed  writer. 
When  that  would  not  do,  they  took  great  pains  to  fup- 
prefs  the  opinion  that  it  was  his.  That  again  failed. 
The  next  refuge  was  to  fay  it  was  overlooked  by  one 
man,  and  many  pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An 
honeft  fellow  who  fat  among  a  clufter  cf  them  in  debate 
en  this  fubjeft,  cried  out,  '*  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  fure 

"  none 
»  See  SPECT.    N°  20.  p.  81. 
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'*  none  of  you  yourfelves  had  an  hand  in  it,  you  are 
"  but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ  it."  But  the  moft 
ufuai  fuccour  to  the  envious,  in  cafes  of  namelefs  merit 
in  this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  poflible,  un 
fixed,  and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of  it 
from  falling  upon  any  particular  perfon.  You  fee  an 
envious  man  clear  up  his  countenance,  if  in  the  rela 
tion  of  any  man's  great  happinefs  in  one  point,  you 
mention  his  tmeafmefs  in  another.  When  he  hears  fuch 
a  one  is  very  rich  he  turns  pale,  but  .recovers  when 
you  add  that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the 
only  fure  way  to  an  envious  man's  favour,  is  not  to  de- 
ferve  it. 

But  if  we  confider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it  it, 
like  reading  of  the  feat  of  a  giant  in  a  romance ;  the 
magnificence  of  his  houfe  confilh  in  the  many  limbs  of 
men  whom  he  has  ilain.  If  any  who  promised  them- 
felves  fuccefs  in  any  uncommon  undertaking  mifcarry  ic 
the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at  what  would  have  been 
nfeful  and  laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  derifion, 
the  envious  man,  under  the  colour  of  hating  vain-glory, 
can  fmile  with  an  inward  wantonnefs  of  heart  at  the  ill 
effect  it  may  have  upon  an  honeft  ambition  for  the  fu 
ture. 

Having  thoroughly  confidered  the  nature  of  this  paf- 
fion,  I  have  made  it  my  ftudy  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that 
may  accrue  to  me  from  thele  my  fpeculations  ;  and  if  I 
am  not  miltaken  in  myfelf,  I  think  I  have  a  genius  to 
cfcape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a  cofFee-houfe  one  of  my 
Papers  commended,  I  immediately  apprehended  the  envy 
that  would  fpring  from  that  applaufe;  and  therefore 
gave  a  defcription  of  my  face  the  next  day  ;  being  re- 
folved,  as  I  grow  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  refign  my 
pretenfions  to  beauty.  This,  I  hope,  may  give  fome 
eafe  to  thofe  unhappy  gentlemen  who  do  me  the  ho 
nour  to  torment  themfelves  upon  the  account  of  this 
my  Paper.  As  their  cafe  is  very  deplorable,  and  de- 
ferves  companion,  I  fhall  fometimes  be  dull,  in  pity  to 
them,  and  will  from  time  to  time  adminifter  confola- 
tions  to  them  by  further  difcoveries  of  my  perfon.  In 
the  meanwhile,  if  any  one  fays  the  SPECTATOR  has 
witA  it  may  be  fame  relief  to  them  to  think  that  he 
E  4  does. 
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not  fhcw  it  in  company.  And  if  any  one  praifes  his 
morality,  they  may  comfort  themfelves  by  confidering 
that  his  face  is  none  of  the  longeft.  R*, 

*  By  Sf  EELE. 
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»  i  K  VVO$ 

Hom.  II.  i.  22£. 

Thou  dog  in  forehead.  —  •  POPE. 

AMONG  the  other  hardy  undertakings  which  I 
have  propofed  to  myfelf,  that  of  the  correction 
of  impudence  is  what  I  have  very  much  at  heart.  This 
in  a  particular  manner  is  my  province  as  SPECTATOR  ; 
for  it  is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  the  eyes,  and 
that  againft  fuch  as  the  offenders  would  perhaps  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  injuring  any  other  way.  The 
following  letter  is  a  complaint  of  a  young  lady,  who  fets 
forth  a  trefpafs  of  this  kind,  with  that  command  of  her- 
felf  as  befits  beauty  and  innocence,  and  yet  v/ithfo  much 
fpirit  as  fufficiently  expreffes  her  indignation.  The 
v  'hole  tranfafticn  is  performed  with  the  eyes  \  and  the 
crime  is  no  kfs  than  employing  them  in  fuch  a  mannsr, 
as  to  divert  the  eyes  of  others  from  the  beft  ufe  they  can 
make  of  them,  even  looking  up  to  heaven. 

•  SIR, 
«  *Tp*HERE  never  was  (I  believe)   an  acceptable  man 

*  J[      but  had   fornc  aukward  imitators.     Ever  (ince 

*  the  SPECTATOR  appeared,  have  I  remarked  a  kind  of 

*  men,  whom  I  choofe  to  call  S;&rers  ;  that  without  any 

*  regard  to  time,  place  ormodefty,  difturba  lirge  company 

*  with  their  impertinent  eyes.    SPECTATORS   make  up, 

*  a  proper  aiTernbly  for  a  puppet-  (how  or  a  bear-garden  ; 
r  but  devout  Applicants  and  attentive   hearers,  are  the 
'  audience  one  ought  to  expect  in  churches.     I  am,  Sir, 
«  member  of  a  fmall  pious  congregation  in-ar  one  of  the 

*  north  gates  of  this  city  j  much  the  greater  part  of  us 

«  indeed 
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'  indeed' are  females*,  and  ufed  to  behave  our/elves  in  a 
f  regular  attentive  .manner,  till  very  lately  one  whole  itle 
'  has  been  difturbad  by  one  of  thefe  moniirous  ftarers ; 
'  he  is  the  head  taller  than  anyone  in  the  church  ;  but 
'  for  the  greater  advantage-  of  expofing  himfelf,  ftanda 
'  upon  a  haffodk,  and.  commands  the  whole  congregation,, 

*  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  devouteft  part  of  the 

*  auditory  ;  for  what  with  blu-hing,  eonfufion,  and  vex- 
Cation,  we  can  n^hc'r  mind  tbe  prayers  nor  fermom. 

*  Yo-ar  aninaadveriion  upon  this  •  iufolenoe  wouid.be  at 

*  great  favour  to, 

«•  S  I  R, 

*  Your  moft  humble  ferranf.. 

<  S..C/' 

T  hove -freqacady  fcea  ofihis  fort  of  fellows,  and  do? 
«J?iuk  thirc  cannot  be  a  Beater  aggravation  of  an  oitenoe^. 
tiiati  tliat  it  is  coiiMiiUedivl-icre  thecrimlnai  is  protected- 
by  the  fe;!Y:d-ne]fe  of  die  piace  whici\.  he  violates- 
Many  reflcctio:n%  of  this  ion  might  be  very  juMy  made- 
upon  this  fort  of  behaviour,  font  a  Sparer  is  not  ufually 
a  perfon  to  be  convinced  by  the  rsafojni  of  the  thing,,  and* 
a  feiiovy  that  is  cupa'ole  of  ihevving  a-n  impud-ent  fiont 
before  a  wh^e  congregation,  ajad  can  bear  ibeing  a  pub- 
lick:  fpeftacle,  is  not  fo  e^ifily  rebuked  as  to  amend  by 
admonitio'S.1?.  If  therefore  my  coniefpondent  does  nor 
Inform  me,  that  wirhin  fcreo  days  -after  this  date  the* 
Liarbarian  does  not  at  levli  ihmd  upon  his  own  legs  only,. 
without  an  errmience,  my  friend  Witt  P-roffrcv*  has  p-o- 
raifed  to  take  an  haflock  oppofite  to  hit-n,  and  ihire1 
agr.inft  him  in  defence  of  the  iuHes>  1  have  given  him 
directions,  ?.ccordi:,ng  to  the  moli  cxafl  rules  of  opticks,, 
to  place  himfelf  in  facJi  a  manner,  that  he  Ih-all  meet 
his  eyes  vvhereever  he  ifhcows  thc:ii.  I  have  hopes,  that 
v.'lu-.-i  Will  confronts  hi-ra,  ^vnd  all  the  ladies,  in  whofe 
"behalf  he  engages  hi  mi,  ca'ft  kind  looks  and  wifiies  of' 
fiiccefs  at  their  champion,  he  will.havre  fome  lhame,  and 
feel  a  1-ittieof  the  pain  he  ha*  fb  often  put  others  to,  of" 
feeing  out  of  countenance. 

Jt  has    indeed  been   time  out  of  mind  generally'  re 
marked,    and  as   often  lamented,  that  this  .family    of 
btarers  have  infefled   publick  affemblies*     I   know  no 
E  5  other: 

*•  See  SPECT.  N°  19,  p.  78*. 
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other  way  to  obviate  fo  great  an  evil,  except,  in  the 
cafe  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  fome  male  friend 
will  take  the  part  of  fuch  as  are  under  the  oppreflion  of 
impudence,  and  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  ftarers  where- 
ever  they  meet  them.  While  we  fuffer  our  women  to 
be  thus  impudently  attacked,  they  have  no  defence,  but 
in  the  end  to  caft  yielding  glances  at  the  ftarers.  In  this 
cafe,  a  man  who  has  no  fenfe  of  fhame,  has  the  fame  ad 
vantage  over  his  miftrefs,  as  he  who  has  no  regard  for 
his  own  life  has  over  his  adverfary.  While  the  genera 
lity  of  the  world  are  fettered  by  rules,  and  move  by 
proper  and  juft  methods;  he  who  has  no  refpeft  to  any 
of  them,  carries  away  the  reward  due  to  that  propriety 
of  behaviour,  with  no  other  merit,  but  that  of  having 
neglecled  it; 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  fort  of  outlaw  in 
good- breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  faid  of  him  no 
natioruor  perfon  can  be  concerned  for.  For  this  reafon 
one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  have  put  myfelf  to  great 
pains  in  confidering  this  prevailing  quality  which  we 
call  impudence,  and  have  taken  notice  that  it  exerts 
itfelf  in  a  different  manner,  according  to  the  different 
'foils  wherein  fbch  fubjeds  of  thefe  dominions,  as  are 
matters  of  it,  were  born.  .Impudence  in  an  Englifhman 
is  fullen  and  infolent;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untraclable 
and  rapacious ;  in  an  Irifhman  abfiird  and  fawning:  as 
the  courfe  of  the  world  now  runs,  the  impudent  Englilh- 
jnan  behaves  like  a  furly  landlord,  the  Scot  like  an  ill-re 
ceived  gueft,  and  the  Irifhman  like  a  ftranger,  who 
knows  he  is  not  welcome.  There  is  feldom  any  thing 
entertaining  either  in  the  impudence  of  a  South  or  North 
*Briton  ;  but  that  of  an  Irifhman  is  always  comick.  A 
true  and  genuine  impudence  is  ever  the  effect  of  igno 
rance  without  the  leaft  fenfe  of  it.  The  beft  and  mofl 
fuccefsful  ftarers  now  in  this  town,  are  of  that  nation  j 
they  have  ufually  the  advantage  of  the  ftature  mentioned 
jn  the  above  letter  of  my  correfpondent,  and  generally 
take  their  ftands  in-  the  eye  of  women  of  fortune ;  info- 
mach  that  I  have  known  one  of  them,  three  months  afi. 
ter  he  came  from  plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  air,  lead 
out  a  woman  from  a  play,  which  one  of  OUT  own  breed, 

after 
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after  four  years  at  Oxford  and  two  at  the  Temple,  would 
have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  thefe  people 
Rave  ufually  the  preference  to  our  own  fools,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  fillier  part  of  womankind.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  an  EngUfh  coxcomb  is  feldom  fo  obfequious  as  an; 
Irifh  one  ;  and  when  the  defign  of  pleafing  is  vifible,  an 
abfurdity  in  the  way  toward  it,  is-  eafily  forgiven. 

But  thofe  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  go  on 
without  reflection  that  they  arc  fuch,  are  more  to  be  to 
lerated,  than  a  fet  of  fellows  among  us  who  profefs  im 
pudence  with  an  air  of  humour,  and  think  to  carry  off 
the  moil  inexcufable  of  all  faults  in  the  world,  with  no 
other  apology  than  faying  in  a  gay  tone,  "  I  put  an  im- 
*'  pudent  face  upon  the  matter."  No  ;  no  man  (hall  her 
allowed  the  advantages  of  impudence,  who  is  confcious 
that  he  is  fuch*  If  he  knows  he  is-  impudent,  he  may 
as  well  be  otherwife;  and  it  (hall  be  expected  that  he 
blufh,  when  he  fees  he  makes  another  do  it.  For  nothing 
can  atone  for  the  want  of  modefty ;  without  which- 
beauty  is  ungraceful,  and  wit  deteftable.  R*.. 

*  By  STEEL*. 
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•'      '  Locus  eft  &  pluribus  umlris*         Hor.  I  Ep.  v.  28* 

There's  room  enough,  and  each  may  bring  his  friend* 

CREECH* 

I  AM  fometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  three  great  pro/efilon.r  of  Divinity,,  Law, 
and  Phyfick  ;  how  th«y  are-*feach  of  them  overburdened1, 
with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  multitudes  of  ingeni*- 
ous  gentlemen  that  ftarvs  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  Clergy  into  Generals,  FielH' Of 
ficers,  and  Subalterns.  Among  the  firft  we  may  reckorr 
Biihops,  Deans,  and  Arch-Deacons.  Among  the  fecond 
jjre  Doctors-  of  Divinity,  Prebendaries,  and  all  that  wear 
Icarfs.  The  reft  are  comprehended  under  the  Subal- 
!-•  6.  terns, 
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terns.  As  for  the  firft  clafs,  our  conflhution  prefervcs 
it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbents,  notvvithftanding 
competitors  are  numberlefs.  Upon  a  ftrift  calculation,, 
it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of 
late  years  i**  *!  ',cond  diviiion,  feveral  brevets  having 
been  granted  for  the  converting  of  Subalterns  into  ScarU 
Officers  ;  in  fo  much,  that  within  my  memory  the  price 
©f  luteftring  is  raifed  above  two-pence  in  a  yard. 
As  for  the  Subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be  numbered* 
Should  our  Clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt  practice 
of  the  Laity,  by  the  fplitring  of  their  freeholds,  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  moil  of  the  elections  in  Eng 
land. 

The  body  of  the  Law  is  no  lefs  incumbered  with  fa- 
iperfluous  members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army,  which- 
toe  tells  us  was  fo  crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room 
to  ufe  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  fociety  of  men. 
way  be  divided  into  the  litigious,  and  peaceable.-  Under 
the  firft  are  comprehended  all  thofe  who  are  carried 
down. in  coach- fulls  to  WeftminJfter-Hall,  every  morning 
ki  term-time.  Martial's  defcription  of  this  fpecies  of 
Lawyers  is  full  of  humour  : 

Iras  y  'verb a  loccmt. 

*c  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ;"  that  are- 
wore  or"  lefs  paffronate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  itv 
and  allow  their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath  proportion- 
able  to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him.  I  muft 
however  obferve  to  the  reader,  that  above  three  parts  of 
thofe  whom  I  reckon  among  the  litigious  are  fuch  as 
are  only  quarrelfome  in  their  hearts,  and  have  no  op 
portunity  of  mewing  their  paffion  at  the  bar.  Never- 
thelefs,  as  they  do  not  know  what  ftrifes  may  arife, 
they  appear  at  the  Hall  every  day,  that  they  may  (hew 
ihemfelves  \n  a  readinefs  to  enter  the  lifts^  whenever 
there  (hall  be  occafion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  Lawyers  are,  in   the  firft  place,   many 
of  the  Benchers  of  the  feveral  Inns  of  Court,  who  feem 
to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  Law,,  and  are  endowed  with 
thofe  qualifications  of  mind   that  accomplilh   a  man  ra 
ther  for  a. ruler  than  a  pleader.     Tkefe  menlive  peace 
ably 
6 
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ably  in  their  habitations,  eating  once  a  clay,  and  dan 
cing  once  a  year*,  for  the  honour  of  their  re fpective  &»- 
cicties. 

Another  nnmberlefs  branch  of  peaceable  lawyers,  are 
thofe  young  men  who  being  placed  at  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  order  to  frudy  the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent 
theplay-houfe  more  than  Weftminfter-Hall,  andarefeer* 
in  all  publick  aiTemblies,  except  in  a  Court  of  Juftice.- 
I  (hall  &y  nothing  cf  thofe  iilent  and  bufy  multitudes 
that  are  employed  within  doors  in  the  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances;  nor  of  thofe  greater  num 
bers  that  palliate  their  want  of  bufincfs  with  a  pretence 
to  fuch  chamber- practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profefllon  of 
Fhyikk,  we  fh&Il  find  a  moil  for raidable  body  of  men. 
The  fight  of  the  ITT  is  enough  to  make  a  man  ferious,  for 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a  nation 
abounds  in  I  hyficirrns,  it  grows  thin  of  people.  Sir 
William  Temple  is  very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  rea- 
jfon  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  fend 
out  fuch  prodigious  fwarms,  and  over-ran  the  world 
with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly  ;  but  had 
that  excellent  author  obferved  that  there  were  no  #u- 
dents  in  Phyfick  among  the  fuhjefts  of  Thorand  Woden, 
and  that  this  fcience  very  much  flourimes  in  the  north  at 
prefent,  he  might  have  found  a  better  folution  for  this 
difficulty  than  any  of  thofe  he  has  made  ufe  of.  This- 
body  of  men  in  our  own  country,  may  be  defcribed  like 
the  Britim  army  in  Casfar's  time.  Some  of  them  flay  in 
chariots,  and  fome  on  foot.  If  the  infantry  do  lefe  exe 
cution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is-  becaufe  they  cannot  }>$• 
carried  fo  fcon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  dif- 
patch  fo  much-bufmefs  in  fo  ihort  a  time.  Bcfides  this 
body  of  regular  troops,  there  are  ftragglers,  who  without 
being  duly  lilted  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  mifchief  to 
thofe  who  are  fo  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands 

There  are,  befides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable- 
retainers  to  Phyfick,  who  for  want  of  other  patients, 
amufe  themfelves  with  the  (lifting  of  cats  in  an  air-pump, 
cutting  up-  dogs  alive*,  or  impaling,  of  infefts  upon  tihe 
point  of  a  needle  for  microfcopical  observations;  befides 
thofe  that  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and 

the. 
*  See  DugdaW's  Orjgints 
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the  chafe  of  butterflies :  not  to  mention  the  cockleihell- 
merchants,  and  fpider-catchers. 

When  I  confider  how  each  of  thefe  profeflions  are 
erouded  with  multitudes  that  feek  their  livelihood  in 
them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of 
them,  who  may  be  rather  faid  to  be  of  the  fcience,  than 
the  profeflion ;  I  very  much  wonder  at  the  humour  of 
parents,  who  will  not  rather  choofe  to  place  their  fons  in 
a  way  of  life  where  an  honefl  induftry  cannot  but  thrive, 
than  in  ftations  where  the  greateft  probity,  learning,  and 
good  fenfe  may  mifcarry.  How  many  men  are  Coun 
try-Curates,  that  might  have  made  themfelves  Alder 
men  of  London,  by  a  right  improvement  of  a  fmaller  funt 
of  money  than  what  is  ufually  laid  out  upon  a  learned 
education  ?  A  fober  frugal  perfon,  of  flender  parts  and" 
a  flow  apprehenfion,  might  have  thrived  in  trade,  though 
he  ftarves  upon  Phyfick  ;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough 
pleafed  to  buy  filks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not  venture 
to  feel  his  pulfe.  Vagellius  is  careful,  ftudious,  and 
obliging,  but  withal  a  little  thick-flcuMed ;  he  has  not  a 
fingle  client,  but  might  have  had  abundance  of  cuf- 
tomers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking 
to  a  particular  profeflicn,  and  therefore  defire  their  fons 
may  be  of  it :  whereas,  in  fo  great  an  affair  of  life, 
they  fliould  con-fider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their 
children,  more  than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that 
there  are  very  few  in  it  fo  dall  and  heavy,  who  may  not 
be  placed  in  ftations  of  life,  which  may  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes..  A  well-regulated 
commerce  is  not,  like  Law,  Phyfick,  or  Divinity,  to  be 
overftocked  wkh  hands ;  but  on  the  contrary,  flourimes 
by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all  its  profcf- 
fors.  Fleets  of  merchant-men  are  fo  many  fquadrons  of 
floating  (hops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufactures  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out  chapmen  u ra 
cier  both  the  tropicks.  C*. 

*  By  AD  D  i  s  o  N,  who  defires  his  readers  to  compare  with  this  whit- 
is  faid.iA  Vol.11.  N°  108,  whjch  iee  adfnem. 


Mondav, 
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Quedcunque  o <lend 'is  rnihijic,  incredulus  od'u 

Hor..  Ars  Poet.  ver..  1 88. 

—Whatever  contradicls  1117  fenfe 

J  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe.       ROSCOM  MON, 

THE  wordSpECTATOR  being  moft  ufually  under- 
ftood  as  one  of  the  audience  at  publick  reprefen- 
tations  in  our  theatres,  I  feldom  fail  of  many  letters  re 
lating  to  plays  and  operas.  But  indeed  there  are  fuch 
monllrous  things  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had  not 
been  an  eye-vvitnefs  of  them,  one  could  not  believe  that 
fuch  matters  had  really  been  exhibited.  There  is  very- 
little  which  concerns  human  life,  or  is  a  picture  of  na 
ture,  that  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  com 
pany.  The  underftanding  is  difmifled  from  our  enter 
tainments.  Our  mirth  is  the  laughter  of  fools,,  and  our 
admiration  the  wonder  of  idiots ;  elfe  fuch  improbable, 
monftrous,  and  incoherent  dreams  could  not  go  off  as 
they  do,  not  only  without  the  utmoil  fcorn  and  con 
tempt,  but  even  with  the  loudeft  applaufe  and  approba 
tion.  But  the  letters  of  my  correfpondents  will  repre- 
fcnt  this  affair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  any  dif- 
courfe  of  my  own  ;  I  mail  therefore  give  them  to  my 
reader  with  only  this  preparation,  that  they  all  come 
from  players,  and  that  the  bufinefs  of  playing  is  now  fo 
managed,  that  you  are  not  to  he  furprifed  when  I^iay  one 
or  two  of  them  are  rational,  others  fenfitive  and  ve 
getative  aclors,  and  others  wholly  inanimate.  I  mall 
not  place  thefe  as  I  have  named  them,  but  as  they  have 
precedence  in  the  opinion  of  their  audiences* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
'  'VT'OUR  having  been  fo  humble  as  to  take  notice  of 

I     the  epiilles  of  other  animals,  emboldens  me,  who 
«  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs..  Tofts,  to  re- 

'  prefent 
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*  prefent  to  you,  That  I  think  I  was  hardly  nfed  in  not 

*  having  the  part  of  the  licm  in  Hydafpts  given  to   mt. 
'  It  would  Have  been  but  a  natural  itep  for  me  to  have 
'  perfonatcd  that  noble  creature,  after  having  behaved 

*  myfeif  to  fatisfafiion  in    the  part   above-mentioned* 

*  That  of  a   lion  is  too  greitt  a  ch-aracler  for  one-tht& 

*  never  trod   the  ft  age  before  but  upon  two   legs.     As 

*  for  the  little  relrftance  which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be 

*  excufed,    when  it    is  totiltdered    that  the    dart    was 

*  thrown  nt  me  by  fo  fair  a  IT  hand.     I  raw  ft  confcfs  1  had 

*  but  juft  put  on   mv  brutality;  and   Camillas  charms 

*  were  fuch,  that  beholding  her  ereft  mien,  hearing  her 

*  charming  voice,  and  aftonifhed  with  her  graceful  mo— 

*  tion,  I  could  not  keep  up  to  my  afluinedfiercenefs,  but 

*  died  like  a. man. 

*  Inm,  SIR, 

*  Ycurmolt  humble  fervant, 

•THOMAS  I'RONE.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  -~|~  HIS  is  to  let  you  underihnd,  that  the  play-houfe- 

*  i      is  a  reprefentation  of  the  world  in  nothing  fo- 

*  much  as  in  this  particular,  that  no  one  rifes  in  it  ac- 
'  cording  to   his  merit.     I  have  afted   fevera'I  parts  of 

*  'houfliold-ftnff  \vitll  great  applaufe  for  many  years  :  I 

*  am  one  of  the  men  in"  the  hangings  in   Tbe  Empvror  of 

*  the  Moon  \  I  have  twice  performed  'the  : 'third.  chix.ir  in  an 
'•  Englifh  op'-ra;,  an-d  have  rehearfed  the  pump  in  The 

*  Fortune-Hunters.     I  am  now  grown  old,  and  hope  you 
'  will  recommend  me  fo  effectually,   as  tliat  I   may  fay 
'  fomething  before  I   go    oiF  the  llage  ;  in-  which  you* 
6  will  do  a  great  «cl.  of  charity  to 

*  Your  moil  humble  fervant, 

'  WILLIAM  SCREN,E.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  T^^er^an(^"1g  that  Mr.  Scrette  has  writ  to  you,  and 

*  \_J    defired  to  be  raifed  from  dumb  and  ftill  parts  ;  I 

*  defire,    if  you   give  him  motion  or  fpeech,   that  you* 
f  would  advance  me  in  my  way,  and  let  me  keep  on  in 

*  what  1  humbly  prcfume  I  am  a  mailer,,  to  wit,  in  repre- 

'•  fenting. 
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*  Tenting  human  and  ftill  life  together.'   I  have  feveral 
'  times  afted  one  of  the  fmeft  flower  pots  in  the  fame 

*  opera  wherein  Mr.  -Serene  is  a  chair ;  therefore  upon 
'  his  promotion,  requeft  that  I  may  fucceed  him  in  the 
to  hangings,  with  my  hand  in  the  orange- trees. 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  RALPH  SIMPLE.* 

•SIR,  Drury-Lane,  March  24,  1710-1  T. 

'  T  SAW  ycur  friend  the  Templar  thi^  evening  in  the 
'  X.  pit,  and  thought  he  looked  very  Httle  pleafed  with 

*  the  reprefentation  of  the  mad  fcene  of  cl%e  Pilgrim.    I 

*  with,  Sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  animadvert 

*  frequently  upon  the  falfe  tafte  the  town  is  in,  with  re- 
'  lationto  plays  as  well  as  operas.     It  certainly  requires 

*  a  degree  of  underftanding  to  play  juftly;  but  fuch  is 
'  our  condition,  that  we  are  to  fufpend  our  reafon  to 
'  perform  our  parts.  As  to  fcenes  of  madnefs,  you  know, 

*  Sir,  there  are  noble  inftances  of  this  kind  in  Shake- 

*  fpeare  ;  but  then  it  is  the  difturbance  of  a  noble  mind, 

*  from  generous  and  humane  refentments.  It  is  like  that 

*  grief  which  we  have  for  the  deceafe  of  our  friends.    It 

*  is  no  diminution,  but  a  recommendation  of  human  na- 
'  ture,  that  in  fuch  incidents,  paflion  gets  the  better  of 

*  reafon  ;  and  all  vve  can  think  to  comfort  ourfelves,  is 
«  impotent  againft  half  what   we  feel.     I  will  not  men- 

*  tion  that  we3had  an  idiot  in  the  fcene,  and  all  the  fenfe 
'  it  is  represented  to  have,  is  that  of  lull.     As  for  my- 
'  fclf  who  have  long  taken  pains  in  perfonating  the  paf- 
'  fions,  I  have  to-night  a<fted  only  an  appetite.     The  part 
'  I  played  is  thirlt,  but  it  is  reprefented  as  written  rather 
'  by   a  drayman  than  a  poet.     I  come  in  with  a  tub 

*  about  m^,  that  tub  hung  with  quart  pots,  with  a  full 
'  gillon  at  r.\y  mouth,  I  am  afliamad  to  tell  you  that  I 
'  pieafed  very  much,  and  this  was  introduced  as  a  mad-. 

*  nefs  ;  but   fure  it  was  not  human  madnefs,  fur  a  mule 
*o  r  an  afs  may  have  been  as  dry  as  ever  I  v/as  in  my 
'  life. 

I  am,    SIR, 
*  Your  rnoft  obedient  and  humble  fervant.' 


Mr... 
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*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,     From  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand. 

•  TF  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give  you  this 

•  JL  trouble  to  acquaint  yon,  that  I  am  the  unfortunate 
'  king  Latinui>  and  I  believe  I  am  the  firft  prince  that 
'  dated  from  this  palace  fince  John  of  Gaunt.     Such  is 
'  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatnefs,  that  I  who 

•  lately  never  moved  without  a  guard,  am  now  prefled 
'  as  a  common  foldier,  and  am  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair 

•  wind  againit  my  brother  Lewis  of  France.     It  is  a  very 
«  hard  thing  to  put  off  a  character  which  one  has  ap« 
'  peared  in  with  applaufe.     This  I  experienced  iince  tne 

•  lofs  of  my  diadem ;  for  upon  quarrelling  with  another 
'  recruit,  I  fpoke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part  in  re* 


-  "  Moft  audacious  flave, 

"  Dar'ft  thou  an  angry  monarch's  fury  brave  ?" 

'  The  words  were  no  fooner  out  of  my  mouth,  when  a 
ferjeant  knocked  me  down,  and  aiked  me  if  I  had  a 
mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  things  nobody  underftood. 
You  fee,  Sir,  my  unhappy  circumftances  j  and  if  by 
your  mediation  you  can  procure  a  fubfidy  for  a  prince 
(who  never  failed  to  make  all  that  beheld  him  merry 
at  his  appearance)  you  will  merit  the  thanks  of 
'  Your  friend, 

'  The  King  of  LatiumS 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
For  the  good  of  the  publick. 

Within  two  doors  of  the  mafqnerade  lives  an  eminent 
Italian  chirurgeon,  arrived  from  the  carnivsl  at  Venice, 
of  great  experience  rn  private  cures.  Accommodations 
are  provided,  and  perfons  admitted  in  their  mafquing 
habits. 

He  has  cured  fmce  his  coming  hither,  in  lefs  than,  a 
fortnight,  four  fcaramouches,  a  mountebank  doctor,  two 
Ta-rkiih  baffas,  three  nuns,  and  a  morris-dancer. 

Venienti  occurrite  merit* 
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N.  B.  Any  perfon  may  agree  by  the  great,  and  be  kept 
in  repair  by  the  year.  The  doclor  draws  teeth  without 
pulling  off  your  mafque.  R*. 


*  By  STEBLE. 


N°  23      Tuefday,  March  27,  1711. 


$fg<vit  atrox  Volfcenst  nee  teli  confpicit  ufquam 
Au8orem>  nee  quo  fe  ardent  immitter*  pojflt. 

Virg.  J£n*  ix.  420. 

Fierce  Volfcens  foams  with  rage,  and  gazing  round 
.  De/cry'd  not  him,  who  gave  the  fatal  wound  ; 
Nor  kne\v  to  fix  revenge,  DRYDZ'N. 

*  ""INHERE  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  bafe  unge- 
JL  nerous  fpirit,  than  the  giving  of  fecret  ftabs  to 
a  man's  reputation;  lampoons  and  fatires,  that  are 
written  with  wit  and  fpint,  are  like  poifoned  darts, 
which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable. 
For  this  reafon  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  fee  the 
talenta  of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the  pofleflion  of  an 
ill-natured  man.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratifica 
tion  to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman- wit,  than  to  ftir  up  for- 
row  in  the  heart  of  a  private  perfon,  to  raife  uneafmefs 
iimong  near  relations,  and  to  expofe  whole  families  to 
derifion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  remains  unfeen  and  un- 

*  The  following  endorfement  at  the  top  of  this  paper;  N°  23,  is  in 
a  let  of  the  Spedator,  in  izmo.  of  the  edition  in  1712,  which  .con 
tains  fame  MS.  notes  by  a  Spaniih  merchant,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  original  publication  : 

41  The  Chnraftc-  of  Dr.  S \VIFT." 

This  was  Mr.  Rlundtfs  opinion,  and  whether  this  vyas  well-grounded, 
ill -ground  ed,  or  ungrounded,  probably  he  was  not  fingular  in  it.  The 
intimacy  between  S  w  i  FT,  ST  F  1. 1.  E,  and  ADD  i  so  N  was  now  over; 
and  that  they  wore  about  this  time  eltranged,  appears  from  Swi  K  r's 
own  teflimonv,  dated  March  16,  1710-11.  See  Swift's  Works. 
Edit.  cr.  8vo.  Vol.  xxii.  p.  j88. 
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difcovered.  If,  befides  the  accompHPrments  of  being, 
v.'itty  and  ill-natnred,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,, 
he  is  one  of  the  moft  mifchievous  creatures  that  can  en 
ter  into  a  civil  fociety.  His  fatire  will  then  chiefly  fait 
upon  thofe  who  ought  to  be  the  moft  exempt  from  it. 
Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  praife- worthy, 
will  be  made  the  fubjecl:  of  ridicule  and  buiFocmry*  It  is 
impoffible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arife  from  thefe 
arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other  excufe 
that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the  wounds 
they  give  are  only  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more 
tfhan  a  fecret  marr.e  or  forrow  in  the  mind  of  the  fufFer- 
ing  perfon.  It  mull  indeed  be  confefled,  that  alampooa 
or  a  fatire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but 
at  the  fame  time  how  many  arc  there  that  would  not 
rather  loofe  a  ccnfiderable  fum  of  money,  or  even  life- 
itfelf,  than  be  fet  up  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  derifio'n  ? 
and  in  this  cafe  a  man  fhould  confider,  that  an  injury  is 
not  to  be  meafured  by  the  notions  of  him  that  gives,  but 
of  him  that  receives  it. 

Thofe  who  can  put  the  beft  countenance  upon  the 
outrages  of  this  nitture  which  are  offered  them,  are  not 
without  their  fecret  anguifh.  I  have  often  obferved  a 
paffage  in  Socrates's  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a  light" 
wherein  none  of  the  criticks  have  conndered  it.  'i  hat 
excellent  man  entertaining  his  friends-,  a  little  before  he 
drank  the  bowl  of  poifon,  with  a  difcourfe  on  the  im 
mortality  of  the  foul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  fays,  that 
he  does  not  believe  a&y  the  moft  comick  genius  can  cen- 
fure  him  for  talking  upon  fuch  a  fubjecl  at  fuch  a  time. 
This  paffage,  1  think,* evidently  glances  upon  Arifto- 
phanes,  who.  writ  a  comedy  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  the 
difcourfes  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It  has  been  ob 
ferved  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  fo  little  moved, 
at  this  piece  of  buffoonry,  that  he  was  feveral  times  pre- 
fent  at  its  being  afted  upon  the  ftage,  and  never  ex-, 
prefied  the  leaf!:  rerentment  of  it.  But  with  fubmiiiion, 
I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  fhevvs  us,  that  this 
unworthy  treatment  made  anjmpreffioiv  upon  his  mind, 
though  he  had  been  too  wife  to  difcover  it.. 

When  Julius  Csefar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he 
tavited  him  to  a  fupper,  aotl  treated  him  with  fuch  a, 

generous 
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generous  civility,  that  he  made  the  poet  his  friend  ever 
after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  the  Anne  kind  of  treat 
ment  to  the  learned  Quillet  who  had  reflected  .upon  his 
eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem.  r\  he  Cardinal  fent 
for  him,  and  after  fome  kind  expoftularions  upon  what 
he  had  written,  affured  him  of  his  eileem,  and  difmifled 
him  with  a  promife  of  the  next  good  abbey  that  mould 
fall,  which  he  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few 
months  after.  1  his  had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  the  au 
thor,  that  he  dedicated  the  fecond  edition  of  his  book 
to  the  Cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the  paflages 
which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  fo  generous  and  forgiving 
n  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  ftatue  of  Pa£- 
quin  was  one  night  dreffcd  in  a  very  dirty  fhirt,  with  ?n 
excufe  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul 
linen,  becaufe  his  laundrefs  was  made  a  princefs.  This 
was  a  reflection  upon  the  pope's  filler,  who,  before  the 
promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  thofe  mean  circum- 
ftances  thatPafquin  reprefented  her.  As  this  pafqtiinade 
made  agreat  noifeinRome,  the  pope  offered  a  confidera- 
'  ble  Aim  of  money  to  any  perfon  that  mould  difcover  the 
author  of  it.  The  author  relying  upon  his  holinefs's 
generofity,  as  alfo  on  fome  private  overtures  which  he 
had  received  from  him,  made  the  difcovery  himfelf ; 
upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  rewa  d  he  had  pro- 
mi  fed,  but  at  the  fame  time,  to  difable  the  fatirift  for  the 
future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his 
hands  to  be  chopped  off.-  Aretine*  is  too  trite  an,  in- 
ftance.  Every  one  knows  that  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
were  his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his  ex 
tant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boafts  that  he  had  laid  the 
Sophi  of  Perfia  under  contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have  here 
-drawn  together,  thefe  feveral  great  men  behaved  them- 
felves  very  differently  towards  the  wits  of  the  age  who 
had  reproached  them  ;  they  all  of  them  plainly  mewed 
that  they  were  very  feniible  of  their  reproaches,  and 
.eonfequently  that  they  received  them  as  very  great  inju- 

*  Peter  Arttlne^  infamous  for  his  writings,  died  in  1556.  See  his 
tetters,  b.  vi.  fol.  115. 
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ries.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  truft  a  man  that 
I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  thefe  fecret  wounds ; 
and  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  perfon, 
whofc  reputation  he  thus  aflaults,  in  his  body  or  in  his 
fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  fame  fecurity.  There 
is  indeed  fomething  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the 
ordinary  fcribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent  young 
lady  (hall  be  expofed  for  an  unhappy  feature.  A  father 
of  a  family  turned  to  ridicule,  for  fome  domeftick  ca 
lamity.  A  wife  be  made  uneafy  all  her  life  for  a  mifin- 
terpreted  word  or  action.  Nay,  a  good,  a  temperate, 
and  a  juft  man,  (hall  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  the 
reprefentation  of  thofe  qualities  that  mould  do  him  ho 
nour.  So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not  tem 
pered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedlefs  inconfiderate  writers, 
that  without  any  malice  have  facrificed  the  reputation  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  a  certain  levity  of  tem 
per,  and  a  filly  ambition,  of  diftinguiming  themfelves 
by  a  fpirit  of  raillery  and  fatire  :  as  if  it  were  not  infi 
nitely  more  honourable  to  be  a  good-natured  man,  than 
a  wit.  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  an 
author,  he  is  often  very  mifchievous  without  defigning 
to  be  fo.  For  which  reafon  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  an  indifcreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill- 
hatured  one  ;  for  as  the  latter  will  only  attack  his  ene 
mies,  and  thofe  he  wifhes  ill  to  ;  the  other  injures  in 
differently  both  friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on 
this  occaficn,  tranfcribinga  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  I'Ef- 
tranget  which  accidentally  lies  before  me.  '  A  com- 

*  pany  of  waggilh  boys  were  watching  of  frogs  at  the 

*  fide  of  a  pond,  and  (till  as  any  of  them  put  up  their 

*  heads,  they  would  be  pelting  them  down  again  with 
'  ftones.     "  Children"   (fays  one  of  the  frogs)  «'  you 
•*  never  confider,  that  though  this  may  be  play  to  you, 
"  it  is  death  to  us." 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  fet  apart  and  dedicated  to 
/erious  thoughts*,  I  {hall  indulge  myfelf  in  fuch  fpecu- 
lations  as  may  not  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  fea- 
fon  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  fettling  in  ourfelv^s  a 

»  The  week  before  Eafter. 

charitable 
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charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the 
time,  I  have  in  this  Paper  endeavoured  to  expofe  that 
particular  breach  of  charity,  which  has  been  generally 
overlooked  by  divines,  becaufe  they  are  but  few  who 
can  be  guilty  of  it.  C*. 

*  By  ADD i  SON,  Cbelfea. 


N°  24    Wednefday,  March  28,  1711 


Accurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum  ; 
Arrepta^ue  manu,  Quid  agis  duloiffime  rerum  ? 

Hor.  i  Sat.  ix.  $• 

Comes  np  a  fop  (I  knew  him  but  by  fame) 
And  feiz'd  my  hand,  and  called  me  by  name— 
——My  dear!  — how  doft  ? 

THERE  are  in  this  to wn  a  great  number  of  infigni- 
ficant  people,  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  bet 
ter  fort  of  converfation,  and  yet  have  an  impertinent 
ambition  of  appearing  with  thofe  to  whom  they  are  not 
welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Park,  one  of  them  will 
certainly  join  with  you,  though  you  are  in  company 
with  ladies;  if  you  drink  a  bottle,  they  will  find  your 
haunts.  What  makes  fuch  fellows  the  more  burden- 
fome  is,  that  they  neither  offend  or  pleafe  fo  far  as  to  be 
taken  notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  I  prefume,  for  this 
reafon,  that  my  correfpondents  are  willing  by  my  means 
to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following  letters  are  writ 
by  p«rfons  wbo  fuffer  by  fuch  impertinence.  A  worthy 
old  bachelor,  who  fets  in  for  a  dofe  of  claret  every  night 
at  fuch  an  hour,  is  teized  by  a  fvvarm  of  them  ;  who, 
becaufe  they  are  fure  of  room  and  good  fire,  have  taken 
it  in  their  heads  to  keep  a  fort  of  club  in  his  company  ; 
though  the  fober  gentleman  himfelf  is  an  utter  enemy 
to  fuch  meetings. 

«  Mr 
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*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  npHE  avcrfion  I  for  fome  years  have  had  to  clubs  in 
'    X     general,  gave  me  a  perfect  relifh  for  yourSpE- 

*  CULATION  on  that  fubjec~t ;  but  1  have  fincebeen  ex- 
'  tremely  mortified,   by  the  malicious  world's  ranking 
'  me  amongfl  the  fupporters  of  fuch  impertinent  affem- 
'  biles..    I  beg  leave   to  ftate  my  cafe  fairly  ;  and  that 
'  done,  I  fhall  expect  redrefs  from  your  judicious  pen. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  fome  ftancling,  and  a  tra- 

*  veller  ;  my  bufmefs,  to  confult  my  own  humour,  which 
'  I  g-ra-tify  without  controlling  other  people's  ;  I  have  a 
'  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  myfelf;  and  J  have  a  dog,  a 
'  fiddle,  and  a  gun ;  they7  pleafe  me,  and  injure  no  crea- 
'  ture  alive.     My  chief  meal  is  a  fupper,  which  I  always 

*  make  at  a  tavern.     I  am  conftant  to  an  hour,  and  not 
'  ill-humoured;  for  which  reafons,  though  I  invite  no 

*  body,  I  have  no  fooner  fupped,  than  I  have  a  croud 
'  about  me  of  that  fort  of  good  company  that  know  not 

*  whither  elfe  to  go.     It  is  true  every  man  pays  his 
'  fhare  ;  yet  as  they  are  intruders,  I  have  an  undoubted 

*  right  to  be  the  only  fneaker,  or  at  lesft  the  loudefl ; 
'  which  I  maintain,  and  that  to  the  great  emolument  of 
'  my  audience.      I   fometimes  tell  them  their  own  in 
'  pretty  free  language ;  and  fometimes  divert  them  with 

*  merry  tales,  according  as  I  «m  in  humour.     I  am  one 

*  of  thofe  who  live  in  taverns  to  a  great  age,  by  a  fort  of 

*  regular  intemperance;  I  never  go  to  bed  drunk,  but 
'  always  fluttered  ;  I  wear  away  very  gently  ;  am  apt  to 

*  be  peeviih,  but  never  angry.     Mr.   SPECTATOR,  if 

*  you  have  kept  various  company,  you  know  there  is  in 

*  every  tavern  in  town  fome  old  humouritt  or  other,  who 
«  is  mafter  of  the  houfe  as  much  as  he  that  keeps  it. 
'  The  drawers  are  all  in  awe  of  him  ;  and  all  the  cuf- 

*  tomers  who  frequent  his  company,  yield  him  a  fort  of 

*  comical  obedience.     I  do  not  know  but  I  may  be  fuch 

*  a  fellow  as  this  myfelf.     But  I  appeal  to  you,  whe- 

*  ther  this  is  to  be  called  a  club,  becaufe  fo  many  im- 
«  pertinents  will  break  in  upon  me,  snd  come  without 
•appointment?  Clinch  of  Baraet  has  a  nightly  meeting, 
«  and  (hows  to  every  one  that  will  oome  in  and  pay  ; 

but, 
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••to  you,  and  am, 


SIR, 

•«  Your  moft  obedient,  &c. 

'  THOMAS  KIM  BOW.* 

••  Good  Sir, 

YOU  and  I  were  prefled  againft  eac'li  ether  laft 
winter  in  a  croud,  in  which  uneafy  pofture  we 
fuffered  together  for  almoft  half  an  hour.  I  thank  you 
for  all  your  civilities  ever  fince,  in  being  of  my  ac 
quaintance  wherever  you  meet  me.  But  the  other 
day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me  in  the  Park,  when -I 
was  walking  with  my  miftrefs.  She  did  not  like  your 
air,  and  faid  me  wondered  what  ftrange  fellows  I  was 
acquainted  with.  Dear  Sir,  confider  it  is  as  much  as 
my  life  is  worth,  if  (he  fliould  think  we  were  intimate  ; 
therefore  I  earneftly  intreat  you  for  the  future  to  talee 
.no  manner  of  notice  of, 

•  SIR, 
**  Your  obliged  humble  fervant, 

'  WILL  FASHION," 


A  like  Impertinence  is  alfo  very  troublefome  to  -the 
fuperior  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the  fair  fex.  It 
is,  it  feems,  a  great  inconvenience,  that  thofe  of  the 
meaneft  capacities  will  pretend  to  make  vifits,  though 
indeed  they  are  qualified  rather  to  add  ro  the  furniture  of 
the  houfe  '(by  filling  an  empty  chair)  than  to  the  con- 
verfation  they  come  into  when  they  vifit.  A  friend  of 
•mine  hopes  for  redrefs  in  this  cafe,  by.  the  publication 
of  her  letter  in  my  Paper;  which  fhe  thinks  thofe  Ihe 
would  be  rid  of  will  take  to  themfelves.  It  feems  to  be 
written  with  an  eye  to  -one  of  thofe  pert  giddy  unthink 
ing  girls,  who  upon  the  -recommendation  only  of  an 
agreeable  perfon,  and  a  fafhionable  air,  take  themfelves 
to  be  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the  greateft  merit. 


VOL,  I. 
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MADAM, 

TAKE  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with  what  com- 
mon  rules  and  forms  would  never  permit  me  to  tell 

*  you  otherwife  ;  to  wit,  that  you  and  I,  though  equals 

*  in  quality  and  fortune,  are  by  no  means  fuitable  com- 

*  panions.     You  are,  it  is  true,  very  pretty,  can  dance, 

*  and  make  a  very  good  figure  in  a  publick  affembly ; 

*  but  alas,  Madam,  you  muft  go  no  further  j  diftance 

*  and  filence  are  your  belt  recommendations ;  therefore 

*  let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  make  me  any  more  vifits. 

*  You  corne  in  a  literal  fenfe  to  fee  one,  for  you  have 

*  nothing  to  fay.     I  do  not  fay  this,  that  I  would  by  any 

*  means  lofe  your  acquaintance ;  but  I  would  keep  it 

*  up  with  the  ftri&eft  forms  of  good-breeding.     Let  us 

*  pay  vifits,  but  never  fee  one  another.     If  you  will  be 

*  fo  good  as  to  deny  yourfelf  always  to  me,  I  mall  re- 

*  turn  the  obligation  by  giving  the  fame  orders  to  my 

*  fervants.     When  accident  makes  us  meet  at  a  third 

*  place,   we  may   mutually  lament  the   misfortune  of 

*  never  finding  one  another  at  home,  go  in  the  fame 

*  party  to  a  benefit- play,  and  fmile  at  each  other,  and 

*  put  down  glafles  as  we  pafs  in  our  coaches.     Thus  w^ 

*  may  enjoy  as  much  of  each  other's  friendmip  as  we 

*  are  capable  of:  for  there  are  fome  people  who  are  to  be 

*  known  only  by  fight,  with  which  fort  of  friendmip  I 

*  hope  you  will  always  honour, 

<  MADAM, 
*  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

'  MARY  TUESDAY/ 

*  P«  S.  I  fubfcribe  myfelf  by  the  name  of  the  day  I 

*  keep,  that  my  fupernumerary  friends  may  know  who 
«  lam.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  prevent  all  miftakes  that  may  happen  among  gen 
tlemen  of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who  come  but 
once  a  week  to  St.  James's  coffee-houfe,  either  by  mif- 
calling  the  fervants,  or  requiring  fuch  things  from  them 
3$  are  not  properly  within  their  refpeclive  province^; 

6  this 
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this  is  to  give  notice,  that  Kidney,  keeper  of  the  book- 
debts  of  the  outlying  cuttomers,  and  obferver  of  thofc 
who  go  off  without  paying,  having  refigned  that  em 
ployment,  is  fueceeded  by  Jtkn  Sowton ;  to  whofe  place 
of  enterer  of  meflages  and  firft  coffee-grinder,  William 
Bird  is  promoted ;  and  Samuel  Bitrdsck  comes  as  fhoe- 
deaner  in  the  room  of  trie  faid  Bird*.  R*. 

*  See  N°  it  and  Note. 
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And  fickens  by  the  very  means  of  health. 

rHE  follawing  letter  will  explain  itfelf,  and  needs 
no  apology, 

'SIR, 

I  AM  one  of  that  fickly  tribe  who  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  y-aletudinarians ;  and  do 
confefs  to  you,  that  I  firft  contracted  this  ill  habit  of 
body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  ftudy  of  phyfick.  I 
no  fooner  began  to  perufe  books  of  this  nature,  but  I 
found  my  pulfe  was  irregular ;  and  fcarce  ever  read 
the  account  of  any  difeafe  that  I  did  not  fancy  rnyfelf 
afflicled  with.  I}r.  Sydenham's  learned  treatife  of  fe* 
vers  threw  me  ifcto  a  lingering  hedick,  which  hung 
upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading  that  excellent 
piece.  I  then  applied  myfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  feveral 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  phthifical  difteinpersr 
and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  confumption ;  till  at 
length,  growing  very  fat,  T  was  in  a  manner  mamed 
out  of  that  imagination.  Not  long  after  this  I  focnd 
in  myfelf  all  the  fyroptonis  of  the  gout,  except  pain.i 
but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  treatife  upon  the  gravel* 
written  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  who  (as  it  i*  ufual 
for  phyficians  to  convert  one  diftemper  into  another  ) 
eafed  me  of  the  gout  by  giving  me  U»  ftoae.  T 
¥  -2 
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'  length  ftudied  myfelf  into  a  complication  of  diftem- 
•*  pers;  but,  accidentally  taking  into  rny  hand  that  in- 
•*  genious  difcourfe  written  by  San  florins*  ,\  w'asrefolved 

*  to  direct  myfelf  by  a  fcheme   of  rules,   which  I  had 

*  collected   from  his  obfervaticns.     The  learned  world 

*  are  very  well  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's  invcn- 
(  -tion ;  who,    for  the  better  carrying  on  of  his  experi- 

*  ments,  contrived  a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which 
'  was  fo  artificially  hung  upon   fprings,  that  it  would 

*  .weigh  any  thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  fcales.     By  this 

*  -means  he    difcovered  how  many  ounces    of  his  food 

*  patted  by  per  fpi  rat  ion,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned 
'  into  nouriihment,   and  how  much  went  away  by  the 

*  other  channels  and  diftributions  of  nature. 

'  Having  provided  myfelf  with  this  chair,  I  ufed  to 

*  ftudy,  eat,  drink,   and  fleep  in  it ;  infomuch  that  I 

*  may  be  faid,  for  thefe  laft  three  years,  to  have  lived 
'  in  a  pair  of  fcales.     I  compute  myfelf,  when  I  am  in 
«  full  health,  to  be  precifely  two  hundred  weight,  fall- 
'  ing  ihort  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  faft,  and 
4  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full  meal ;  'fo  that 

*  it  is  my  continual  employment,  to  trim  the  balance 

*  between  thefe  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  conftitution. 

*  In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  myfelf  up  to  two  hun- 

*  dred  weight  and  half  a  pound  ;  and   if  after  having 

*  dined  I  find  myfelf  fall  fhort  of  it,  I  drink  juil  fo 

*  much  fmall  beer,  or  eat  fuch  a  quantity  of  bread,  as 

*  is  fufficient  to  make  me  weight.    In  my  greateft  ex* 

*  San&orius  orSantorius,  the  Ingenious  inventor  of  the  firft  Ther 
mometer,  as  has  been  (hewn  in  a  note  on  TAT  L  E  R,  Vol.  VI.  N° 
220.  p.  24,  &c.  was  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
verfityof  Paduay  early  in  the  lyth  century,  who,  by  means  of  a  weigh 
ing  chair  of  his  own  invention,  made  and  afcertair*d  many  curious  and 
important  discoveries  relative  to  infenfible  perfpiration.  On  this  fub- 
jeft  he  piiblifhed  at  Venice,  in  1634,  i6to.—  a  very  ingenious  and  in- 
iereiiing  book,  entitled  De  Medicina  Stafica,  whiciv  has  gone  through 
very  many  editions,  and  has  been  tranflated  into  al\the  modern  lan 
guages.  The  Latin  edition  before  me  is  in  a  vols.  tamo.  Farijlist 
1725,  by  glancing  at  which  in  a  bookfeller's  (hop,  the  Annotator  was 
led  to  conceive,  that  Sanfiorius  had  lived  to  befriendthe  important 
invention  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  as,  is  faid  to  a  note  on 
TAT  L  E  R,  N°  55;  but  having  bought  the  book,  he  foon  after  difcovsred, 
that  the  paper  De  VarloUritm  infitione,  annexed  to  the  edition  of 
above-mentioned,  was  written  originally  by  Dr.'Keill. 

«  ceflb 
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cefles  I  do  not  tranfgrefs  more  than  the  other  half 
pound ;  which,  for  my  health's  fake,  I  do  the  firft 
Monday  in  every  month.  As  foon  as  I  find  myfelf 
duly  poifed  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  ha-/e  perfpired 
five,  ounces  and  four  Temples  ;- and"  when  I  difcover, 
by  my  chair,  that  I  am  fo  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my 
books,  and  fhuly  away  three  ounces  more.  As  for 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep' no  account 
of  them,  I  do  not  dine  and  fup  by  the  clock,  but  by 
my  chair ;.  for  when  that  informs  me  my  pound  of 
food  is  exhaufted,  I  conclude  myfelf  to  be  hungry, 
and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  ,  In  my  days  of 
abilinence  Mofe  a  .pound  and  an  half,  and  on  folemii 
fafcs  am  two  pound  lighter  than  on  other  days  in  the 
year- 

*  I  alJow  myfelf,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fleep,   within  a  few  grains  more  or  lefs  ; 
and  if  .upon  my  rifing  I  find  that  I  have  not  confumed- 
my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the  reft  in  my  chairv 
Upon  an  exaft  calculation  of  what  I  expended  and  re 
ceived  the  laft  year,  which  I  always  regifter  in  a  book,. 
I  find  the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  fo  that- 
I  cannot  difcover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my 
health  during  a  whole  twelvemonth.     And  yet,  Sir, 
notwithftanding  this  my  great  care  to  ballaft   myfelf" 
equally  every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its  proper 
poife,  fo  it  is,  that  I  find  myfelf  in  a  fick  and  lan- 
guiflning  condition.     My  completion  is  grown  very 
fallow,  my  pulfe  low,  and  my  body  hydropical.     Let 
me  therefore  beg  you,  Sir,  to  confider  me  as  your  pa 
tient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to  walk  by 
than  thofe  I  have  already  obferved,  and  you  will  very 
much  oblige 

'  Your  humble  fervant.' 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epiiaph 
written  on  the  monument  of  a  Valetudinarian;  Stava 
fretty  maperftarmeglio,  Jro  qui  :  Which  it  is  irnpoffible  to 
tranflate  *.  The  fear  of  death  often  proves  mortal>  and 

*  It  may  be  fo ;  but  the  following  tranflation  feems  neceflary  to 
give  an  Englilh  reader  fome  idea  of  the  Italian  epitaph  :  *  1  was  well, 
"  but  by  trying  to  be  better,  I  am  here." 

F  3  fets 
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fets  people  on  methods  to  fave  their  lives,  which  infal 
libly  deitroy  them.  This  is  a,  reflection  made  by  fomfr 
hiftorians,  upon  obferving  that  there  are  many  more 
thoufands  killed  in  a  flight,  than  in  a  battle  ;  and  may  be 
applied  to  thofe  multitsdes  of  imaginary  fick  perfons 
that  break  their  conftitutions  by  phyfick,  and  throw 
themfelves  into  the  arms  of  death,  by  endeavouring  to 
cfcape  it.  This  method  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  be 
low  the  practice  of  a  reafonable  creature.  To  confult  the 
prefervation  of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it,  to  make  our 
health  our  bufinefs,  to  engage  in  no  a<5lion  that  is  not 
part  of  a  regimen,  or  courfe  of  phyfick,  are  purpofes  fo 
abjecl,  fo  mean,  fo  unworthy  human  nature,  that  a  ge 
nerous  foul  would  rather  die  than  fubmit  to  them*  Be- 
iides,  that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the  re- 
lifhes  of  it,  and  cafta  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  na 
ture  ;  as<jt  is  impofiible  we  fliould  take  delight  in  any 
thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  Iciing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  faid,  that  I  think 
;my  one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health. 
On  the  contrary,  as  chearfulnefs  of  mind,  and  capacity 
for  bufinefs,  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  effefts  of  a  well- 
tempered  conftitution,  a  man  cannot  be  at  too  much 
pains  to  cultivate  and  preferve  it.  But  this  care,  which 
we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  fenfe,  but  by 
duty  and  inliinft,  mould  never  engage  us  in  groundless 
feais,  melancholy  apprehcnfions,  and  imaginary  diftem- 
pers,  which  are  natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  anxi 
ous  to  live,  than  how  to  live.  In  fhort,  the  prefervation 
of  life  mould  be  only  a  fecondary  concern,  and  the  di 
rection  of  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of 
mind,  we  (hall  take  the  bed  means  to  preferve  life,  with 
out  being  over-folicitous  about  the  event ;  and  mail  ar 
rive  at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  men 
tioned  as  the  perfection  of  happinefs,  of  neither  fearing 
nor  wiming  for  death. 

In  anfoer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  his  health 
by  ounces  and  by  fcrujples,  and,  inftead  of  complying 
with  thofe  natural  felicitations  of  hunger  and  thirft, 
drowfinefs  or  love  of  exercife,  governs  himfelf  by  the 
prefcriptions  of  his  chair,  1  mail  tell  him  a  Ihort  fable. 
Jupiter,  fays  the  mythologift,  to  reward  the  piety  of  a 

certain 
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certain  cpuntryman,  promifed  to  give  him  whatever  he 
would  afk.  The  countryman  deiired  that  he  might  have 
the  management  of  the  weather  in  his*  own  eftate.  He 
obtained  his  requeft,  and  immediately  diftributed  rain, 
fnow,  and  funfhine  among  his  feveral  fields,  as  he  thought 
the  nature  of  the  foil  require^!.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
'when  he  expecled  to  fee  a  more  than  ordinary  crop,  his 
'harveft  fell  infinitely  fhort  of  that  of  his  neighbours. 
Upon  which  (fays  the  fable)  he  defired  Jupiter  to  take 
the  weather  again  into  his  own  hands,  or  that  otherwife 
he  ihould  utterly  ruin  himfelf*  C*» 

*   By  AD 01  SON,  Cbclfia. 
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Pallida  mors  aquo  pulfat  pede  pauperum  tabtrnas 

Regumyuf  turret,  O  beate  fexti. 
VitaTfumma  brevisfpem  nos  <vetat  incbcare  longam, 

'Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabuleeque  mattes, 
£t  do  mm  exilis  Pint  Quid*  — — — 

Hor.  i  Odv  iv..  i^v 

With  equal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  cottage,  and  the  palace  gate  \. 
Life's  fpan  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares, 
And  flretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years  : 
Night  foon  will  feize,  and  you  mult  quickly  go 
To  tfory'd  ghofts,  and  Pkto's  houfe  below.. 

CREEC.BV 

WHEN  I  am  in  a>  ferious  humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myfelf  in  Weftminfter- Abbey;.,  where  the 
glpominefs  of  the  place,  and  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  ap 
plied,  with  the  folemnity  of  the  building,  and  the-con- 
dition  of  the  people  who  lie  in?  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
witl^a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  though tfulnefs, 
that  is  not  difagreeable.     I  yefterday  gaffed. a  whole  af- 
jF  4,,  ternoon 
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ternoon  ia  the  church-yard,  the  cloifters,  and  the  church,. 
amufing  myfelf  with  the  tomb-ftones  and  infcriptiona 
that  I  met  with  in  thofe  feveral  regions  of  the  dead. 
Moft  of  them  recorded  nothing  elfe  of  the  buried  per- 
jfon,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another  :  the  whole  hiftory  of  his  life  being  compre 
hended  in  thofe  two  circumftances,  that  are  common  to 
all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon-  thefe  regifters 
of  exiftence,  whether  of  brafs  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of 
fatire  upon  the  departed  perfons  ;  who  had  left  no  other 
memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  bora,  and  that 
they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  feveral:  perfons 
mentioned  in  the  battles  of  heroick  poems,  who  have 
founding  names  given  them,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
that  they  may  be  Killed,  and  are  celebrated  far  nothing 
but  being  knocked  on  the  head. 


rt,  Hom# 

Claucum^uet  Medonta^ue^  Thcrjilocbumquc,  Virg, 

Glaiicus.,  and  Medon,  and 


The  life  of  thefe  men  is  finely  defcribed  in  holy  writ 
by  the  path  of  an  arrow,  which  is  immediately  clofed  up 
and  loft. 

Upon  my  .going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myfeir 
with  thev  digging  of  a  grave  ;  and  fav/  in  every  (hovel- 
full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or 
fkull  interrnixt  with  a  kind  of  frefh  mouldering  earth, 
that  fon»e  time  or  other  had  a  place  in  the  compolition 
of  an  human  body.  Upon  this  I  began  to  confider  with 
myfelf,  what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  con- 
fufed  together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  ca 
thedral  ;  how  men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies, 
priefts  and  foMiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crum 
bled  amongft  one  another,  and  blended  together  in  the 
fame  common  mafs  ;  how  beauty,  ftrength,  and  youth, 
with  old-age,  weaknefs,  and  deformity,  lay  undiftin- 
guifhed  in  the  fame  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus   furveyed   this    great  magazine  of* 
mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it  more 

particularly 
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particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  feveral  of 
the  monuments  which  are  raifed  in  every  quarter  of  that 
ancient  fabrick.  Some  of  them  were  covered  with  fuch 
.extravagant  epitaphs  that  if  it  were  pofiible  for  the  dead 
perfon  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  would  blufli  at 
the  praifes  which  his  friends  have  beftowed  upon  him. 
There  are  others  fo  excefiively  modeft,  that  they  deliver 
the  character  of  the' perfon  departed  in  Greek  or :  Hebrew, 
and  by  that  rrleans  are  not  underftood  o'nce  in  a  twelve^ 
month.  In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  were-' 
poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments  which  had 
no  poets  I  obferved  indeed  that  the  prefent  war  had 
filled  the  church  with  many  of  thefe  uninhabited  mon.u- 
'  ments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  perfons 
whofe  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  £/ex- 
bdm,  or  in  the  bofom  of  the  ocean; 

J  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  feveraV 
modern  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with  great  elegance 
of  expreiiion  and  juitneTs  of  thought,  and  therefore  do 
honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead.  As  a  fo 
reigner  is  very  apt.  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  ignorance 
or  politenefs  of  a  nation  from  the  turn  of  their  publick 
monuments  and  inscriptions,  they  mould  be  fubmitted  to 
the  perufal  of  men,  of  learning  and  genius  before  they 
are  put  in  execution.  Sir  Cloudeily  Shovel's  monument 
has  very  often  given  me  great  offence.  Inftead  of  the 
brave  rough Englifh  admiral,  which  was  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  nun,  he  is  reprefented 
on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  bea;.i,  dreffed  in  a  long 
periwig,  and  repofing  himfelf  upon  velvet  cufliions  un 
der  a  canopy  of  ftate.  The  infcription  is  anfwe'rable  to 
the  monament;  for.  inliead  of  celebrating  the  many  re 
markable  adtions  he  had  performed  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of  his 
death,  in  which  it  was  impoifible  for  him  to  reap  any 
honour.  The  Dutch,  whom,  we  are  apt  to  defpife  for 
want  of  genius,  mew  an  infinitely  greater  tafte  of  anti 
quity  and  politenefs  in  their  buildings  and  works  of  this 
nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our  own 
country.  The  monuments  of  their  admiral's,  which  have 
been  creeled  at  the  publick  expence,  reprefent  them  like 
themfelves  and  are  adorned  with  roitral  crowns  and  in- 
F  S  val 
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val   ornaments,  with    beautiful  feftoons  of  fea-weed, 
Ihells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubje<ft.  I  have  left  the  repofi- 
tory  of  our  Englifh  kings  for  the  contemplation  of  ano 
ther  day,  when  I  fhall  find  my  mind  difpofed  for  fo  feri- 
ous  an  amufement.  I  know  that  entertainments  of  this 
nature  are  apt  to  raife  dark  and  difmal  thoughts  in  ti 
morous  minds,  and  gloomy  imaginations ;  but  for  my 
own  par-t,  though  I  am  always  ferious,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  melancholy  ;  and  can  therefore  take  a 
view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  folemn  fcenes,  with  the 
i*ame  pleafure  as  in  her  moft  gay  and  delightful  ones. 
By  this  means  I  can  improve  myfelf  with  thofe  objects, 
which  others  confider  with  terror.  When  I  look  uponu 
t he  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in 
me;  when"!  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every 
inordinate  defire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief 
of  parents  upon  a  tomb-ftone,  my  heart  melts  with  com- 
paflion  ;  when  I  fee  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themfelves^ 
I  confider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  thofe  whom  we 
muft  quickly  follow.  When  I  fee  kings  lying  by  thofe 
who  depofed  them,  when  I  confider  rival  wits  placed 
fide  by  fide,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  worlds 
with  their  contefts  anddifputes,  I  reflecl  with  forrow  and 
aftonifhment  oa  the  little  competitions,  fadions>aad  de 
bates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  feveral  dates  of  the 
tombs,  of  fome  that  died  yefterday,  and  fome  fix  hun 
dred  years  ago,  I  confider  that  great  day  when  we  (hall* 
all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  to- 

CV 
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Ut  nox  longa  quibus  -meiititur  arnica,  diefque 
Longa  'vidi-tur  opus  de bent i bus,  ut  pigfr  annus- 
PupiUiS)  quos  dura,pya»iit  cujtodifi  matrum ;. 
Sictnihi  tar  da  Jinn  fit  ingrataque  tempora>  qilfe  fpent: 
Confiliutnque  morantnr  agcjtdi  (rva-~uiter,  id  quotL 
*&qiie  pauper ibus  prodtjl,  ItociipLtibus  teqiijt.,: 
&qu&  negle&unt.  ptterit  fcnibujqut  nocebit*. 

Hor..  i  Ep.  L  20*. 

?  M  I  T  A'  T  E  Pi  ' 

.  Long  as  to  him,  who  works  for  debt,  the  day  5; 
Long  as  the  night  to  her,  whofe  love's  away  j, 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  feems  to  run, 
When  the  brifk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one  s: 
So  flow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  fotil;, 
That  keep  me  from  myfelf,  and  ftill  delay 
Life's  iriftant'bufinefs  to  a  future  day  :v 
That  tafk,  which  as<we  follow,  or  defpife^, 
The  eldeft  is  a  fool,  the  youngeft  wife  : 
Which  doue,  thepooreft  can  no  wants  endure,. 
And  which  not  done,  the  richdl  muR  be  p.oor.  POPE»- 

THERE  is  fcarce  a  thinking. man  in  the  world,  wlicr 
is  involved  in  the  bufmefs  of  it,  but  lives  under  a 
ftcret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue  he  faffers, 
and  has  formed  a  refolotion  to  fix  himfelf,  one  tiiire  or 
other,  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  is  fuitable  to  the  end  of  hia- 
being.  You  hear  men  every  day  in  converfation  pro- 
fefs,  that  all  the  honour,  power,  and  riches >. which  they, 
propofe  to  themfelves,  cannot  give  fatisfadtion  ejiough 
to  reward  them  for  half  the  anxiety  they  undergo  in 
the  purfuit  or  pofleffion  of  them  While  men  are  in 
this  temper,  (wnich  happens  very  frequently)  liow  in- 
eoafiile/U  arc  they  with  themfclves  i  They  are  wearied 
F  6  with 
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with  the- toil  they  bear,  but  cannot  find  in  their  hearts 
to  relinquifh  it ;  retirement  is  what  they  want,  but  they 
cannot  betake  themfelves  to  it.  While  they  pant  after 
fhade  and  covert,  they  Hill  affecl  to  appear  in  the  raoft 
glittering  fcenes  of  life.  Sure  this  is  but  juft  as  rea- 
fonable  as  if  a  man  {hould  call  for  more  light,  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  go  to  fleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own  hearts  deceive  us 
in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  that  we  cannot  command 
ourfelves  enough  to  refign  it,  though  we  every  day  vvifh 
ourfelves  difengaged  from  its  allurements ;  let  us  not 
iland  upon  a  formal  taking  of  leave,  but  wean  ourfelves 
from  them  while  we  are  in  the  midft  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  live  ac 
cording  to  their  ow'n  approbation,  as  foon  as  they  pof- 
iibly  can.  But  fmce  the  duration  of  life,  is  fo  uncertain,, 
and  that  has  been  a  common  topick  of  difcourfe  ever 
lince  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  lite  itfelf,  how  is  it  pof- 
iible  that  we  (hould  defer  a  moment  the  beginning  to 
live  according  to  the  rules  of  reafon  ? 

The  man  of  bufmefs  has  ever  fome  one  point  to  carry >. 
and  then  he  tells  himfelf  lie  will  bid  adieu  to  all  the 
vanity  of  ambition.  The  man  of  pleafure  refolves  to 
take  hjs  leave  at  leaft,  and  part  civilly  with  his  miftrefs  ; 
fcut  the  ambitious  man  is  entangled  every  moment  in  a 
freih  purCuit,  and  the  lover  fees  new  charms  in  the  objeft 
he  fancied  he  could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a  fantafti- 
cal  way  of  thinking,  when  we  promife  ourfelves  an  al 
teration  in  our  conduct  from  change  of  place,  and  dif 
ference  of  circumftances  ;  the  fame  paflions  will  attend 
us  wherever  we  are,  till  they  are  conquered  ;  and  we 
can  never  live  to  our  fatisfa&ion  in  the  deepeft  retire* 
inent,  unlefs  we  are  capable  of  living  fo,  in  ibme  mea* 
fure,  amidft  the  jioife  and  bulinefs  of  the  world. 
.  I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better  known  by  what 
could  be  obferved  of  them  from  a  perufal  of  their  pri 
vate  letters,  than  any  other  way.  My  friend  the  cler 
gyman,  the  other  day,  upon  ferious  difcourfe  with  him 
concerning  the  danger  of  procraftination,  gave  me  the 
following  letters  from  perfons  with  whom  he  lives  in 
great  friendihip  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  good 

breeding 
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breeding  and'  good  fenfe  of  his  character.  The  firil  is 
from  a  man.  of  bufincfs,  who  is  his  convert:  the  fecond 
from  one  of  whom  he  conceives  good  hopes:  the  third 
from  one  who  is  in  no  ftate  at  all,  bat  carried  one  way 
and  another  by  Harts* 

.    'SIR, 

'  T  KNOW  not  with  what  words  to  expreft  to  you  rfie 

L  fenfe  I  have  of  the  high  obligation  you  have  laid 

*'  upon  me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoined  me  of  doing 

*  fome  good  or  other  to  a-  perfon  of  worth  every  day  I 

*  live.     The  ftation  I  am  in-furnifhes  me  with  daily  op- 
'  portunities  of  this  kind  :  and  the  noble  principle  with 
'  which  you  have  infpired  me,  of  benevolence  to  all  I 

*  have  to  deal  with,  quickens  my  application  in  every 
'thing  I  undertake..    When.  I  relieve  merit  from  dif- 
'  countenance,.  whert'Iaffift  a  friendlefs  perfoni,  when  I 

*  produce  concealed  worth,  I  am  difpleafed  with  myfelf, 
'  for  having  deiigned  to  leave  the  world  in  order  to  be 
'  virtuous.     I  am  forry  yon  decline  the  occalions  which 
'  the  condition  I  am  in  might  afford  me   of  enlarging 

*  your  fortunes;,  but  know  I  contribute  more  to  your 

*  fatisfaftion,  when  I  acknowledge  1  am  the  better  man* 

*  from  the  influence  and  authority  you  have  over, 

'SIR, 

*•  Your  moft  obliged  and 
'-  Moft  humble  fervant, 


'  S  I  R, 

•  T  AM  entirely  convinced  of  rhe  truth  of  what  yon 
'  A  were  pleafed  to  fay  to  me,  when  I  was  laft  with 
'  you  alone.  You  told  me  then-  of  the  filly  way  I  was 
••  in  ;  but  you  told  me  fo,  as  I  faw  you  loved  me,  other- 
'  wife  I  could  not  obey  your  commands  in  letting  you 
'  know  my  thoughts  fo-  fmcerely  as  I  do  at  prefcnt.  I 
'  know  the  creature,  for  whom  I  rejignfo  much  of  my  cha- 
*•  rafter  ',  is  all  that  you  faid  of  her;  but  then  the  trifler 
'  has  fomething  in  her  fo  urjdefigning  and  harmlefs,  that 
'  her  guilt  in  one  kind  difappears  by  the  comparifon  of 
'  her  innocence  in  another.  Will  you,-  virtuous  men, 

allow 
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*  allow  no  alteration   of  offences  ?  Mull  d&u-Ghloe  be- 

*  called  by  the   hard  name  you  pious  people   give   to 

*  common,  women  ?•  I  keep  the  foleran  promife  I  made 

*  you,  in  writing  to  you;  the  ftate  of  my  mind,  after  your 
'  kind  admonition ;.  and  will  endeavour  to  get  the  better 

*  of  this,  fondnefs,  which  makes  me  fo  much  her  hum- 

*  ble  fervant,  that  I  am,  aknoii afhamed  to  fubfcribe  my- 
•felf  yours,.  -  TV  IX* 

'  SIR, 

*  f~r"*HERE  is  no  ftate  of  life-  fo  anxious  as  that  of 

*  A     a  man  who  does  not  live  according  to  the  die- 

*  tates  of  his  own  reafon.     It  will  feern  odd  to  you, 

*  when.  I  afTure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  firft  of 

*  all  brought  me  to  court*;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle, 

*  when  I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myfelf  here  with  a 

*  defign  of  getting  fo  much  money  as  might  enable  me 

*  to  purchafe  a  handfome  retreat   in   the  country.     At 

*  prefent   my  circumftances   enable    me,  and  my  duty 
'  prompts  me,  to  pafs  away  the  remaining  part  of  my 

*  life  in  fuch  a  retirement  as  I  at  firft  propofed  to  my- 
*•  felf ;  but  to  my  great  misfortune  I  have  entirely  loll 
'  the  relHh  of  it,  and  (hould  now  return  to  the  country 
'  with  greater  reluctance  than  I  at  firil  came  to  court.  I 
'  am  fo  unhappy,  as  to  know  that  what.  I  am  fond  of  are 
« trifles,  and  that  what  I  neglect  is  of  the  greateft  im- 

*  portance :  in  Ihort,  I  find  a  conteft;  in  my  own  mind, 
•between  reafon  and  famion.     I  remember  you  once- 
'told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the  world,  and  out  of  it, 
'at  the  fame  time.     Let  me  beg  of  yoa  to  explain. this 

*  paradox  more  at  large  to  me,  that  I  may  conform  my 
'  life,. if  gofftble,.  both  to  my  duty  and  my  inclination. 
'  I  am,, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 
R'.  '-R.B.' 

*By  STEEL.B.. 

Letters  are  dire^ed   For  the  SpRCTATOB,,to  be   left  at  Mr». 
's  in  Little- Britain ^j.p 
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Teudit  Apollo*  Hon.  2  Od..X.    19. 

Nor  does  Apolk  always  bend'  his  bow. 

I  SHALL  here  prefent  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a 
projector,  concerning  a  new  office  which  he  thinks 
may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
"city,  and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our  ftreets.  I 
confider  it  as  a  fatire  upon  projectors  in  general,  and  * 
lively  picture  of  the  whole  art  of  modern  criticifm.. 

fc  S  I  R* 

fervin^  that  you  hare  thoughts  of  creating  cer* 
tain  officers  under  you,  for  the  infpeftion  of^fe- 
veral  petty  enormities  which  you  yourfelf  cannot  at- 
•  tend  to  ;,  and  finding  daily  abfurdities  hung  out  upon 
*•  the  fignrpofts  *  of  this  city,  to  the  great  fcandal  of 
'  foreigners,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  own  country,  who 
*-are  curious  fpeclators  of  the  fame.  I  do  humbly  pro- 

*  pofe,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  make  me  your  fu-. 

*  perintendant  of  all  fuch  figures  and  devices,  as  are  or 
'  *  mall  be  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  ;.  with  full  powers 

'  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever  I  lhall  find  irregular  or 
*•  defective..    For  want  of  fuch  an  officer,  there  is  no* 

*  thing  like  found  literature  and  good  fenfe  to  be  met 

*  with  in  thofe  objects,  that  are  every  where  thrufting 

*  themfelves  out  to  the  eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become 

*  As  the  pjan  of  this  edition  can  only  admit  of  references,  or  notes 
in  the  feweft  words  poffible,  fuch  as  are  curious  to  know  the  principles 
on  which  ligns  apparently  ianciful  may  be  traccd.to  their  origioals  with 
great  probability,  and  often  with  certainty,  jnr.ft  here  be  referred  to  the 
notes  on  the  late  edition  of  the  TA-T  L  E  K,  Vol.  1.  N9  18.  Vol.  III. 
N°  87,  p.  32,  and  the  additional  note  upon  it  ;  Vol.  V.  p.  415.  It 
would  be  very  eafy  to  ihew,  that  this  raillery  lofes  much  of  its  poig 
nancy,  when  patting  the  fign-poits  at  which  it  is  levelled  }  it  falls  ulti 
mately,,  as  it  mult  (io,.ou  the  dc  vices  oi  keraldry, 

«  vifible 
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*  vifible.     Our  flreets  are  filled  with  blue  boars,  black 
.*  fwans,  and  red  lions ;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  and 
'  hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other  creatures  more  extra- 
'  ordinary  than  any  in  the  deferts  of  Afnck.     Strange ! 
c  that  one  who  has  all  the  birds  and  beafts  in  nature  to 

*  choofe  out  of,  mould  live  at  the  iign  of  an  Ens  Ra- 
«  tionis  ! 

'  My  firft  tafk  therefore  mould  be,  like  tHat  of  Her- 

*  cules,  to  clear  the  city  from  morifters-.     In  the  fecond 

*  place  I  would  forbid,  that  creatures  , of  jarring  and  in- 
**  congruous    nature,    (hould  be  joined  together  in  the 

*  fame  fign;  fuch  as  the  bell  and  the  neat's  tongue,  the 
'  dog  and  the  gridiron.     'J  he  fox  and  gocfe  may  be  fup- 
'  pofed  to  have  met,  but  what  has  the  fox  and  the  feven 

*  hars  to  do  together?    And  when  did  the  lamb  and  dol- 

*  phin  ever  meet,  except  upon  a  fign-poft  ?  As  for  the 
c  cat  and  fiddle,  there  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and  therefore  { 
'  do  not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here  faid  moul4 
,*-aifeft  it.     I  muft  however  obferve  to   you  upon' this 
'  fubjeft,  that  it  is  ufual  for  a  young  tradefman,   at  his 
'  firfl  fetting  up,  to  add  to  his  own  fign  that  of -the  maf 
'  ter  whom  he  ferved  ;  as  the  hufband,  after  marriage, 
'  gives  a  place  to  his  miilrefs's  arms;  in  his  own  coat. 
'-  This  I  take  to  have  given  rife  to  many  of  thofe  ab- 
'  furdities  which  are  committed  over  our  heads  ;  and, 
'  as  I  am  informed,  firft:  occafioned  the  three  nuns  and 

*  a  hare,  which  we  fee  fo  frequently  joined  together.     I. 
'would  therefore  eftabliin  certain  rules-,  for  the  deter- 
c  mining  how   far  one  tradefman  may  give  the  fign  of 
••another,  and  in  what  cafes. he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter 
'it  with  his  own. 

'•In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  mop  to 
"make  ufe  of  a  fign  which  bears  fome  affinity  to  the 

*  wares  in  which  it  deals.     What  can  be  more  inconfif- 
'  tent,  than  to  fee  a  bawd  at  the  fign  of  the  angel,  or  a 
Ci  tailor  at  the  lion  ?  A  cook  fliould  noUive  at  me  bo.ot, 
*•  nor  a  (Vioeaiaker  at  the  roaikd  pig  ;  and  yet,  for  want 
'  of  this  regulation,  I  have  feen.a  goat  fet  up  before  the 
'  door  of  a  perfumer,  and  the  French  king's  head  at  a 

*  fword  cutler's. 

'  An  ingenious  foreigner  obferves,  that  feveral  of  thofe 

*  gentlemen  who  value  themfelves  upon  their  families, 

«  and 
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and  overlook  fuch  as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools,/ 
of  their  forefathers  in  their  coats  of  arms.  I  will  not 
examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact.  But  though  it  may 
not  be  neceffary  for  pofterity  thus  to  fet  up  the  frgn  of 
their  forefathers,  I  think  it  highly  proper  for  thore 
who  actually  profefs  the  trade,  to  fhew  fome  fuch 
marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

'  When  the  name  gives  an  occafion  for  an  ingenious 
'  fign-poft,  I  would  likewife  advife  the  owner  to  take 

*  that  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know  who  he  is. 

*  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious  Mrs. 

*  Salmon  to   have  lived  at   the  fign  of  the  trout ;  for 
'  which  reafon  ftie  has  ereded  before  her  houfe  the  fi- 
'  gure  of  the  fiih  that  is  her  name-fake.     Mr.  Bell  has 

*  likewife  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  a  device  of  the  fame 
'  nature :  and  here,  Sir,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve  to 
'  you,  that  this  particular  figure  of  a  bell  has  given  oc- 
'  cafionto  feveral  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.     A  man  of 
'  yoar  reading  muft  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  gained 
'  great  applaufe  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Johnfon.     Our 
'apocryphal  heathen. god  is   alfo  reprefented  by  this 
'  figure  ;  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  dragon,  makes 

*  a  very  handfome  piclure  in  feveral  of  our  ftreets.     As 

*  for  the  bell-favage,  which  is  the  fign  of  a  favage  man 

*  {landing  by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puzzled 
'  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the 
'  reading  of  an  old  romance  tranflated  out  of  the  French  ; 

*  which  gives  an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who 
'  was  found  in  a  wildernefs,  and  is  called  in  the  French 
'  La  belle  Sauvage  *  ;  and  is  every  where  tranflated  by 

*  our  countryman  the  bell-favage.     This  piece  of  philo- 
'  fophy  will,  I  hope,   convince  you  that  I  have  made 

*  fign-pofts  my  ftudy,  and  confequently  qualified  myfelf 

*  for  the  employment  which  I  folicit  at  your  hands.    But 
'  before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I  muft  communicate  to 
'  you  another  remark,  which  I  have  made  upon  the  fub- 

*  jeft  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely, 
'  that  lean  give  a  (lirewd  guefs  at  the  humour  of  the  in- 

*  habitant  by  the  ilgn  that  hangs  before  his  door.     A 
f  furly  cholerick  fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear; 

*  See  N°  66* 

as 
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*  as  men  of  milder  difpofitions  frequently  live   at  the 

*  lamb.     Seeing  a  punch- bowl  painted  upon  a  fign  near 

*  Charing- Crofs,  and  very  curioufly   garnifhcd,  with  a 

*  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  fqueezing  a  le- 
'  nion  into  it,  I  had  the  curiofity  to  aflc  after  the  mafter 

*  of  the  houfe,    and  found,  upon   enquiry,    as   I   had 
'  gueffed  by  the  little  agrfmens    upon  his  fign,  that  he 

*  was  a  Frenchman.     I  know,  Sir,  it  is  not  requifitefor 

*  me  to  enlarge  upon  thefe  hints  to  a  gentleman  of  your 

*  great  abilities ;  fo  humbly  recommending  myfelf  to 
'  your  favour  and  patronage, 

I  remain,  &c. 

I  (hall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter,  another  which* 
came  to  me  by  the  fame  penny-poft. 

From  my  own  apartment  near  Chatmg*Crof«* 

•  Honoured  Sir, 

*  T  TAVING  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encou*- 

*  JLJ.  rager  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
'  rope  dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods  be- 
'  longing  to  the  Great  Mogul.     He  is  by  birth  a  mon- 
'  ktw  >  but  fwings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco* 
'  and  drinks  a  glafs  of  ale,  like  a»y  reafonafete  crea- 

*  ture.     He  gives  great  fatisfa<ftion  to  the  quality ;  and 
'  if  they  will  make  a  fubfcription  for  him,  I  will  fend 
«  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  that  is  a  very  good 
'  tumbler;  and  alfo  for  another  of  the  fame  family  whom 

*  I  defign  for  my  Merry- Andrew,  ss  being  an  excellent 
«  mimick,    and    the    greateft    droll    in    the    country 

*  where  he   now   is*     I  hope    to   have  this  entertain- 
*-  ment  in  a  readinefs  for  the  next  winter ;  and  doubt 
'  not  but  it  will  pleafe  more  than  the  operator  pupper- 
'  (how.     I  will  not  fay  that  a  monkey  is  a  better  man, 

*  than  fome  of  the  opera  heroes ;  but  certainly  he  is  a 
'  better  reprefentative  of  a  man,  than  the  moft  artificial 

*  compofition  of  wood  and  wire.     If  you  will  be  pteafed, 

*  to  give  me  a  good  word   in  your  Paper,  you  fliall.be 

*  every  night  a  SPECTATOR  at  my  fhow  for  nothing. 
C*.  f  lam,  &c/ 

*•  By  A.D  D  i  s  o N,.  Chflfea^ 

TuclHay* 
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»  Sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 

Sua<vior  :  ut  Chio  nota  Jt  commifta  Falerni  eft. 

Hor.  i  Sat.  x.  231 

Both  tongues  united  Tweeter  founds  produce, 
Like  China  mix'd  with  the  Falernian  juice. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  has  more  ftartled  our  En- 
glim  audience,  than  the  Italian  recitati--v&  at  its 
fcrft  entrance  upon  the  ilage.  People  were  wonderfully 
furprifed  to  hear  generals  finging  the  word  of  command, 
and  ladies  delivering  meffages  in  mufick.  Our  coun 
trymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a 
lover  chanting  out  a  billet- deux ,  and  even  the  fuperfcrip- 
tion  of  a  letter  fet  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in  an 
old  play  of  Enter  a  king  and  two  fiddlers  folus,  was  now 
no  longer  an  abfurdity ;  when  it  was  impoflible  for  a 
hero  in  a  defert,  or  a  princefs  in  her  clofet,  to  fpeak  any 
thing  unaccompanied  with  mufical  inftruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acling  in  recita- 
fi'-vo  might  appear  at  firft  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
much  more  juft  than  that  which  prevailed  in  our  En- 
glilh  opera  before  this  innovation  :  The  tranfition  from 
an  air  to  recitative  mufick  being  more  natural,  than  the 
pafling  from  a  fong  to  plain  and  ordinary  fpcaking, 
which  was  the  common  method  in  Purcell's  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  prefcnt  pr-ftice,  is  the 
making  ufe  of  the  Italian  recitativo  with  Englifh  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter  I  muft  obferve, 
that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  accent  of 
every  nation  in  their  ordinary  fpeech  is  altogether  dif 
ferent  from  that  of  every  other  people  ;  as  we  may  fee 
even  in  the  Welfli  and  Scotch,  who  border  fo  near 
upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent  I  do  not  mean  the 
pronunciation  of  each  particular  word,  but  the  found  of 
the  whole  fentcnce.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  aa 
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Englifh  gentleman,  when  he  hears  a  French  tragedy, 
to  complain  that  the  aclors  all  of  them  fpeak  in  a  tcne  : 
and  therefore  he  very  wifely  prefers  his  own  country 
men,  not  ccnfidering  that  a  foreigner  complains  of  the 
fame  tone  in  an  Englifh  aclor. 

For  this  reafcn,  the  recitative  mufick,  in  every  lan 
guage,  fhould  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  accent  of 
each  language ;  for  otherwise,  what  may  properly  ex- 
prefs  a  paffion  in  one  language,  will  not  do  it  in  another, 
livery  one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy  knows  very  well, 
that  the  .cadences  in  the  recitative  bear  a  remote  affinity 
to  the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  converfation,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their 
language  made  more  mufical  and  tuneful. . 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the 
Italian  mufick  (if  one  may  fo  call  them)  which  referable 
their  accents  in  difcourfe  on  fuch  occafions,  are  not  un 
like  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  Englifh  voice  when  we  are- 
angry;  infomuch  that  I  have  often  feen  our  audiences 
extremely  miftaken  as  to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the- 
ftage,  and  expecting  to   fee  the  hero  knock   down  his 
mefienger,  when  he  has  been  alking  him  a  queftion  ;  or 
fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  onljr 
bids  him  good- morrow.. 

For  this  reafon  the  Italian  artifts  cannot  agree  with' 
our  Englifh  muficians  in  admiring  Purcell's  competi 
tions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  fo  wonderfully  adapted  tor^ 
his  words ;  becaufe  both  nations  do  not  always  cxprefs 
the  fame  paflions  by  the  fame  founds., 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Engliih 
eompofer  fhould  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative  too,fer- 
vilely,  but  make  ufe  of  many  gentle  deviations  from' 
it,  in  compliance  with  his  own  native  language.  He 
may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  foftnefs  and  dying  fall* 
t(as  Shakefpeare  calls  them),  but  fhould  ftill  remember 
that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  an  Engliih  au 
dience  ;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  or 
dinary  converfation,  have  the  fame  regard  to  the  accent 
of  his  own  language,  as  thofe  perfons  had  to  theirs 
whom  he  profeffes  to  imitate.  It  is  obferved,  that  feve- 
ral  of  the  finging  birds  of  our  own  country  learn  to 
(weeten  their  voices,  and  mellow  the  harflinefs  of  their 

natural 
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natural  notes,  by  praftifing  under  thofe  that  come  off 
from  wanner  climates.  In  the  fame  manner  I  would 
allow  the  Italian  opera  to  lend  our  Knglifh  mufick  as 
much  as  may  grace  and  (often  it,  hut  never  entirely  to 
annihilate  and  deftroy  if..  Let  the  infufion  be  as  ftrong 
as  you  pleafe,  but  ftiil  let  the  fubjeft  matter  of  it  be 
tngliih. 

A  compofer  fhould  fit  his  mujkk  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  confider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and 
taite  of  harmony,  has  been  formed  upon  thofe  founds 
which  every  country  abounds  with.  In  fhort,  that  mu 
fick  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to  one 
ear,  may  be  diflbnance  to  another. . 

The  fame  obfervations  which  I  have  made  npon  the  re 
citative  part  of  mufick,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  fong* 
and  airs  in  general. 

Signior  BaptiftLully  afted  like  a  man  of  fenfe  in  this 
particular.  He  found  the  French  mufick  extremely  de- 
feftive,  and  very  often  barbarous.  However,  knowing 
the  genius  of  th?  people,  the  humour  of  their  language, 
and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  extirpate  the  French  muilck,  and  plant  the 
Italian  in  its  Head  ;  but  only  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it 
with  innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which  he  bor 
rowed  from  the  Italians.  By  this  means  the  French  mu 
fick  is  now  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  and  when  you  fay  it  is 
not  fo  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does 
not  pleafe  you  fo  well ;  for  there  is  fcaree  a  Frenchman 
who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  fuch 
a  preference.  Tke  mufick  of  the  French  is  indeed  very 
properly  adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as 
their  whole  opera  wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of  fuch 
a  gay  airy  people*.  The  chorus  in  which  that  opera 
abounds,  gives  the  parterre  frequent  opportunities  of 
joining  in  confort  with  the  ftage.  This  inclination  of 
the  audience  to  fmg  along  with  the  aclors,  fo  prevails 
with  them,  that  I  have  fometimes  known  the  performer 
on  the  ftage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  fong,  than  the 
clerk  of  a  parim-church,  who  ferves  only  to  raife  the 
pfalrn,  and  Is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  mufick  of  the 

*  ;Sce  No.  13,  note,  p.  56, 
«  congregation* 
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congregation.  Every  aftor  that  comes  on  the  ftage  is  a 
beau.  The  queens  and  heroines  are  fo  painted,  that 
they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milk-maids. 
The  fhepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  them- 
felves  in  a  ball  better  than  our  Englifh  dancing-mafters. 
I  have  feen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  ftockings ; 
and  Alpheus,  inftead  of  having  his  head  covered  with 
fedge  and  bull-ruihes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full-bot 
tomed  periwig,  and  a  plume  of  feathers;  but  with  a 
yoice  fo  full  of  makes  and  quavers,  that  I  mould  have 
thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country-brook  the  much  more 
agreeable  mufick.  .  . 

I  remember  the  laft  oj^era  I  faw  in  that  merry  nation 
was  the  rape  of  Proferpine,  where  Pluto,  to  make  the 
more  tempting  figure,  puts  himfelf  in  a  French  equi 
page,  and  brings  Afcalaphus  along  with  him  as  his  Valet 
de  Cbambre.  This  is  what  we  call  folly  and  Imperti 
nence  ;  but  what  the  French  look  upon  as  gay  and  polite, 

I  mall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than 
that  mufick,  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poe 
try,  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  front 
the  general  fenfe  and  tafte  of  mankind,  and  not  frora 
the  principles  of  thofe  arts  themfelves ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  tafte  is  not  to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the 
art  to  the  tafte.  Mufick  is  not  dcfigned  to  pleafe  only 
chromatick  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  harfii  from  difs^reeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordi- 
unary  ear  is  a  judge  whether  a  paffion  is  expreffed  in  pro 
per  fpunds,  and  whether  the  melody  of  thofe  founds  be 
«nore  or  lels  pleafmg.  C*. 

*  ByAocisoN,  Chelfea.    See  No.  13,  note,  p.  56, 
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N°  30     Wednefday,  April  4,  1711, 


Si,  Mimnermus  itti  cenfet,  Jtne  amore  jodfque 
Nil  eft  jucun<lum.\  vivas  in  amorejocifyue. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  vi.  65* 

If  nothing,  as  Mimnermus  ftrives  to  prove, 

Can  e'er  be  pleafant  without  wanton  love, 

Then  live  in  wanton  love,  thy  fports purfue.  CREECH. 

ONE  common  calamity  makes  men  extremely  affeft 
each  other,  though  they  differ  in  every  other  par 
ticular.     The  paflion  of  love  is  the  moft  general  concern 
among  men ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my  laft  advices 
from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  fet  of  fighers  in  that  uni» 
verfity,  who  have  creeled  themfelves  into  a  fociety  in 
honour  of  that  tender  paffion.     Thefe  gentlemen  are  of 
that  fort  of  inamoratos,  who  are  not  fo  very  much  loft 
to  common  fcnfe,  but  that   they  underftand  the  folly 
they  are  guilty  of;  and  for  that  reafon  feparate  them 
felves  from  all  other  company,  becaufe  they  will  enjoy* 
the  pleafure  of  talking  incoherently,  without  being  ri 
diculous  to  any  but  each  other.     When  a  man   comes 
into  the  club,  he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  introduc 
tion  to  his  difcourfe,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  feating  him- 
felf  in  his  chair,  fpeaks   in   the   thread   of  his   own 
thoughts,  '  She   gave   me  a  very  obliging  glance,   me 
«  never  looked  fo  well  in  her  life  as  this  evening ;'  or 
the  like  reflection,  without  regard  to  any  other  member 
of  the  fociety ,-  for  in  this  aflembly  they  do  not  meet 
to  talk  to  each  other,  but  every  man  claims  the  full  li 
berty  of  talking  to  himfelf.     Inftead  of  fnuff-boxes  and 
canes,  which  are  the  ufual  helps  to  difcourfe  with  other 
young  fellows,  thefe  have  each  fome  piece  of  ribbon, 
a  broken  fan,  or  an  old  girdle,  which  they  play  with 
while  they  talk  of  the  fair  perfon  remembered  by  each 
refpeclive  token.     According  to   the  reprefentation  of 
*he  matter  from  ray  letters,  the  company  appear  like  fa 

many 
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many  players  rehcarfing  behind  the  fcenes ;  one  is  figh- 
ing  and  lamenting  his  deftiny  in  befeeching  terms,  ano 
ther  declaring  he  will  break  his  chain,  and  another  in 
dumb-mow,  fkiving  to  exprefs  his  paflion  by  his  gef- 
ture.  It  is  very  ordinary  in  the  affembly  for  one  of  a 
fudden  to  rife  and  make  a  difcourfe  concerning  his  paf- 
£on  in  general,  and  defcribe  the  temper  of  his  mind  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  company  (hall  join  in 
the  description.,  and  feel  the  force  of  it.  In  this  cafe, 
if  any  man  has  declared  the  violence  of  his  flame  in 
more  pathetick  terms,  he  is™  made  prefident  for  that 
night,  out  of  refpecYto  his  Wperior  paffion. 

We  had  fome  years  ago  in  "this  town  a  fet  of  people 
who  met  and  drefled  like  lovers,  and  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  &\z  fringe-glove  club;  but  they  were 
perfons  of  fuch  moderate  intellects,  even  before  they 
were  impaired  by  their  paflion,  that  their  irregularities 
could  not  furnim  fufflcient  variety  of  folly  to  afford 
daily  new  impertinencies  ;  by  which  means  that  inftitu- 
tion  dropped.  Thefe  fellows  could  exprefs  their  paf- 
iion  in  nothing  but  their  drefs ;  but  the  Oxonians  are 
fantastical  now  they  are  lovers,  in  proportion  to  their 
learning  and  underftanding  before  they  became  fuch. 
The  thoughts  of  the  ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable 
phrenzy,  are  tranflated  in  honour  of  fome  modern  beau 
ty;  and  Chloris  is  won  to  day  by  the  fame  compliment 
that  was  made  to  Lefbia  a  thoufand  years  ago,  But  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  patron  of  the  club  is  the  renowned 
Don  Quixote,  The  adventures  of  that  gentle  knight 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  fociety,  under  the  co 
lour  of  laughing  at  the  paffion  and  themfelves  :  but  at 
the  fame  time,  though  they  are  fenfible  of  the  extrava 
gancies  of  that  unhappy  warrior,  they  do  not  obferve, 
that 'to  turn  all  the  reading  of  the  beftand  wifeft  wri 
tings  into  rhapfodies  of  Jove>  is  a  phrenzy  no  lefs  di 
verting  than  that  of  the  aforefaid  accompliihed  Spaniard. 
A  gentleman  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his  correfpon- 
-dence,  ik  lately  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  and  fent 
ane  the  following  letter. 


SIR, 
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SIR, 

INCE  I  find  you  take  notice  of  ckbs,  I  beg  leav« 
to  giye  you  an  Account  of  one  in  Oxford,  which 
you  have    no  where  mentioned,  and    perhaps  never 
'  heard  of.     We  diftinguifh  ourfelves  by  the  title 


*  Amirous  Clttbt  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid,  and  admirers 
'  of  the   fair  fex.     The  reafon  that  we  are  fo   little 

*  known   in    the  world,  is  the  fccrecy  which   we  are 

*  obliged  to  live  under  in  the  univerfity.     Our  <x>nftitu- 
'  tion  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  place  wherein  we  live: 

*  for  in  love  there  are  no  doctors,  and  we  all  profefs  fo 

*  high  a  paifion,  that  we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  it. 
f  Our  prefidehtlhip  is  beftowed  according  to  the  dignity 
*ofpaffion;  our  number  is  unlimited;  and  our  ftatutes 
'  are  lik«   thofe  of  the  Druids,  recorded  in  oar  own 

*  breads  only,  and  explained  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 

*  pany.     A  miftrefs,  and  a  poem  in  her  praife,  will  in- 

*  troduce  any  candidate.     Without  the  latter  no  one  can 

*  be  admitted  j  for  he  that   is   not   in  love  enough  to 

*  rhyme,  is  unqualified  for  our  fociety.     To  fpeak  dif- 
'  refpeftfully  of  any  \voman  is  expulfion  from  our  gen- 

*  tie  fociety.     As  we  are  at  prefent  all  of  us  gownmen, 

*  inftead  of  duelling  when  we  are  rivals,  we  drink  togc- 
'  ther  the  health  ot  our  miilrefs.     The  manner  of  doing 
'  this  fometimes  indeed  creates  debates  ;   on  fuch  occa- 

*  fions  we  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  love  among  the 
'  ancients. 

Now  iafex  {Jaffa's,  fettem  Jufiina  bibatur. 

Mart.  Epig.  i.  72. 

Six  cups  to  Nacvia,  to  Jnftina  feven. 

This  method  of  a  gJafs  to  «v«ry  letter  of  Iier  name, 
occafioned  the  other  night  a<iifpute  of  fome  warmth. 
A  young  ftudent,  who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dimple,  was  fo  unrcafonable  as  to  begin  her  health 
under  the  name  of  Elrzabftha  ;  which  fo  exafperated 
the  club,  that  by  common  content  we  retrenched  it  to 
Betty.  We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  that  doe* 
VOL.  1,  C  figh 
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*  not  figh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  look 
'  upon  a  member  as  very  abfurd,  that  is  fo  much  him- 
'.  felf  as  fo:make  a  direft  anfwer  to  a  queftion.     In  fine, 
«-the  whole  aflembly  is  made  up  of  abfent  men,  that  is, 
'  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  loft  their  locality,   and  whofe 
'  minds  and  bodies  never  keep  company  with  one  ano- 

*  ther.      As  I  am  an  unfortunate  member  of  this  di- 

*  ftracled  fociety,  you  cannot  expecl  a  very  regular  ac- 

*  count  of  it ;  for  which  reafon  I  hope  you  will  pardon 

*  me  that  I  fo  abruptly  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

'SIR, 
4  Your  moil  obedient, 

'  humble  fervant, 

<  T.  B* 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who  has  fix  vo- 

*  taries  in  this  elub,  is  one  of  your  readers.'  R*» 

*      BySTEELE. 
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$it  mihi  f&s  attdita  locpti  ••>•  ••   « 

Virg,  ^s,  vi,  266* 
What  1  have  heard,  permit  me  to  relate. 

LAST  night,  upon  my  going  into  acoffee-houfe  not 
•far  from  the  Hay-market  theatre,  I  diverted  myfelf 
for  above  half  an  hour  with  overhearing  the  difcourfe  of 
one,  who,  by  the  fhabbinefs  of  his  drefs,  the  extrava 
gance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  harry  of  his  fpeech,, 
1  difcovered  to  be  of  that  fpecies  who  are  generally  Idif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  projeftors.  This  ^jcitleman, 
for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  fuch  by  his  audience,  was 
entertaining  a  whole  table  of  liftners  with  the  project  of 
an  opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  coft  him  above  two 
or  three  mornings  in  the  cpjKri.yance,  and  which  he  was 
ready  to  put  jn  executLos^piovJcied  he  might  find  his 
account  in  it.  He;{airli.ftJi5i^He"'ha4  obferved  the  great 
trouble  and  .incew-sriienjee^&ah  ladies  were  at,  in  tra 
velling 
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Telling  trp  and  down  to  the  feveral  (hows  that  are  exhi 
bited  in  different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing 
monkies  are  in  one  place  ;  the  puppet- fhow  in  another; 
the  opera  in  a  third  ^  not  to  mention  the  lions,  that  are 
almoft  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer  part  of  the 
town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure  are  forced  to  lofc 
half  the  winter  after  their  coming  to  town,  before  they 
have  feen  all  the  ftrange  fighti  about  it.  In  order  to  re 
medy  this  great  inconvenience,  our  projector  drew  out  of 
his  pocket  the  fcheme  of  an  opera,  intitled,  The  Expedi 
tion  cf  Alexander  the  Great ;  in  which  he  had  difpofed 
all  the  remarkable  mows  about  town,  among  the  fcenes 
and  decorations  of  his  piece.  The  thought,  he  con- 
fefied,  was  not  originally  his  own,  but  that  he" had  taken 
the  hint  ©f  it  from  feveral  performances  which  he  had 
feen  upon  our  ftage :  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  raree- 
ihow  ;  in  another,  a  ladder-dance  ;  and  in  others  a  pof- 
ture-man,  a.  moving  picture,  with  many  curiofities  of  the 
like  nature. 

*This  Expedition  ^/Alexander  opens  with  his  confulting 
the  oracle  at  Delphos,  in  which  the  dumb  conjuror,  who 
.  has  been  vifited  by  fo  many  perfons  of  quality  of  late 
years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  his  fortune.  At  the 
fame  time  .Clinch  of  Barnet  is  reprefented  in  another 
corner  of  the  temple,  as  ringing  tne  bells  of  Delphos, 
for  joy  of  his  arrival.  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be  peo 
pled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander  is 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  wax- work,  that  rcpre- 
fentsthe  beautiful  Statira.  When  Alexander  comes  in 
to  that  country,  in  which  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the 
dogs  were  fo  exceeding  fierce,  that  they  would  not  lofe 
their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb, 
and  that  they  would  hang  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth 
when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a 
fcene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is  to  be  repre 
fented  all  the  diverfions  of  that  place,  the  bull-baiting 
only  excepted,  which  cannot  poflibly  be  exhibited  in  the 
theatre,  by  reafon  of  the  lownefs  of  the  roof.  The  fe 
veral  woods  in  Alia,  which  Alexander  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  pafs  through,  will  give  the  audience  a  fight  of  mon- 

*   For  the  illuftration  of  this  whole  paragraph,  fecTATLSR,  with 
Notes, ps/pm.     See  alfa  Sr E  c  T  .  N°  36. 

G  2  kies 
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kies  dancing  upon  ropes,  with  many  other  pleafantries 
of  that  ludicrous  fpecies.  At  the  fame  time,  if  there 
chance  to  be  any  ftrange  animals  in  town,  whether  birds 
or  beafts,  they  may  be  either  let  loofe  among  the  woods, 
or  driven  acrofs  the  ftage  by  fome  of  the  country  people 
of  Afia.  In  the  laft  great  battle,  Pinkethman  is  to  per- 
fonate  king  Porus  upon  an  elephant,  and  is  to  be  en 
countered  by  Powell,  reprefenting  Alexander  the  Great, 
upon  a  dromedary,  which  neverthelefs  Mr.  Powell  is  de- 
fired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the 
clofe  of  this  great  decilive  battle,  when  the  two  kings 
are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  (hew  the  mutual  friendfliip 
and  good  correfpondence  that  reigns  between  them,  they 
both  of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet  (how,  in  which 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell  junior,  may  have  an  opportu 
nity  ot  displaying  his  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the  di- 
verfion  of  the  two  monarchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged, 
that  a  puppet-ihow  was  not  a  fuitable  entertainment  for 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced 
more  properly,  if  we  fuppofe  the  conqueror  touched 
upon  that  part  of  India  which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  pygmies.  But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as 
frivolous,  and  the  propofal  immediately  over- ruled.  Our 
projector  further  added,  that  after  the  reconciliation  of 
thefe  two  kings,  they  might  invite  one  another  to  din 
ner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  his  gucft  with  the 
German  artiH^-  Mr.  Pinkethman's  heathen  gods,  or  any 
of  the  like  diverfions,  which  fhall  then  chance  to  be  ia 
vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  great  applaufe  by 
the  whole  table.  Upon  which  the  undertaker  told  us, 
that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to  us  above  half  his 
defign ;,  for  that  Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his 
intention  that  the  whole  opera  (hould  be  acled  in  that 
language,  which  was  a  tongue  he  was  fure  would  won 
derfully  pleafe  the  ladies,  efpecially  when  it  was  a  little 
raifed  and  rounded  by  the  lonick  dialed  ;  and  could  not 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  becaufe  there 
are  fewer  of  them  who  underftand  Greek  than  Italian. 
The  only  difficulty  that  remained,  was  how  to  get  per 
formers,  unlefs  we  could  perfuade  fome  gentlemen  of 
the  univerfities  to  learn  to  fmg,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 

feives 
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felves  for  the  ftage  ;  but  this  objection  foon  vaniftied, 
ivhen  the  projector  informed  us  that  the  Greeks  wer«r  at 
prefent  the  only  muficians  in  the  Turkifh  empire,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  oar  factory  at  Smyrna  to 
fiirnifh  us  every  year  with  a  colony  of  muficians,  by  the 
opportunity  of  the  Turkey  fleet ;  befides,  fays  he,  if  we 
want  any  fmgle  voice  for  any  lower  part  in  the  opera* 
Lawrence  can  learn  to  fpeak  Greek^as  well  as  he  does  Ita 
lian,  in  a  fortnight's  time.. 

The  projector  having  thus  fettled  matters,  to  the  good- 
liking  of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left  his  feat  at  the  table, 
aad  planted  himfelf  before  the  fire,  where  I  had  unluc 
kily  taken  my  Hand  for  the  convenience  of  overhearing 
what  he  faid.  Whether  he  had  obferved  me  to  be  more 
attentive  than  ordinary,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  had  not 
ftood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but  he  turned 
fhort  upon  me  on  a  fudden,  and  catching  me  by  a  but 
ton  of  my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  fol 
lowing  manner*  Befides,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  ex- 
troardmary  genius  for  mofick  that  lives  in  Switzerland, 
who  has  fo  llrong  a  fpring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  can 
make  the  board  of  an  organ-  found  like  a  drum,  and  if  I 
could  but  procure  a  fbbfcription  of  about  ten  thoufand 
pound  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch  him 
over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  fet  every  thing  that 
fliould  be  fung  upon  the  Englitti  ftage.  After  this  he 
looked  full  in  my  face,  expecting  I  would  make  an  an- 
fwer,  when,  by  good  luck,  a  gentleman  that  had  entered 
the  coffee-houfe  iince  the  projector  applied  himfelf  to  me, 
hearing  him  talk  of  his  Swifs  compofitions,  cried  out  in 
a  kind  of  laugh,  Is  our  mufick  then  to  receive  further 
improvements  from  Switzerland  1  This  alarmed  the  pro 
jector,  who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned 
about  to  anfwer  him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  di- 
verfioa  which  feemed  to  be  made  in  favour  of  me,  and 
laying  down  my  penny  upon  the  bar,  retired  with  fame 
precipitation.  C*« 

*    B/ADDISON,  Cbelfect* 
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Nil  illt  lar*va  aut  tragkis  of  us  ejje  cotkurnh. 

Hor,  i  Sat.  v.  64, 

He  wants  no  tragiek  vizor  to  increafe 
His  natural  deformity  efface. 

THE  late  difconrfe  concerning  the  ftatuiea  of  t&e 
Ugly  Club,  having  been  fo  well  received  at  Ox 
ford,  that  contrary  to  the  ftriel  rules  of  the  fociety,, 
they  have  been  fo  partial  as  to  take  my  own  testimonial, 
and  admit  me  into  that  feleclbody ;  I  could  not  reftrain 
the  vanity  of  publifhing  to  the  world  the  honour  which 
K  done  me.  It  is  no  final!  fafisfadion,  that  I  have  giver* 
oecaiion  for  the  proficient's  mewing  both  his  invention 
and  reading  to  fuch  advantage  as  my  correfpondent  re 
ports  he  did  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  there  were  ma 
ny  very  proper  hums  and  paufes  in  his  harangue,  which 
Icfe  their  uglinefs  in  the  narration,  and  which  my  cor- 
refpondent  (begging  his  pardon)  has  no  very  good  ta- 
lent  at  representing.  X  very  much  approve  of  the  con 
tempt  the  fociety  has  of  beauty.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
laudable  in  a  man,  in  which  his  will  is  not  concerned  ;. 
therefore  our  fociety  can  follow  nature,  and  where  me 
has  thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  herfalf,  we  can  do  fo 
too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  oecaiion. 

f  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOUR  making  publick  the  late  trouble  I  gave  you, 
you  will  find  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  this. 
Who  mould  I  meet  at  the  coffee -houfe  door  the  other 
night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  Prefident  ?  I  favv  fome- 
what  had  pleafed  him ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  caft  his 
eye  upon  me/  "  Oho,  doctor,  rare  news  from  London 

*  (fays   he);  the   SPECTATOR  has    made    honourable 

*  mention  of  the  club  (man)  and  publifhed  to  the  world 
'  his  fmcere  defire  to  be  a  member,  with  a  recommen- 

*  datory  defcription  of  his  phiz  :  and  though  our  con- 

-  "  ftitutiori 
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•*  flitution  has  made   no  particular  provifion  for  fhort 

*'  faces,  yet  his  being  an  extraordinary  cafe,  I  believe 

**  we  mall  find  an  hole  for  him  to  creep  in  at ;  for  I  af- 

*'  fureyou  he  is  not  againft  the  canon;  and  if  his  fides 

"  are  as  compact  as  his  joles,  he  need  not  difguife  him- 

**  felf  to  make  one  of  us."     (  I  prefently  called  for  the 

Paper,  to  fee  how  you  looked  in  print ;  and  after  we 

"had  regaled  ourfelves  a  while  upon  the  pleafant  image 

"of  owr  profely te,  Mr.  Prefident  told  me  I  ihould  be 

his  ftranger  at  the  next  night's  club  :  where  we-were 

no  fooner  come,  and  pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  Prefident 

began  an   harangue   upon  your   introduction    to  my 

epiftle,  fetting  forth  with  no  lefs  volubility  of  fpeech, 

than  ftrength 'of  reafon,  "  That  a  Speculation  of  this 

'nature  was  what  had  been  long  and  much  wan  ted; 

'  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  of  inellima- 

*'  ble  value  to  the  publick,  in  reconciling  even  of  bo- 

".dies  and  fouls ;  in  compofing  and  quieting  the  miads 

st  of  men  under  all  corporal  redundancies,  deficiencies, 

"  and  irregularities  whatfoever  ;  and  making  every  one 

ft'iit  down  content  in  his  own  carcafe,  though  it  were 

"  not   perhaps  fo   mathematically  put  together  as    he 

"  could  wifh."     And  again,  *'  How  that  for  want  of  a 

*'  due  conlideration   of  what  you  firfl  advance,    viz. 

s<  That  our  faces  are  not  of  our  own  choofmg,  people 

tl  had  been  tranfported  beyond  all  good  breeding,  and 

"  hurried  themfelves  into  unaccountable  and   fatal  ex- 

<(  travagancies  :  as,  how  many  impartial  looking-glafies 

"  had  been  cenfured  and  calumniated,  nay,  and  fome- 

*'  times  fliivered  into  ten  thoufand  fplinters,  only  for  a 

"  fair  r,eprefentation   of  the   truth  ij  How  many  head- 

**  firings  and  garters  had  been  made  acceffary,  and,  ac- 

«  tually  forfeited,  only  becaufe  folks  muft  needs  quarrel 

"  with  their  own  fhadows  ?  And  who  (continues  he)  but 

(t  is  deeply  fenfible,  that  one  great  fource  of  the  uneafi- 

tl  nefs  and  mifery  of  human  life,   efpedally  amongft 

((  thofe  of  diftindlion,  arifes  from  nothing  in  the  world 

ts  elfe,  but  too  fevere  a  contemplation  of  an  indefea- 

*'  fible  contexture  of  our  external  parts,  or  certain  na- 

"  tural   and  invincible  difpofitions  to   be  fat.  or  leaa? 

'*  When  a  little  more  of  Mr.  SPECTATOR'S  philofophy 

«*  would  take  off  all  this. .  In  th.c  mean  time  let  them  ob- 

G  4  (S  fervc 
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'  feire,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their  grievances  of  this 
**  fort,  but  perhaps,  in  fome  ages  or  the  world,  has 
"  been  highly  in  vogue,  and  may  be  fo  again  ;  nay,  In 
**  fome  country  or  other,  ten  to  one  Is  fo  at  this  day. 
*'  My  lady  Ample  is  the  moft  miferable  woman  in  the 
"  world,  purely  of  her  own  making.  She  even  grudges 
"  herfelf  meat  and  drink,  for  fear  (he  fhould  thrive  by 
"  them  ;  and  is  conftantly  crying  out,  in  a  quarter  of  a 
"  year  more  I  (hall  be  quite  out  of  all  manner  of  (hape  ! 
"  Now  the  lady's  misfortune  feems  to  be  only  this,  that 
"  (he  is  planted  in  a  wrong  foil ;  for,  go  but  to  the 
"  other  fide  of  the  water,  it  is  a  jeft  at  Haerlem  to  talk 
*'  of  a  (hape  under  eighteen  ftone.  Thefe  wife  traders 
"  regulate  their  beauties  as  they  do  their  butter,  by  the 
"  pound  ;  and  Mifs  Crofs,  when  fh?  firft  arrived  in  the 
"  Low  Countries,  was  not  computed  to  be  fo  handfome 
'*  as  Madam  Van  Bri(ket  by  near  half  a  ton.  On  the 
"  other  hand,  there  is  Squire  Lath,  a  proper  gentleman 
"  of  fifteen  hundred  pound  per  annum,  as  well  as  of  an 
"  unblameable  life  and  converfation  ;  yet  would  not  I 
"  be  the  efquire  for  half  his  eftate ;  for  if  it  was  as  much 
'  more,  he  would  freely  part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of 
'  legs  to  his  mind.  Whereas  in  the  reign  of  our  firft 

*  Edward  of  glorious  memory,  nothing  more  modifh 

*  than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper  fupporters ;  and  his  ma- 
'  jefty,  without  an  inch  of  calf,  managed  affairs  in  peace 
'*  and  war  as  laudably  as  the  braved  and  moft  politick 
"  of  his  anceftors ;  and  was  as  terrible  to  his  neighbours 
*'  under  the  royal  name  of  Long-Jhanks,  as  Caenr  de  Lion 
ft  to  the  Saracens  before  him.     If  we  look  farther  back 
*'  into  hiftory,  we  mail  find  that  Alexander  the  Great 
"  wore  his  head  a  little  over  the  left  moulder ;  and  then 
tf  not   a  foul  ftirred  out  till  he  had  adjufted  his  neck- 
"  bone;  the  whole   nobility  addrefled  the  prince  and 
**  each  other  obliquely,  and  all  matters  of  importance 
"  were   concerted  and   carried  on   in  the  Macedonian 
«'  court,  with  their  polls  on  one  fide.     For  about  the 
<*  firft  century  nothing  made  more  noife  in   the  world 
•'  than  Roman  nofes,  and  then  not  a  word  of  them  till 
"  they  revived  again  in  eighty-eight*.    Nor  is  it  fo  ve- 
"  ry  long  fince  Richard  the  Third  fet  up  half  the  backs 

*  Oil  the  acceffion  of  King  William  III. 
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"  of  the  nation  ;  and  high  moulders,  as  vrell  as  high 
**  nofes,  were  the  top  of  the  fafhion.  But  to  come  to 
"  ourfelves,  gentlemen,  though  I  find  by  my  quinquen- 
"  nial  obfervations,  that  we  mall  never  get  ladies  enough 
*'  to  make  a  party  in  our  own  country,  yet  might  we 
*f  meet  with  better  fuccefs  among  fome  of  our  allies. 
'*  And  what  think  you  if  cmr  board  fat  for  a  Dutch 
"  piece?  Truly  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  odd  as  we  ap- 
' '  pear  in  flem  and  blood,  we  mould  be  no  fuch  ftrange 
*'  things  in  Metzo-Tmto-  But  this  projed  may  reft  till 
fr  our  number  is  complete  ;  and  this  being  our  ele&ior* 
"night,  give  me  leave  to  propofe  Mr.  SPECTATOR. 
'*  You  fee  his  inclinations,  and  perhaps  we  may  not 
"  have  his  fellow," 

*  I  found  maft  of  them  (as  is  uftial  in  all  fuch  cafes) 

*  were  prepared  j  but  one  of  the  fcniors  (whom  by  the 

*  bye  Mr,  Prefident  had  taken  all  this  pains   to  bring 

*  over)   fat  ftill,  and  cocking  firs  chin,  which  feemed 

*  only  to  be  levelled  at  his  nofe,  very  gravely  declared, 
**  That  in  cafe  he  had  had  fufficient  knowledge  of  you> 
*f  no  man  mould  have  been  more  willing  to  have  ferved 
**  you  ;  but  that  he,  for  his  part,  had  always  had  regard- 
"  to  his  own  confcience,  as  well  as  other  people's  merit ; 
"  and  he  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  be  a  hand- 
"  fome  fellow;  for  as  for  your  own  certificate,  it  wa» 
"  every  body's  bufmefs  to  fpeak  for  themfelves*"    *  Mr^ 
'  Prefident  immediately  retorted/  "  A  handfome  fellow  I 
"  why  he  is  a  wit,  Sir,  and  you  know  the  proverb ;" 

*  and  to  eafe  the  old  gentleman  of  his  fcruples,  cried/ 
"  That  for  matter  of  merit  it  was  all  one,  you  might 
*'  wear  a  mafk."    *  This  threw  him  into  a  paufe,  and 
f  he  looked  defirous  of  three  days  to  confider  on  it ;  but 
'  Mr.  Prefident  improved  the  thought,  and  followed  him 
'  up  with  an  old  ftory,'  •'  That  wits  were  privileged  to 
*'  wear  what  maflcs  they  pleafcd  in  all  ages ;  and  that  a- 
"  vizard  had  been  the  conftant  crown  of  their  labours, 
**  which  was  generally  prefented  them  by  the  hand  of 
*'  fomefatyr,  and  fometimes  of  Apollo  himfelf:"  «  For 
'the  truth  of  which,  he  appealed  to  the  frontifpiece  of 

*  feveral  books,  and  particularly  to  the  Englifti  Juvenal. 

*  to  which  he  referred  him;  and  only  added,.  '*  That 
f*  fuch  author*  were  the  Lan-ati,  or  Larva  donat-i  of  the- 

G  5  *•*  ancient*." 
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"  ancients."  '  This  cleared  up  all,  and  in  the  conclu- 
'  lion  you  were  chofe  probationer;  and  Mr.  Prefident 
'  put  round  your  health  as  fuch,  proteftmg/  "  That 
**  though  indeed  he  talked  of  a  vizard,  he  did  not  be- 
"  lieve  all  the  while  you  had  any  more  occafion  for  it 
*'  than  the  cat-a-mountain  ;"  '  fo  that  all  you  have  to 

*  do  now  is  to  pay  your  fees,  which  here  are  very  reafon-, 

*  able,  if  you  are  not  impofed  upon  ;  and  .you  may  ftile 
'  yourfelf  Informit  Socutatis  Soda's :  which  I  am  defired 
'  to  acquaint  you  with ;  and  upon  the  fame  I  beg  you  to 
'  accept  of  the  congratulation  of, 

'SIR, 

Oxford,  «  Your  obliged  humble  fervanr, 

March  21,  «  A.  C.* 

R*. 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Fervldus  tecum.  puer,  &  folutis 
Gratis  zonis,  pi-operentque  nympkte, 
£t  parum  camu  jiue  te  jitFvenfas* 

Mercurivj'yuc.  H0r.  I  Od»  XXX.  j^i 

The  graces  with  their  zones  unloos'd  ; 
The  nymphs  their  beauties  all  expos'd  j 

From  every  fpring,  and  every  plain; 
Thy  pow'rfal,  hot,  and  winged  boy  ; 
And  youth,  that's  dull  without  thy  joy; 

And  Mercury  compofe  thy  train.  CAKECH# 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I  will 
call  Laetitia  and  Daphne ;.  the  former  is  one  of 
the  greateil  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  me  lives,  the 
tatter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms  in  her  perfon, 
Upon  this  one  eijcumftan.ee  of  their  outward  form,  the 
good  and  ill  of  their  life  feems  to  turn.  Lxtitia  has 
act,  fnora.  ker  very  chiklhood,  heard  any  thing  elfe  but 

com* 
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commendations  of  her 'features  and  complexion,  by 
which  means  (he  is  nor  other  than  nature  made  her,  a  very 
beautiful  otitfrde.  The  confcioufnefs  of  her  charms  has 
rendered:Ker  infupportably  vain  and  infolent,  towards  all 
who  have  to  do  with  her.  Daphne,  who  was  almoil 
tvvdnty-before  one  civil  thing  had  ever  been  faid  to  her, 
found  herfelf  obliged  to  acquire  fome  accomplishments 
to  makeup  for  the  want  of  thofe  attractions  which  flie 
faw  in  her  lifter.'  Poor  Daphne  was  feldom  fubmittecL 
to  in  a  debate  wherein  (lie  was  concerned ;  her  difcourfe1 
had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  good  fenfe  of  it, 
and  me  was  always  under  a  neceflity  to  have  very  well 
confidered  what  (he  was  to  fay  before  (he  uttered  it; 
while  Lastitia  was  liftened  to  with  partiality,  and  appro 
bation  fat  in  the  countenances  of  thofe  me  converfed 
with,  before  me  communicated  what  me  had  to  fay. 
Thefe  caufes  have  produced  fuitable  effects,  and  Lsetitia 
5s  as  infipid  a  companion,  as  Daphne  is  an  agreeable 
one.  Lzetitia,  confident  of  favour,  has  ftudied  no  arts  to 
pleafe ;  Daphne,  defpairing  of  any  inclination  towards 
her  perfon,  has  depended  only  on  her  merit.  L&titia 
has  always  fomething  in  her  air  that  is  fullen,  grave,  and 
difconfolate.  Daphne  has  a  countenance  that  appears 
chcarful,  open,  and  unconcerned.,  A  young  gentleman. 
faw  Letitia  this  winter  at  a  play,  and  became  her  captive". 
His  fortune  was  fuch,  that  he  wanted  very  little  intro 
duction  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  to  her  father,  The  Jo- 
ver  was  admitted  with  the  utmoft  freedom:  into  the  fa 
mily,  where  a  conftrained  behaviour,  fevere  looks,  and 
diftant  civilities,  were  the  higheft  favours  he  could  ob 
tain  of  Lsetitia ;  while  Daphne  u-fed  him  with  the  good 
humour,  familiarity,  and  innocence  of  a  lifter :  infomuch 
that  he  would  often  fay  to  her,  "  Dear  Daphne,  wert 

"  thou  but  as  handfome  as  Lstitia .'r    She  received 

fuch  language  with  that  ingenuous  and  pfcafing  mirth^ 
which  is  natural  to  a  woman  without  defign.  He  ftill 
fighed  in  vain  for  Lsetitia,  but  found  certain  relief  in 
the  agreeable  converfation  of  Daphne.  At  length, 
heartily  tired  with  the  haughty  impertinence  of  La:- 
titia,  and  charmed  with  the  repeated  inftances  of 
good-humour  he  had  obferved  ia  Daphne,  be  one  day 
told  the  latter,  that  he  had  fomething;  to  fay  to  her 
lie  hopedlhc  would  be  pleafed  with—"  Faith,  Daphne," 
G  6-  continued 
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continued  he,  "  I  am  in  love  with  thee,  and  defpife  thy 
"  fifter  fincerely."  The  manner  of  his  declaring  him- 
felf  gave  his  miftrefs  oecafion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter. 
—  "  Nay,"  fays  he,  "  Iknew  you  woald  laugh  at  me, 
t(  but  I  will  afk  your  father."  He  did  fo ;  the  father 
received  his  intelligence  with  no  lefs  joy  than  furprife, 
and  was  very  glad  he  had  now  no  care  left  but  for  his 
Beauty,  which  he  thought  he  could  carry  to  market  at  his 
leifure.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  has  pleafed  me  fo 
much  a  great  while,  as  this  conqueft  of  my  friend  Daph 
ne's.  All  her  acquaintance  congratulated  her  upon  her 
chance-medley,  and  laugh  at  that  premeditating  mur 
derer  her  fifter.  As  it  is  an  argument  of  a  light  mind, 
to  think  the  worfe  of  ourfelves  for  the  imperfections  of 
our  perfon,  it  is  equally  below  us  to  value  ourfelves 
upon  the  advantages  of  them.  The  female  world  feem 
to  be  almoft  incorrigibly  gone  aftray  in  this  particular  ; 
for  which  reafon  I  fhall  recommend  the  following  ex- 
traft  out  of  a  friend's  letter  *  to  the  profefled  beauties, 
who  are  a  people  almoft  as  unfufferable  as  the  profefled 
wits. 

'  IV /TONSIEUR  St.  Evremond  has  concluded  oae  of 
«  1V1  his  EiTays  with  affirming,  that  the  lull  fighs  of 

*  ahandfome  woman  are  not  fo  much  for  the  lofs  of  her 

*  life,  as  of  her  beauty.     Perhaps  this  raillery  is  pur- 
«  fucd  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious  re- 

*  mark,  that  woman's  ftrongeft  paflion  is  for  her  owa 
'  beauty,  and  that  ihe  values  it  as  her  favourite  diftino 

*  tion.     From  hence  it  is  that  all  arts,  which  pretend  to 
'  improve  it  or  preferve  it,  meet  with  fo  general  a  re- 

*  ception   among  the  fex.     To   fay  nothing  of  many 

*  falfe  helps  and  contraband  wares  of  beauty,  which  are 

*  daily  vended  in  this  great  mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden 
.'gentlewoman,  of  a  good   family,   in  any   county   of 

'  South  Britain,  who  has  not  heard   of  the  virtues  of 

*  May  dew,  or  is  anfu mimed  with  fome  receipt  or  other 

*  in  favour  of  her  complexion  ;  and  I  have  known  aphy- 

*  The  friend  who  was  the  author  of  this  letter  was  Mr.  JOHN 
HUGHES.  See  a  tecond  letter  en  the  fame  fubjeft  by  the  fame  au 
thor,  Sl-SCTATOK,  N°53. 

*  fician 
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'  fician  of  learning  and  fenfe,  after  eight  years  ftudy  in 
'  the  nniverfity,  andacourfe  of  travels  into  moft  coun- 

*  tries  of  Europe,  owe  the  firft  raifing  of  his  fortunes  to- 
'  a  cofmetick  wafli. 

*  This  has  given  me  occafion  to  confider  how  fo  uni- 

*  verfal  a  difpofition  in  womankind,  which  fprings  from 

*  a  laudable  motive,  the  defire  of  pleafmg,  and  proceeds 
'  upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  groundlefs,  that  nature 
'  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be  turned  to  their  advan« 
'  tage.     And,  methinks,'it  would  be  an  acceptable  fer- 
'  vice  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pre- 

*  tenders,  and  to  prevent  their  impofing  upon  themfelves, 

*  by  difcovering  to  them  the  true  {ecret  and  art  of  im- 

*  proving  beauty. 

*  In  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  direclly,  it 

*  will  be  neceiTary  to  lay  down  a  few  preliminary  maxims, 
'  viz. 

'  That  no  woman  can  be  handfome  by  the  force  of 

*  features  alone,  any  more  than  (he  can  be  witty  only  by 
'  the  help  of  fpecch. 

'  That  pride  deftroys  all  fymmetry  and  grace,  and  a£. 

*  feftation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine  faces  than  the 
'  f mall -pox. 

'  That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful,  wh* 

*  is  not  incapable  of  being  falfe. 

*  And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend,  is  de- 
'  formity  in  a  miftrefs. 

*  From  thefe  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it  will 

*  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  true  art  of  aflifting  beauty 

*  confifts  in  embelliming  the  whole  perfon  by  the  proper 

*  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  commendable  qualities.    By 

*  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  thofe  who  are  the  favourite 

*  work  of  nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Dry  den  expneffes  it,  the 

*  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,  become  animated,  and 
'  are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting  their  charms  :  and  thofe 

*  who  feem  to  have  been  neglecled  by  her,  Hke  models 

*  wrought  in  hafte,  are  capable  in  a  great  mcafureof  fi- 

*  nifliing  what  (he  has  left  imperfed. 

«  It  is,  me  thinks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of  that 
'  fex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys,  and  foften 
'  the  cares  of  humanity,  by  the  moft  agreeable  participa 
tion, 
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*  tion,  to  confider  them  merely  as  objecls  of  fight.  ,  This^ 

*  is  abridging  them  of  their  natural  extent  of  power, 
'  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  their  pictures  at  Knel- 

*  ler's-    How   much  nobler  is  the    contemplation    oF 

*  beauty,  heightened  by  virtue,  and  commanding  our 

*  efteem  and  love,  while  it  draws  our  obfervation  ?  How 

*  faint  and  fpiritlefs  are  the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when,1 

*  compared   with    the,  real   lovelinefs   of    Sophronia's 
'*  innocence,   piety,   good-humour,    and  trutli ;  virtues- 

*  which  add  a  new  foftnefs  to  her  fex,  and  even  beau<- 
f  tify  her  beauty  1  That  agreeablenefs  which  mud  other- 

*  wife  have  appeared  no  longer  in  the  modeft  virgin,. 
'*  is  now  preferved  in  the  tender  mother,  the  prudent 

*  friend,  and  the  faithful  wife.     Colours  artfully  fpread 

*  upon  canvafs  may  entertain  the  eye,  but  not  affeft  the 
'  heart ;  and  Ihe  who  takes  no  care  to  add  to  the  natural 

*  graces  of  her  perfon  any  excelling  qualities,  may  be- 

*  allowed  ftill  to  amufe,  as  a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph 
«  as  a  beauty. 

«  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  defcribing  Eve 
'  in  paradife,  and  relating  to  the  angel  the  impreffiona 
'  he  felt  upon  feeing  her  at  her  firft  creation,  he  does  nofc 

*  reprefent  her  like  a  Grecian  Venus  by  her  lhape  or  fea- 

*  tures,  but  by  the  luftre  of  her  minxl  which  fhone  ij& 

*  them,  and  gave  them  their  power  of  charming. 

((  Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps,  heav'n  in  her  eye> 
"  In  all  hergeflures  dignity  and  love  I" 

*  Without  this  irradiating  power,  theproudeft  fair  one 

*  ought  to  know,  whatever  herglafs  may  tell  her  to  the 

*  contrary,  that  her  moft  perfect  features  are  uninformed 

*  and  dead. 

'  I  cannot  better  clofe  this  moral,  than  by  a  Ihort  epi* 

*  taph  written  by  Ben  Jonfon,  with  a  fpirit  which  no*> 
'  thing  could  infpire  but  fueh  an  objeft  as  I  have  been, 
f  defcribing : 

"  Underneath  this  ft  one  doth  lie 
*'  As  much  virtue  as  could  die  j 
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"  Which  when  alive  did  vigour  give 
"  To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live." 

«  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 
RV  «  R.  B.T 

*  By  STEELE* 
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.•      "•          parcit 
Cognatls  maculis  fimilis  fera 

Juv.  Sat.  xv.  1 59, 

'From  /potted  flcins  the  leopard  does  refrain.      TATE» 

THE  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luckily 
compofed  of  fuch  perfons  as  arc  engaged  in  dif 
ferent  ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the 
moft  conspicuous  clafles  of  mankind.  By  this  means  I 
am  fu  mimed  with  the  greateft  variety  of  hints  and  ma 
terials,  and  know  every  thing  that  paffes  in  the  dif 
ferent  quarters  and  diviiions,  not  only  of  this  great  city, 
but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  My  readers  too  have  the 
fatisfaftion  to  find  that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among 
them  who  have  not  their  reprefentative  in  this  club,  and 
that  there  is  always  fornebody  prefent  who  will  take 
care  of  their  refpeftive  interefts,  that  nothing  may  be 
written  or  publilhed  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement  of 
their  juft  rights  and  privileges. 

I  lafl  night  fat  very  late  in  company  with  this  felecl: 
body  of  friends,  who  entertained  me  with  feveral  re 
marks  which  they  and  others  had  made  upon  thefe  my 
SPECULATIONS,  as  alfo  with  the  various  fuccefs  which 
they  had  "met  with  among  their  feveral  ranks  and  degrees 
of  readers.  WILL  HONEYCOMB  told  me*  in  the  fofteft 
manner  he  could,  That  there  were  fome  ladies  (but  for 
your  comfort,  fays  WILL,  they  are  not  thofe  of  the  moft 

wit) 
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wit)  that  were  offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with 
the  opera  and  the  puppet-fhow  ;  thatfome  of  them  were 
likewife  very  much  furprifed,  that  I  fhould  think  fuch 
ferious  points  as  the  drefs  and  equipage  of  perfons  of 
quality,  proper  fubjeds  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  ANDREW  FREEFORT 
took  him  up  (hort,  and  told  him,  That  the  Papers  he 
hinted  at,  had  done  great  good  in  the  city,  and  that  all 
their  wives  and  daughters  were  the  better  for  them ; 
ttnd  farther  added,  that  the  whole  city  thought  them- 
felves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  gene 
rous  intentions  tofcourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  appear  in 
a  multitude,  without  condefcending  to  be  a  publifher  of 
particular  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms.  In  mort,  fays  Sir 
ANDREW,  if  you  avoid  that  fooliih  beaten  road  of  fall 
ing  up»n  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ  your  pen 
upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts,  your  Paper  rrruft 
needs  be  of  general  ufe. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  TEMPLAR  told  Sir  AN 
DREW,  That  he  wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  fenfe  talk 
after  that  manner;  that  the  city  had  always  been  the  pro 
vince  for  fatire ;  and  that  the  wits  of  King  Charles's 
time  jefted  upon  nothing  elfe  during  his  whole  reign. 
He  then  fhewed,  by  the  examples  of  Horace,  Juvenal,. 
Boileau,  and  the  beft  writers  of  every  age,  that  tire  fol 
lies  of  the  ftage  and  coart  had  never  been  accounted  too 
facred  for  ridicule,  how  great  foever  the  perfons  might 
be  that  patronized  them.  But  after  all,  fays  he,  I  think 
your  raillery  has  made  too  great  an  excurfion,  in  at 
tacking  feveral  perfons.  of  the  inns  of.  court ;,  and  I  dot 
not  believe  you  can.  {hew  me  any  precedent  for  your  be 
haviour  in  that  particular* 

My  good  friend  Sir  ROC.ER  D>E  COVER  LEY,  who  had 
faid  nothing  all  this  while,  began  his  fpeech  with  a  pifh  I 
and  told  us,.  That  he  wondered  to  fee  fo-  many  men  of 
fenfe  fo  very  ferious  upon  fooleries.  Let  our  good' 
friend,  {ays  he,  attack  every  one  that  deferves  it :  I 
would  onlyadvife  you,  Mr..  SPECTATOR,  applying  him- 
felfto  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  country- 
fquires.  They  are  the  ornaments  of  the  Engliih  na 
tion  j  men  of  good  heads,  and  fauna  bodies!  and  let 

me 
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wie  tell  you,  fome  of  them  take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you 
mention  fox-hunters  with  fo  little  refpecl. 

Captain  SENTRY  fpoke  very  fparingly  on  this  <rcca- 
(ion.  What  he  faid  was  only  to  commend  my  prudence 
in  not  touching  upon  the  army,  and  advifed  me  to  con 
tinue  to  aft  discreetly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  fubjecl  of  my  SPECULA 
TIONS  was  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
club;  und  began  to  think  myfelf  in  the  condition  of 
the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a  diflike  to 
his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black,  till  by  their 
picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  averfion  to,  they 
left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  mufing  with  myfelf,  my  worthy 
friend  the  CLERGYMAN,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was 
at  the  club  that  night,  undertook  my  caufe.  He  told 
us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  perfons  fhould  think 
themfelves  too  confiderable  to  be  advifed.  That  it  wag 
not  quality,  bat  innocence,  which  exempted  men  from 
reproof.  That  vice  and  folly  ought  to  be  attacked 
wherevex  they  could  be  met  with,  and  efpecially  when 
they  were  placed  in  high  and  confpicuous  itations  of  life. 
He  further  added,  that  my  Paper  would  only  ferve  to  ag 
gravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it  chiefly  expofed  thofe 
who  are  already  deprefled,  and  in  fome  meafure  turned 
into  ridicule,  by  the  meannefs  of  their  conditions  and 
circumftances.  He  afterward  proceeded  to  take  notice 
of  the  great  ufe  this  Paper  might  be  of  to  the  publick, 
by  reprehending  thofe  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the 
chaftifemeAt  of  the  law,  and  too  fantaftical  for  the  cog- 
niznnce  of  the  pulpit.  He  then  advifed  me  to  prole- 
cute  rtvy  undertaking  with  chearfulnefs,  and  allured  me, 
that  whoever  might  be  difpleafed  with  me,  I  mould  be 
approved  by  all  thofe  whofe  praifcs  do  honour  to  per 
fons  on  whom  they  are  beftovved. 

The  whole  club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the 
difcourfe  of  this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into  what 
he  fays,  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenuous  manner  with 
which  he  delivers  himfelf,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  argu 
ment  and  force  of  reafon  which  he  makes  ufe  of.  WILL 
HONEYCOMB  immediately  agreed,  that  what  he  had 
faid  was  right;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not 
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infift  upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the 
ladies.  Sir  ANDREW  gave  up  the  city  with  the  fame 
franknefs.  7'he  TEMPLAR  would  not  ftand  out,  and 
was  followed  by  Sir  ROGKR  and  the  CAPTAIN:  who 
all  agreed  that  I  mould  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war 
into  what  quarter  I  pleafed;  provided  I  continued  to 
combat  with  criminals,  in  a  body,  and  to  affault  the 
vice  without  hurting  the  perfon. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  man 
kind,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman  trium^ 
virate  were  formerly  engaged  in,  for  their  deftruction. 
Every  man  at  firft  flood  hard  for  his  friend,  till  they 
found  that  by  this  means  they  fliould  fpoil  their  pro- 
feription  :  and  at  length,  making  a  facrifice  of  all  their 
acquaintance  and  relations,  furnifhed  out  a  very  decent 
execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  refolutions  to  march  on  boldly 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  and  to  annoy  their 
adverfaries  in  whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may 
be  found ;  I  mail  be  deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  re» 
raonftrances  that  mall  be  made  to  me  on  this  account. 
If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  {hall  reprimand  him  very 
freely.  If  the  ftage  becomes  a  nurfery  of  folly  and  im 
pertinence,  I  fhall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it. 
In  fhort,  if  I,  meet  with  any  thing  in  city,  court,  or 
country,  that  mocks  modefty  or  good  manners,  I  mail 
ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  an  example  of  it. 
I  muft  however,  intreat  every  particular  perfon,  who. 
does  me  the  honour  to  be  reader  of  this  Paper,  never 
to  think  himfelf,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  faid  :  for  I  promife  him,  never  to 
draw  a  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit  at  leaft  a 
thoufand  people ;  or  to  publifh  a  fingle  Paper,  that  is 
not  written  in  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and  with  a  lore 
to  mankind,  C*»  - 

*  By  ADDXSSON,  dated  from  < 
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Rifu  inepto  res  incptior  nufla  efl» 
Nothing  fo  fooliih  as  the  laugh  of  fooir* 

AMONG  all  ki»ds  of  writing,  there  is  none  iff 
which  authors  are  more  apt  to  mifcarry  than  in* 
works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none  in  which  they  are 
rnore  ambitious  to  excel..  It  is-  not  an  imagination  that 
teems  with  morrfters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  ex 
travagant  conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furniming 
the  world  with  diverfions  of  this  nature;  and  yet  if  we 
look  into  the  productions  of  feveral  writers,  who  fet  up 
for  men  of  humour,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what 
unnatural  diftortions  of  thought,  do  we  meet  with?  If 
they  fpeak  nonfenfe,  they  believe  they  are  talking  hu 
mour  ;  and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  fcheme  of 
abfurd  inconfiftent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it 
over  to  themfelves  without  laughing.  Thefe  poor  gen 
tlemen  endeavour  to  gain  fhemfelves  the  reputation  of 
Wits  and  humourifts.  by  fuch  monftrous  conceits  as  al» 
moft  qualify  them  for  Bedlam  ;  not  confidering  that  hu 
mour  mould  always  lie  under  the  check  of  reafon,  and 
that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the  niceft  judgement,  by 
fo  much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itfelf  in  the  moft  bound- 
lefs  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  ba 
©bferved  in  this  fort  of  compofitions,  as  well  as  in  all 
other;  and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  mull 
difcover  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice.  For 
my  part  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  unfkilful 
author,  I  cannot  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  myfelfwith 
it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  to  laugh  at 
any  thing  he  writes. 

The  deCeafed  Mr.  Shadvvell,  who  had  himfelf  a  great 
deal  of  the  talent  which  I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  aa 
empty  rake,  in  one  of  his  plays,  as  very  much  furprifed 
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to  hear  one  fay  that  breaking  of  windows  was  not  hu 
mour  ;  and  I  qneftion  not  but  feveral  Engliih  readers  will 
be  as  much  (lartled  to  hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  thofe- 
raving  incoherent  pieces,  which  are  often  fpread  among 
ws,  under  odd  chimericaj  titles,  are  rather  the  offspring* 
of  a  diftempered  braia  than  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  defcribe  what  is  not  hu 
mour,  than  what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it  other- 
wife,  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  negatives*  Were 
I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them 
after  Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory,  and  by  fup- 
pofing  humour  to  be  a  perfon,  deduce  to  him  all  his 
qualifications,  according  to  the  following  genealogy. 
TRUTH  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father 
of  GOOD  SENSE.  GOOD  SENSE  was  the  father  of  Wi  T* 
who  married  a  lady  of  collateral  line  called  MIRTH,, 
by  whom  he  had  iffe  HUMOUR.  HUMOUR,  therefore 
being  the  youngeft  of  this  illuftrious  family,  and  de- 
feended  from  parents  of  fuch  different  difpofitions,  ii- 
very  various  and  unequal  in  his  temper;  fometimes  you 
fee  him  putting  on  grave  looks  and  a  folemn  habit,, 
fometimes  airy  in  his  behaviour  and  fantaftick  nvhU 
drefs :  infomuch  that  at  different  times  he  appears  as 
ferious  as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry-Andrew. 
But  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  confti- 
tution,  whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make 
his  company  laugh. 

But  fmce  there  is  an  wnpoftor  abroad,  who  takes  up 
on  him  the  name  of  this  young  gentleman,  and  would 
willingly  pafs  for  him  in  the  world;  to  the  end  that 
well-meaning  perfons  may  not  be  impofed  upon  by 
cheats,  I  would  defire  my  readers,  when  they  meet 
with  this  pretender,  to  look  into  his  parentage,  and 
to  examine  him  ftriftly,  whether  or  no  he  be  remotely 
allied  to  TRUTH,  and  lineally  defcended  from  GOOD 
SENSE  ;  if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a  counterfeit. 
They  may  likewife  diftinguifh  him  by  a  loud  and  ex- 
ceffive  laughter,  in  which  he  feldom  gets  his  company 
to  join  with  him.  For  as  TRUE  HUMOUR  generally 
looks  ferious,  vrhile  every  body  laughs  about  him  j 
FALSE  HUMOUR  is  alway  laughing,  whilft  every  body 
about  him?  looks  ferious.  I  &ali  oaly  add,  if  he  has, 
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not  in  him  a  mixture  of  both  parents,  that  is,  if  ho 
would  pafs  for  the  offspring  of  WIT  without  MIRTH, 
or  MIRTH  without  WIT,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be 
altogether  fpurious  and  a  cheat. 

The  impoftor  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  defcends  ori 
ginally  from  FALSHOOD,  who  was  the  mother  of  NON- 
SENSE,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon  called  FRENZY, 
who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  FOLLY,  commonly- 
known  by  the  name  of  LAUGHTER,  on  whom  he  begot 
that  monftrous  infant  of  which  I  have  been  here  fpeak 
ing.  I  (hall  fet  down  at  length  the  genealogical  table 
ot  FALSE  HUMOUR,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  placeunder 
it  the  genealogy  of  TRUE  HUMOUR,  that  the  readef 
may  at  one  view  behold  their  different  pedigrees  and 
relations. 

FALSHOOD. 
NONSENSE. 

FRENZY. LAUHTER, 

FALSE    HUMOUR. 

TRUTH. 
GOOD  SENSE. 

WIT. MIRTH. 

HUMOUR. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  feveral  of 
the  children  of  FALSE  HUMOUR,  who  are  more  in 
number  than  the  fands  of  the  fea,  nnd  might  in  par- 
ikular  enumerate  the  many  fons  and  daughters  which 
he  has  begot  in  this  ifland.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
very  invidious  tafk,  I  mall  only  obferve  in  general,  that 
FALSE  HUMOUR  differs  from  the  TRUE,  as  a  monkey 
does  from  a  man. 

Firft  of  all,  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apifh 
tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  fo  much  delights  in  mimickry,  that  it  U 
all  one  to  him  whether  he  expofes  by  it  vice  and  folly, 
luxury  and  avarice;  or  on  the  contrary,  virtue  and  wif- 
dom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly-,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  infomuch  that 

he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to 
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ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indifferently.  For  having 
but  fmall  talents,  he  raufl  be  merry  where  he  can,  not 
vhere  he  Jhould. 

Fourthly,  Being  entirely  void  of  reafon,  he  pur-fues  no 
point  either  of  morality  or  inftruclion,  but  is  ludicrous 
only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  having  any  thing  but 
fnock-reprefenrations,  his  ridicule  is  always  perfonal, 
and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man,  or  the  writer ;  not  at 
the  vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  fpecies  of  Falfe 
Humourifts ;  but  as  one  of  my  principal  defigns  in  this 
Paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant  fpirit,  which  dif- 
«overs  itfelf  in  the  writings  of  the  prefent  age,  I  {hall 
Jiot  fcruple,  for  the  future,  to  fingle  out  any  of  the  fnaall 
wits,  that  infeft  trie  world  with  fuch  compositions  as 
are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  abfurd.  This  is  the  only 
exception  which  I  (hall  make  to  the  general  rule  I  have 
prefcribed  myfelf,  of  attacking  multitudes  ,  fmce  every 
tioneft  man  ought  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  in  a  natural 
ftate  of  war  with'  the  libeller  and  lampooner,  and  t6 
annoy  them  wherever  they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is 
but  retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  they 
treat  others.  R* 

*  By  ADD i SON,    dated  from  Chelfea. 
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-  —       ( 

•• Immania  monftra 

Perferimus-  •  Virg.  Jin.  iii.  583. 

Things  the  moft  out  of  nature  we  endure. 

1  Shall  not  put  mjfelf  to  any  farther  pains  for  this 
day's  entertainment,  than  barely  to  publifh  the  let- 
tcrs  and  titles  of  petitions  from  the  playhoufe,  with  the 
minutes  I  have  made  upon  the  latter  for  my  condud  in 
relation  to  them, 
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*  Drury-Lane,  April,  the  gth. 

*  T  T  P  °  N  reading  the  projeft  which  is  fet  forth  in 
*'  \J    one  of  your  late  Papers*,  of  making  an  alliance 

*  between  all   the  bulls,  bears,  elephants,   and   lions, 
<  which  are  feparately  cxpofed  to   publick  view  in  the 
'  cities  of  London  ajtid  Weftminfter  ;  together  with  the 

*  other  wonders   (hows,   and    monfters,   whereof  you 

*  made  respective  mention  in  the  faid  Speculation;  we, 

*  the  chief  actors  of  this  playhoufe,   met  and  fat  upon 

*  the  faid  defign.  It  is  with  great  delight  that  we  expert 

*  the  execution  of  this  work;  and  in  order  to  contri- 

*  bute  to  it,  we  have  given  warning  to  all  our  ghofts  to 
«  get  their  livelihoods  where  they  can,  and  not  to  appear 
4  among  us  after  day-break  of  the  1 6th  inftant.    We  are 

*  refolved  to  take  this  opportunity  to  part  with  every 

*  thing  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  reprefentation 

*  of  human  life ;   and  ihall  make  a  free  gift  of  all  ani- 

*  mated  utenfils  to  your  projector.     The  hangings  you 

*  formerly  mentioned  are  run  away ;    as  are  likewife  a 

*  fet  of  chairs,   each  of  which   was  met  upon  two  legs 

*  going  through  the  Rofe- Tavern  at  two  this  morning. 

*  We  hope,  Sir,  you  will  give  proper  notice  to  the  town 

*  that  we  are  endeavouring  at  thefe  regulations ;  and 

*  that  we  intend  for  the  future  to  fhow  no  monfters, 

*  but  men  who  are  converted  into   fuch  by  their  own 
«  induftry  and  affectation.  If  you  will  pleafe  to  be  at  the 

*  houfe  to-night,  you  will  fee  me  do  my  endeavour  tcj 

*  (hew  fome  unnatural  appearances  which  are  in  vogue 
'  among  the  polite  and  well-bred.     I  arn  to  prefent, 

<  in  the  character  of  a  fine  lady  dancing,  all  the  diftor- 
**  tions  which  are  frequently  taken  for  graces  in  mien 

<  and  gefture.     This,  Sir,  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  method 
«  we  Ihall  take  to  expofe  the  monfters  which  come  with- 

*  in  the  notice  of  a  regular  theatre ;  and  we  defue  no- 

*  thing  more  grofs  may  be  admitted  by  you  SPECTATORS 

<  for  the  future.     We  have  cafhiered  three  companies 
•*  of  theatrical  guards,   and  defign  our  kings  fhall  for 

*  the  future  make  love,  and  fit  in  council,  without  an 

*  army;  and  wait  only  your  direction,  whether  you  will 

*  have  them  reinforce  king  Porus,  or  join  the  troops  of 
•'•«  Macedon.  Mr.  Penketham  refolves  to  confult  his  Pan- 

*  iheon  of  heathen  gods  in  oppofition  to  the  oracle  of 

*  Sec  Srtcx.  N°3i. 

Delphos 
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Delphos,  and  doubts  not  but  he  (hall  torn  the  fortune 
of  Porus,  when  he  ^erfonates  him.  I  am  defircd  by 
the  company  to  inform  ^you,  that  they  fubmit  to 
your  cenfu res;  and  (hall  have  you  in  greater  vene 
ration  than  Hercules  was  of  old,  if  you  can  drive 
monfters  frpm  the  theatre  ;  and  think  your  merit  will 
be  as  much  greater  tham  his,  as  to  convince  is  more 
than  to  conquer. 

•lam,  SIR, 

'  Your  moil  obedient  fervant, 

«  T.  D.» 
SIR, 

•  \\T  H  E  N  I  acquaint  you  with  the  great  and  un- 

•  V  V    expected   viciflitudes  of  my  fortune,  I  doubt 

•  not  but  I  (hall  obtain  your  pity  and  favour.     I  have 

•  for  many  years  paft  been  thunderer  to  the  play-houfe; 

•  and  have  not  only  made  as  much  noife  out  of  the 
«  clouds  as   any  predeceffor  of  mine  in  the  theatre  that 
«  ever  bore    that    character,  but   alfo   have  defcended 

•  and  (poke  on  the  ftage  as  the  bold  Thunderer  in  The 

•  Rehearfal.    When  they  got  me  down  thus  low,  they 

•  thought  fit  to  degrade  me  further,  and  make  me  a 

•  ghoft.     I  was  contented  with  this  for  thefe  two  laft 

•  winters;  but  they  carry  their  tyranny  ftill  further, and 
«  not  fatisfied  that  I  am  banimed  from  above  ground, 

•  they  have  given  me  to  underftand  that  I  am  wholly  to 

•  depart  their  dominions,  and  taken  from  me  even  my 

•  fubterraneous  employment.     Now,   Sir,  what  I  defirc 

•  of  you  is,  that  if  your  undertaker  thinks  fit  to  ufc 

•  fire-arms,   (as  other  authors  have  done)  in  the  time 
«  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a  cannon  againft  Porus,  or  elfe 

•  provide  for  me  in  the  burning  of  Perfepolis,  or  what 

•  other  method  you  mall  think  fit. 

'  SALMONEUS  of  C event-Garden/ 

The  petition  of  all  the  devils  of  the  playhoufe  in 
behalf  of  themfelves  and  families,  fetting  forth  their 
expulfion  from  thence,  with  certificates  of  their  good 
life  and  converfation,  and  praying  relief. 

Thf  merit  of  this  petition  referred  to  Mr.  C&r,  Rich,  ow&tf 
made  tke-m  d«<vilt. 

TU 
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The  petition  of  the  grave- digger  in  Harnht,  to  com 
mand  the  pioneers  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
Granted. 

The  petition  of  William  Bullock,  to  be  Hepheftion  to 
Penketh?nan  the  Great. 
Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  widotu  gentlewoman,  well  lorn  both  by  father  and 
mother 's  fide ',  being  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Prater,  once 
an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  law,  andof\£.\\\A a  Tattle, 
a  family  well  known  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  having 
been  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  wait  on  feveral  great  per- 

Jons,  andforfome  time  to  be  a  teacher  at  a  boarding-fchool  of 

joung  Ladies,  giveth  notice  to  the  publick,  'Jhat  Jhe  hath 
lately  taken  a  houfe  near  Bloomfbury-Square,  commodioujly 

Jituated  next  the.  fields  in  a  good  air  ;  where  Jhe  teaches  all 

forts  of  birds  of  the  loquacious  kinds,  as  parrots,  Jlarlings, 
magpies  and  others,  to  imitate  human  'voices  in  greater 
perfection  than  ever  was  yet  praflifed.  They  are  not  only 
inftrtitted  to  pronounce  words  diftinftly,  and  in  a  proper  tone 
and  accent,  but  to  J peak  the  language  with  great  purity  and 
volubility  of  tongue,  together  with  all  the  fa/hionable  phrafes 
and  compliments  now  in  ufe  either  at  tea-tables  or  vi/iting- 
days.  Thofe  that  have  good  voices  may  be  taught  tojing  the 
•nptveft  opera-airs,  and,  if  required,  to  fpeak  either  Italian 
or  French,  pty'ixg  fomething  entraordinary  above  the  com 
mon  rates,  fhey  whofe  friends  are  not  able  to  pay  the  full 

prices  may  be  taken  as  half  boarders.  She  teaches  fuch  as 
are  dejigned  for  the  diver/ion  of  the  publick,  and  to  aft  in 
enchanted  woods  on  the  theatres,  by  the  great.  As  Jhe  hat 
often  obferved  with  much  concern  how  indecent  an  education 
is  ufually  given  thefe  innocent  creatures,  which  infome  ntea- 

fure  is  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  rooms  next  the  Jlreett 
where,  to  the  great  offence  of  chajie  and  tender  ears,  they 
learn  ribaldry  ±  obfcene  fongs,  and  immodift  exprejfions  frotn 

pcrj/e7igers ,  and  idle  people,  as  alfo  to  cry  fijb  and  card- 
matches,  with  other  ufelefs  parts  of  learning  to  birds  who 
have  rich  friends,  Jhc  has  fitted  up  proper  and  neat  apart* 
ments  for  them  in  tlx  back  part  of  herfaid  houfe  ;  where 
-VOL.  I.  H  tbt. 
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fie  f tiffin  none  to  approach  them  lut  herfelf,  and  a  fervant- 
infiid  <whj  is  deaf  and  dumb,  avid  *whow  Jbe  provided  on 
furpofe  to  prepare  their  food  and  clcanfe  their  cages ;  hav 
ing  found  by  long  experience  hofw  hard  a  thing  it  is  for  thofc 
tt  keep  Jilencc  who  ha<ve  the  i-fe  cffpeech,  and  the  dangers 
her  fcholars  are  expofed  to  by  the  ftrcng  impnjjions  that  are 
made  by  harjh  founds  and  vulgar  dialers.  In  Jhort,  if  they 
are  birds  of  any  parts  or  capacity,  fhe  will  undertake  to  ren 
der  them  fo  accompli/hed  in  the  compajs  of  a  twelvemonth, 
that  they  Jb  all  be  jit  con*verfation  forjuch  ladies  as  lew  to 
choofe  their  friends  and  companions  out  ofthisfpecies.  *R 

*    By    S  T  E  F.  L  E  . 


37  Thurfday,  April  12,   1711. 


Non  ilia  cola  calathifve  Miner>~u<e 

Fccmmeas  ajjiieta  manus       •-••• 

Virg.  JEn.  vii.  805. 
Unbred  to  fpinning,  in  the  loom  unikilPd. 

DRYDEN. 

SOME  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  ROGER,  being  in 
the  country,  inclofed  a  letter  to  me,  diredled  to  a 
certain  lady  whom  I  (hall  here  call  by  the  name  of 
Leonora,  and  as  it  contained  matters  of  confequence  de- 
fired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand.  Ac 
cordingly  I  waited  upon  her  ladyfhip  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  and  was  defired  by  her  woman  to  walk  iato 
her  lady's  library,  till  fuch  time  as  me  was  in  a  readi- 
nefs  to  receive  me.  The  very  found  of  a  Ladys  Library, 
gave  me  a  great  curioiity  to  fee  it;  and  as  it  was  fome 
time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  books,  which  were 
ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At  the  end 
ef  the  Folios  (which  were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were 
great  jars  of  China  placed  one  above  another  in  a  very 
aoble  piece  of  architecture.  The  Quartos  were  feparated 
from  the  Qftavos  by  a  pile  of  fmaller  veflels,  which  rofe 

6  in 
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in  a  delightful  pyramid.  The  Offaros  were  bounded  by 
tea-difhes  of  all  fhapes,  colours,  and  fizes,  which  were  fo 
difpofed  on  a  wooden  frame,  that  they  looked  like  one 
continued  pillar  indented  with  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  fculp- 
ture,  and  ftained  with  the  greateft  variety  of  dyes.  That 
part  of  the  library  which  was  defigned  for  the  reception 
of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other  loofe  papers,  was 
inclofed  in  a  kind  of  fquare,  confiftiag  of  one  of  the 
prettieft  grotefque  works  that  I  ever  faw,  and  made  up  of 
fcaramouches,  lions,  monkies,  mandarines,  trees,  (hells, 
and  a  thoufand  other  odd  figures  in  China  ware.  In  the 
midft  of  the  room  was  a  little  japan  table,  with  a  quire 
of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  paper  a  filver  fnufi> 
box  made  in  the  fhape  of  a  little  book.  I  found  there 
were  feveral  other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper 
{helves,  which  were  carved  in  wood,  and  ferved  only  to 
fill  up  the  numbers  like  fagots  in  the  mufter  of  a  regi 
ment.  I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with  fuch  a  mixt  kind 
of  furniture,  as  feemed  very  fuitable  both  to  the  lady  and 
the  fcholar,  and  did  not  know  at  firft  whether  I  fhould 
fancy  myfelf  in  a  grotto,  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there  were 
fome  few  which  the  lady  had  bought  for  her  own  ufe, 
but  that  moft  of  them  had  been  got  together,  either  be- 
caufe  me  had  heard  them  praifed,  or  becaufe  me  had  feen 
the  authors  of  them.  Among  feveral  that  I  examined^ 
I  very  well  remember  thefe  that  follow. 

OGLEBY'S  VirgjL 
DRY  D  E  N'S  Juvenal. 
CASSANDRA. 
CLEOPATRA. 

ASTRJEA. 

Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON'S  Works* 

The  GRAND  CYRUS;  with  a  pin  fluck  in  one  of 
the  middle  leaves. 

PEMBROKE'S  drcadia. 

LOCKE  of  Human  Underftanding ;  with  a  paper  of 
patches  in  it. 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

SHERLOCK,  upon  Death. 

H  *  The 
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The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  Eflays. 

Father  MALEBRANCHE'S  Search  after  Truth,  tran- 
ilated  into  Englifh. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

CULPEFPER'S  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies  Calling. 

Tales  in  Verfe  by  Mr.  DURFEY:  bound  in  red 
leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and  doubled  down  in  feveral 
places. 

All  the  Claffick  Authors  in  Wood. 

A  fet  of  Elzevirs  by  the  fame  Hand. 

CLELIA:  which  opened  of  itfelf  in  the  place  that 
defcribes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 

BAKER'S  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  STEELE'S  Chriftian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-Book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary- Water 
by  the  fide  of  it. 

Dr.  SACHEVERELL'S  Speech. 

FIELDING'S  Trial. 

SENECA'S  Morals. 

TAYLOR'S  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

LA  FERTE'S  Inftru&ions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  thefe, 
and  feveral  other  authors,  when  Leonora  entered,  and 
upon  my  prefenting  her  with  a  letter  from  the  knight, 
told  me,  with  an  unfpeakable  grace,  that  (he  hoped  Sir 
ROGER  was  in  good  health:  I  anfwered  Tes,  for  I  hate 
long  fpeeches,  and  after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

LEONORA  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is 
ftill  a  ve'ry  lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a  widow  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortunate  in  her  firft  mar 
riage,  has  taken  a  refolution  never  to  venture  upon  a 
fecond.  She  has  no  children  to  take  care  of,  and  leaves 
the  management  of  her  eftate  to  my  good  friend  Sir 
ROGER.  But  as  the  mind  naturally  finks  into  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  and  falls  aileep,  that  is  not  agitated  by  fome 
favourite  pleafures  and  purfuits,  LEONORA  has  turned  all 

the 
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the  paflion  of  her  fex  into  a  love  of  books  and  retire 
ment.  She  converfes  chiefly  with  men  (as  (he  has  often 
faid  herfelf)  but  it  is  only  in  their  writings ;  and  ad 
mits  of  very  few  male-vifitants,  except  my  friend  Sir 
ROGER,  whom  me  hears  with  great  pleafure,  and  with 
out  fcandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among 
romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn  of 
thinking,  and  difcovers  itfelf  even  in  her  houfe,  her 
gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  ROGER  has  entertained 
me  an  hour  together  with  a  defcription  of  her  country- 
feat,  which  is  fituated  in  a  kind  of  wildernefs,  about  an 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  looks  like  a 
liule  enchanted  palace.  The  rocks  about  her  are  fhaped 
into  artificial  grottoes  covered  with  woodbines  and  jef- 
famines.  The  woods  are  cut  into  mady  walks,  twifted 
into  bowers,  and  filled  with  cages  of  turtles.  The 
.fprings  are  made  to  run  among  pebbles,  and  by  that 
means  taught  to  murmur  very  agreeably.  They  are 
likewife  collected  into  a  beautiful  lake  "that  is  inha 
bited  by  a  couple  of  fwans,  and  empties  itfelf  by  a 
little  rivulet  which  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and 
is  known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  7 'he  Purling 
Stream.  The  knight  likewife  tells  me,  that  this  lady 
preferves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  country,  not  (fays  Sir  ROG  ER)  that  (lie  fets  fo  great 
a  value  upon  her  partridges  and  pheafants,  as  upon  her 
larks  and  nightingales.  For  (he  fays  that  every  bird 
which  is  killed  in  her  ground,  will  fpoil  a  concert,  and 
that  me  (hall  certainly  mifs  him  the  next  year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved  by 
learning,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  pity.  Amidft  thefe  innocent  entertainments  which 
(he  has  formed  to  herfelf,  how  much  more  valuable  doe$ 
(he  appear  than  thofe  of  her  fex,  who  employ  them- 
felves  in  diverfions  that  are  lefs  reafonable,  though 
more  in  fafhion  ?  What  improvements  would  a  woman 
have  made,  who  is  fo  fufceptible  of  impreilions  from  what 
fhe  reads,  had  me  been  guided  to  fuch  books  as  have  a 
tendency  to  enlighten  the  underftanding  and  rectify  the 
paffions,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  are  of  little  more  ufe 
than  to  divert  the  imagination  ? 

H  3  But 
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But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herfelf  ufe- 
fully  in  reading,  (hall  be  the  fubjecl  of  another  Paper, 
in  which  I  defign  to  recommend  fuch  particular  books 
as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the  fex. 
And  as  this  is  a  fubjecl  of  a  very  nice  nature,  I  {hall 
defire  my  correfpondents  to  give  me  their  thoughts  upon 
it.  C*. 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  from  Chelfea. 


N?  38       Friday,  April  13,   1711. 


•Cupias  non  placuij/e  nlmis.  Mart* 


One  would  not  pleafe  too  much. 

A  Late  converfation  which  I  fell  into,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
5n  a  very  handfome  woman,  and  as  much  wit  in  an 
ingenious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the  one,  and 
abfurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force  of  affectation. 
*The  fair  one  had  fomething  in  her  perfon  upon  which 
her  thoughts  were  fixed,  that  {he  attempted  to  {hew  to 
advantage  in  every  look,  word,  and  gefturc.  The  gen 
tleman  was  as  diligent  to  do  juftke  to  his  fine  parts,  as 
the  lady  to  her  beauteous  form.  You  might  fee  lu$ 
imagination  on  the  ftretch  to  find  out  fomething  uncom 
mon,  and  what  they  call  bright  to  entertain  her;  while 
fhe  writhed  herfelf  into  as  many  different  poftures  to 
engage  him.  When  {he  laughed,  her  lips  were  to  fever 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  ordinary  to  fhew  her  teeth ; 
her  fan  was  to  point  to  fomevvhat  at  a  diftance,  that  in 
the  reach  (he  may  difcover  the  roundnefs  of  her  arm  ; 
then  fhe  is  utterly  miftaken  in  what  me  fa\v,  falls  back, 
fmiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  is  fo  wholly  difcompofed, 
that  her  tucker  is  to  be  adjufted,  her  bofom  expofed, 
and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new  airs  and  graces. 
While  fhe  was  doing  all  this,  the  gallant  had  time  to 
think  of  fomething  very  pleafant  to  fay  next  to  her,  or 
make  fome  unkind  obfervation  on  fome  other  lady  to 
feed  her  vanity.  Ihefe  unhappy  effects  of  afFedation, 

naturally 
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naturally  led  me  to  look  into  that  ft  range  ftate  of  mirti 
which  fo  generally  difcoiours  the  behaviour  of  moil 
people  we  meet  with. 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
takes  occaficn  to  obferve,  That  every  thought  is  at 
tended  with  confcioufnefs  and  reprefentativenefs  ;  the 
mind  has  nothing  prefented  to  it  but  what  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  relle&ion  or  confcience,  which  tells  y;,u 
whether  that  which  was  fo  prefented  is  graceful  or  un 
becoming.  This  a<5l  of  the  mind  difcovers  itfelf  in  the: 
gefture,  by  a  proper  behaviour  in  thofe  whofe  confciouf 
nefs  goes  no  lasther  than  to  dire<ft  them  in  the  juft  pro-r 
grefs  of  their  prefent  ftate  or  aflion  ;  but  betrays  an  in 
terruption  in  every  fecond  thought,  when  the  confciouf 
nefs  is  employed  in  too  fondly  approving  a  man's  own 
conceptions ;  which  fort  of  confcioufnefs  is  what  we  call 
affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praife  is  implanted  in  our  bofoms  as  a 
ftrong  incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it  is  a  very  di$iai!t 
talk  to  get  above  a  defire  of  it  for  things  that  fhould  be 
wholly  indifferent.  Women,  whofe  hearts  are  fixed  upon 
the  pleafure  they  have  in  the  confcioufnefs  that  they 
are  the  objecls  of  love  and  admiration,  are  ever  chang 
ing  the  air  of  their  countenances,  and  altering  the  atti 
tude  of  their  bodies,  to  ftrike  the  hearts  of  their  be 
holders  with  new  fenfe  of  their  beauty.  The  dreffmg 
part  of  our  fex,  whofe  minds  are  the  fame  with  the 
fillier  part  of  the  other,  are  exactly  in  the  like  uneafy 
condition  to  be  regarded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  an  hat 
cocked  with  an  uncommon  brifknefs,  a  very  well-chofea 
coat,  or  other  inftances  of  merit,  which  they  are  impa 
tient  to  fee  unobferved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arifing  from  an  ill-go 
verned  confcioufnefs,  is  not  fo  much  to  be  wondered 
at  in  fuch  loofe  and  trivial  minds  as  thefe :  but  when 
you  fee  it  reign  in  characters  of  worth  and  diflindtion, 
it  is  what  you  cannot  but  lament,  not  without  fome  in 
dignation.  It  creeps  into  the  heart  of  the  wife  man  as 
well  as  that  of  the  coxcomb.  When  you  fee  a  man  of 
fenfe  look  about  for  applaufe,  and  difcover  an  itching 
inclination  to  be  commended;  lay  traps  for  a  little 
incenfe,  even  from  thofe  whofe  opinion  he  values  in 
H  4  nothing 
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nothing  but  his  own  favour;  who  is  fafe  again  ft  this 
weaknefs  r  or  who  knows  whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or 
not  ?  The  befl  way  to  get  clear  of  fuch  a  light  fondnefs 
for  applaufe,  is  to  take  all  poflible  care  to  throw  off  the 
love  of  it  upon  occafions  that  are  not  in  themfelvcs 
laudable,  but  as  it  appears,  we  hope  for  no  praife  from 
them.  Of  this  nature  are  all  graces  in  men's  perfons, 
drefs  and  bodily  deportment,  which  will  naturally  be 
xvinning  and  attractive  if  we  think  not  of  them,  but 
lofe  their  force  in  proportion  to  our  endeavour  to  make 
them  fuch. 

When  our  confcioufnefs  turns  upon  the  main  defign 
of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed  upon  the  chief 
purpofe  either  in  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  we  fhall  never 
betray  an  afFeclation,  for  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  it :  but 
when  we  give  the  paflion  for  praife  an  unbridled  liberty, 
cur  pleafure  in  little  perfections,  robs  us  of  what  is  due 
to  us  for  great  virtues  arid  worthy  qualities.  How  many 
excellent  fpeeches  and  honeft  aclions  are  loft,  for  want 
of  being  indifferent  where  we  ought  ?  Men  are  opprefled 
with  regard  to  their  way  of  fpeaking  and  acting,  inftead 
of  having  their  thoughts  bent  upon  what  theyfnould  do 
or  fay  j  and  by  that  means  bury  a  capacity  for  great 
things,  by  their  fear  of  failing  in  indifferent  things. 
This,  perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affeclation ;  but  it  has 
fame  tinfture  of  it,  at  leaft  fo  far,  as  that  their  fear  of 
erring  in  a  thing  of  no  confequence,  argues  they  would 
be  too  much  pleafed  in  performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  difregard  to  himfelf  in 
fuch  particulars,  that  a  man  can  aft  with  a  laudable 
fufficiency  :  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one  point  in  view ; 
and  he  commits  no  errors,  becaufe  he  thinks  nothing  an 
error  but  what  deviates  from  that  intention. 

The  wild  havock  affeftation  makes  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  which  mould  be  moft  polite,  is  vifible  wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes :  it  pufhes  men  not  only  into  imper- 
tinencies  in  converfation,  but  alfo  in  their  premeditated 
fpeeches.  At  the  bar  it  torments  the  bench,  whofe 
bufmefs  it  is  to  cut  off  all  fuperfluities  in  what  is  fpoken 
before  it  by  the  practitioner;  as  well  as  ^feveral  little 
pieces  of  irfjuftice  which  arife  from  the  law  itfelf.  I  have 
feen  it  make  a  man  run  from  the  purpofe  before  a  judge* 

who 
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who  was,  when  at  the  bar  himfelf,  fa  clofe  and  logical 
a  pleader,  that  with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  in  his 
power,  he  never  fpoke  a  word  too  much.* 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it  often  afcends  the 
pulpit  itfelf;  and  the  declaimer,  in  that  facred  place,  is 
frequently  fo  impertinently  witty,  fpeaks  of  the  laft  day 
itfelf  with  fo  many  quaint  phrafes,  that  there  is  no  man 
who  underftands  raillery,  but  muft  refolve  to  fin  no  more. 
Nay,  you  may  behold  him  fometimes  in  prayer,  for  a 
proper  delivery  of  the  great  truths  he  is  to  utter,  hum 
ble  himfelf  with  fo  very  well-turned  phrafe,  and  men 
tion  his  own  unworthinefs  in  a  way  fo  very  becoming, 
that  the  air  of  the  pretty  gentleman  is  preferred,  under 
the  lowlinefs  of  the  preacher. 

I  fhall  end  this  with  a  (hort  letter  I  .writ  the  other 
day  to  a  very  witty  man,  over-run  with  the  fault  I  am 
fpeaking  of. 

'  Dear  S I  R, 

*  T  Spent  fome  time  with  you  the  other  day,  and  muft 
'  J.  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  to  tell  you  of  the  un- 

*  fufferable  affectation  you  are  guilty  of  in  ajl  you  fay 

*  and  do.     When  I  gave  you  an  hint  of  it,  you  aiked 
'  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  to  what  his  friends 

*  think  of  him  ?  No,  but  praife  is  not  to  be  the  enter- 

*  tainment  of  every  moment.     Eie  that  hopes  for  it  muft 
'  be  able  to  fufpend   the   pofleffion  of  it   till  proper 
«  periods  of  life,  or  death  itfelf.     If  you  would  not  ra- 
'  ther  be  commended  than  be  praife- worthy,  contemn 
'  little  merits ;  and  allow  no  man  to  be  fo  free  with  you, 
'  as  to  praife  you  to  your  face.     Your  vanity  by  this 
f  means  will   want  its  food.     At  the   fame    time  your 
'  paflion  for  efteem  will  be  more  fully  gratified ;  men 
«  will  praife  you  in  their  actions :  where  you  now  re- 
'  ceive  one  compliment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty 
<  civilities.     Till  then  you  will  never  have  of  either, 
f  further  than, 

'SIR, 
T**.  '  Yourhumblefervant.' 

*  This  fccms  to  be  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Chancellor  Cowper. 

**  By  STKELE.     It  has  the  figoature  R.  in  the  original  publica 
tion  I'/  /*//<?, 
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N°  39     Saturday,  April  14,  1711. 


Multafero,  ut  placeam  genus  irritabile 

Cumfcribo    •  Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  ro«, 

IMITATED. 

Much  do  I  fuffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
Thisjealous,  vvafpifh,  wrong-hcad'd  rhyming  race.  POPE. 

AS  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  nobleft  production  of 
human  nature,  fo  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  mind 
one  of  the  moft  delightful  and  moft  improving  enter 
tainments.  A  virtuous  man  (fays  Seneca)  flruggling 
with  misfortunes,  is  fuch  a  fpedacle  as  gods  might  look 
upon  with  pleafure ;  and  fuch  a  pleafure  it  is  which  one 
*neets  with  in  the  reprefentation  of  a  well-written  tra 
gedy.  Diverfions  of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our  thoughts 
every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little.  They  cherifh  and 
cultivate  that  humanity  which  is  the  ornament  of  our 
nature.  They  foften  infolence,  footh  affliction,  and 
i"ubdue  the  mind  to  the  difpenfations  of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the  polite  nations 
of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  Drama  has  met  with  publick 
encouragement. 

The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
an  the  intricacy  and  difpoiition  of  the  fable;  but,  what 
a  chriftian  writer  would  be  alhamed  to  own,  falls  infi 
nitely  (hort  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the  performance. 

This  I  may  mow  more  at  large  hereafter ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute  fomething  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  Englifh  tragedy  I  mall  take  notice, 
in  this  and  in  other  following  papers,  of  fome  particular 
parts  in  it  that  feem  liable  to  exception. 

Ariilotle  obferves,  that  the  lambick  verfe  in  the  Greek 
tongue  was  the  moft  proper  for  tragedy:  becaufe  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  lifted  up  the  difcourfe  from  profe, 
it  was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it  than  any 
other  kind  of  verfe.  For,  fays  he,  we  may  obferve 
that  men  in  ordinary  difcourfe  very  often  fpeak  IamT 

bicks, 
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bieks,  without  taking  notice  of  it.  We  may  make  the 
fame  obfervation  of  our  Englifh  blank  verfe,  which  oftea 
enters  into  our  common  difcourfe,  though  we  do  not 
attend  to  it,  and  is  fuch  a  due  medium  between  rhyme 
and  profe,  that  it  feems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy. 
I  am  therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  fee  a  play  in 
rhyme ;  which  is  as  abfurd  in  Engliih,  as  a  tragedy  of 
Hexameters  would  have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
folecifm  is,  I  think,  fiill  greater  in  thofe  plays  that  have 
fome  fcenes  in  rhyme  and  fome  in  blank  verfe,  which, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  feveral  languages ;  or 
*t$here  we  fee  fome  particular  fimilies  dignified  with.. 
rhyme,  at  the  fame  time  that  every  thing  about  them 
lies  in  blank  verfe.  I  would  not  however  debar  the  poet, 
from  concluding  his  tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleafes  every  aci 
of  it,  with  two  or  three  couplets,  which  may  have  the 
fame  effeft  as  an  air  in  the  Italian,  opera  after  a  long 
Recitative,  and  give  the  aftor  a  graceful  Exit.,  B.efides 
that  we  fee  a  diveriity  of  numbers  in.  fome  parts  of  the 
old  tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from,  being 
tired  with  the  fame  continued  modulation  of  voice;.  For 
the  fame  reafbn  I  do  not  diflike  the  fpeeches  in  t>ur 
Eaglifh  tragedy  that  clofe  with  an  Hemiftich,  or  half 
verfe,  notwithftanding  the  pcrfon  who  fpeaks  after  it 
begins  a  new  verfe,  without  filling  up  the  preceding  one ; 
nor  with  abrupt  paufes  and  breakings  off  in  the.  middle. 
of  a  verfe,  when  they  humour  any  pailion  that  is  ex- 
preffed  by  it, 

Since  I  am.  upon,  this  fubjefi,  I  muft  obferve  that  our 
Englifh  poets  have  fucceeded  much  better  in  the  ftile> 
than  in  the  fentimenta  of  their  tragedies.  The"ir  lanr 
guage  is  very  often  noble  and  funorpus,  but  the  fenfe 
either  very  trifling,  or  very  common.  On  the  contrary' 
in  the  ancient  tragedies-,  and  indeed  in  thofe  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  though  the  expreffions  are  very  great,  it  is 
the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  fwells  them.  For. 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  a  noble  fentiment  that  is  deprofied' 
with  homely  language,,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one 
that  is  blown  up  with  all  the  found  and  energy  of  ex- 
prefiion.  Whether  this  defeft  in  our  tragedies  ma_/  arife- 
from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experience  in  the 
writers,  or  from  their  compliance  with  the  vicious  taite 

H  .6.  of 
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<&f  their  readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the  language 
than  of  the  fentiments,'and  confequently  relilh  the  one 
more  than  the  other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe 
it  might  reftify  the  conduft  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other,  if  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole  contexture  of 
his  dialogue  in  plain  Englifti,  before  he  turned  it  into 
blank  verfe ;  and  if  the  reader,  after  the  perufal  of  a 
fcene,  would  confider  the  naked  thought  of  every 
fpeech  in  it,  when  divefted  of  all  its  tragick  ornaments. 
By  this  means,  without  being  impofed  upon  by  words, 
we  may  judge  impartially  of  the  thought,  and  confider 
whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough  for  the  perfon  that 
utters  it,  whether  it  deferves  to  mine  in  fuch  a  blaze  of 
eloquence,  or  fhew  itfelf  in  fuch  a  variety  of  lights  as 
are  generally  made  ufe  of  by  the  writers  of  our  hnglifh 
tragedy. 

1  muft  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  when  our 
thoughts  are  great  and  juft,  they  are  often  obfcured  by 
the  founding  phrafes,  hard  metaphors,  and  forced  ex- 
preflions  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Shakefpeare  is  often 
very  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a  fine  obfervation 
in  Ariflotle  to  this  purpofe,  which  I  have  never  feen 
quoted.  The  expreflion  fays  he,  ought  to  be  very  much 
laboured  in  the  unaclive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  de- 
fcriptions,  fimilitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like;  in 
which  the  opinions,  manners,  and  paflions  of  men  are 
not  reprefented ;  for  thefe  (namely  the  opinions,  man 
ners,  and  naffions)  are  apt  to  be  obfcured  by  pompous 
phrafes  and  elaborate  expreflions.  Horace,  who  copied 
mod  of  his  criticifms  after  Ariftotle,  feems  to  have 
had  his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following 
verfes : 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fermone  pedeftri  : 

Telephzis  &  Pe/eus,   cum  pauper  &  exul  uterque, 

Projicit  ampullas  &  fefquipedalia  <verba, 

Sicurat  corfpeftantis  tetigijje  querela.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  9$. 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  ftate  to  grieve  : 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil'd  and  poor, 
Forget  their  fwelling  and  gigantick  words. 

Ros  c  OM  MON. 
Among 
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Among  our  modern  Englifh  poets,  there  is  none  who 
was  better  turned  for  tragedy  than  Ltfe;  if  inftead  of 
favouring  the  impetuofity  of  his  genius,  he  had  retrained 
it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts 
are  wonderfully  fuhedto  tragedy,  but  frequently  loft  in 
fuch  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it  is  hard  to  lee  the  beauty 
of  them.  There  is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  fo 
involved  in  fmoke,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its 
luftre.  He  frequently  fucceeds  in  the  paflionate  parts 
of  the  tragedy,  but  more  particularly  where  he  flackens 
his  efforts,  and  eafes  the  ftile  of  thofe  epithets  and  me 
taphors,  in  which  he  fo  much  abounds  What  can  be 
more  natural,  more  foft,  or  more  paflionate,  than  that 
line  in  Statira's  fpeech,  where  (he  defcribes  the  charms 
of  Alexander's  converfation  ? 

«  Then  he  would  talk— Good  Gods !  how  he  would  talk  V 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turning  the 
defcription  of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an  admiration 
of  it,  is  inexpreflibly  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  fuited 
to  the  fond  character  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  it.  There 
is  a  fimplicity  in  the  words,  that  outfhines  the  utmoft 
pride  of  expreffion. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  his 
tragedy,  and  therefore  mines  in  the  paflionate  parts, 
more  than  any  of  our  Englifh  poets.  As  there  is  fomething 
familiar  and  domeftick  in  the  fable  of  his  tragedy,  more 
than  in  thofe  of  any  other  poet,  he  has  little  pomp, 
but  great  force  in  his  expreflions.  For  which  reafon, 
though  he  has  admirably  fucceeded  in  the  tender  and 
melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  fometimes  falls  into  two 
great  a  familiarity  of  phrafc  in  thofe  parts,  which,  by 
Ariftotle's  rule,  ought  to  h^tve  been  raifed  and  fupported 
by  the  dignity  of  expreffion. 

It  has  been  obferved  t^-  others,  that  this  poet  has 
founded  his  tragedy  of  Venice...  Preserved  on  io  wrong 
a.  plot,  that  the  greateft  characters  in  it  are  thofe  of 
rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  his  play  dif- 
covered  the  fame  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  that  he  mewed  for  its  ruin  and  fubverfion, 
the  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and  and  admire 
him :  but  as  he  is  now  represented,  we  can  only  fay 

of 
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of  him  what  the  Roman  hiilorian  fays  of  Catiline, 
that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious  (ji  pro  pat  rid  Jic 
conddijjet}  had  he  fo  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 

/j* 
*  By  ADD  i  SON,  Cbelfta. 
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Ac  xe  forte  put£st  fnf,  qu<e  faccre  ipfe  recufem, 

Cum  re  fie  tra£iant  aliit  laud  are  maligns  \ 

1  lie  per  extentum  funtm  mihi  poffe  <videtur 

Ire  poctay  me  urn  qui  peflus  ina niter  an git , 

Irritat)  mulcet^al/is  terrcribus  impleit 

Ut  magiiSi  &  .nodb  me  Tbebis,  moa'o  ponit  Atktttit. 

HQR,  2  Ep.  i.  2O&X 
IM  ITATEI>. 

Yet  left  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach*, 
Or  praife,  malignant,  arts  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  for  once  prefume  t'inftruft  the  times^ 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes ; 
*Tis  he,  who  gives  my  breaft  a  thoufand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  paffion  that  he  feigns ; 
Enrage,  compofe,  with  more  than  magic  art. 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  fnatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  thfo'  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  wheahe  will,  and  where.  POP  E. 

THE  Englifh  writers  of  tragedy  are  poflefied  with 
a  notion,  that  when  they  reprefent  a  virtuous  or 
innocent  perfon  in  diftrefs,  they  ought  not  to  leave 
him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  troubles, 
or  made  him  triumph,  over  his  enemies.  This  error 
they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  mor 
dern  criticifm^  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  and  an  impartial 
execution  of  poetical  jultice  *.  Who  were  the  firft  that 
eftablimed  this  rule  1  know  not;  but  I  am  fure  it  has 

f    *  See  "  Original  Letters,  familiar,  moral,  and  critical"  by  Mr. 
J.  Pennis,  a  vols.  8vo,  1721.  p«  407. 

no 
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no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reafon,   or  in  the  praftice 
of  the  ancients.     We  find  that  good  and  evil  happen, 
alike  to  all  men  on  this  fide  the  grave  ;  and  as  the  prin 
cipal  delign  of  tragedy  is  to.  raife  cominiferation  and  ter 
ror  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  (hall  defeat  this, 
great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and  innocence  hap 
py  and  fuccefsful.     Whatever  crones   and  difappoinN 
ments  a  good  man  fuffers  in  the  body  of  the  tragedy,, 
they  will  make  but  fmall  impreflion  on  our  minds,  when 
we  know  that  in  the  lail  aft  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of 
his  wiihes  and  defires.     When  we  fee  him  engaged  in 
the  depth  of  his  afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  our- 
felves,  becaufe  we  are  fure  he  will  find  his  way  out  of 
them ;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  foever  it  may  be  at 
prefent,  will  foon  terminate  in  gladnefs.   For  this  reafon 
the  ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men.  in  their  plays, 
as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  worldv  by  making,  virtue 
fometimes  happy  and  fometimes  miferable,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might 
afreft  their  audience  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner.    Ari- 
flotle  confiders  the  tragedies  that  were  written  in. either, 
of  thefe  kinds,  and  obferves,  that  thofe  which- ended  un 
happily  had  always  pleafed  the  people,,  and  carried,  away 
the  prize  in  the  public  difputes  of  the  itage>.  from  thofe 
that  ended  happily.     Terror  and  commiferation  leave  a 
pleafing  anguifh  in  the  mind ;  and  fix  the  audience  in 
fuch  a  ferious  compofure  of  thought,  as  is  much  mpre 
lafting  and  delightful  than  any  little  transient  ftarts  of 
joy  and  fatisfaction.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  more 
of  our  Englim  tragedies  have  fucceeded,  in  which  the 
favourites  of  the  audience  fink  under  their  calamities, 
than  thofe  in  which  they  recover  themfelves  out  of  them. 
The  beft  plays  of  this  kind  are  The  Orphan,  Venice  Pre 
fer  ved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theodofius,  All  for  Love, 
Oedipus,  Oroonpko,  Othello,  &c.     King  Lear  is  an  ad- 
miracle  tragedy  qf  the  fame  kind,  as  Shakefpeare  wrote 
it ;  but  as  it  is. reformed  according  to  the  chimerical  no 
tion  of  poetical  juftice,Jn  my  hu>mble  opinion  it  has  loft 
half  its  beauty.     At  the  fame  time  I  mu.ft  allow,  that 
there  are  very  noble  tragedies,  which  have  bten  framed 
upon  the  other  plan,  and  have  ended  happily  ;  as  indeed 
of  the  good  tragedies,  which  have  been  written, 

fmce 
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fince  the  ftarting  of  the  above-mentioned  criticifm,  have 
taken  this  turn  :  as  The  Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane, 
Ulyffes,  Phaedra  and  Hippoiitus,  with  moft  of  Mr. 
Dryden's.  I  muft  alfo  allow,  that  many  of  Shake- 
fpeare's,  and  feveral  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  anti 
quity,  are  caft  in  the  fame  form.  I  do  not  therefore  dif- 
pute  againft  this  way  of  writing  tragedies,  but  againft 
the  eriticifm  that  would  eftablifh  this  as  the  only  me 
thod  ;  and  by  that  means  would  very  much  cramp  the 
Englifli  tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the 
genius  of  our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  En- 
glim  theatre,  is  one  of  the  moft  monftrous  inventions 
that  ever  entered  into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author 
might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  adventures  of  ^Eneas 
and  Hudibras  into  one  poem,  as  of  writing  fuch  a  motly 
piece  of  mirth  and  lorrow.  But  the  abfurdity  of 
thefe  performances  is  fo  very  vifible,  that  I  mall  not  in- 
fift  upon  it. 

The  fame  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi-comedy, 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  applied  to  all  tragedies  that  have 
a  double  plot  in  them  j  which  arelikewife  more  frequent 
upon  the  Englifh  ftage,  than  upon  any  other :  for  though 
the  grief  of  the  audience,  in  fuch  performances,  be  not 
changed  into  another  paflion,  as  in  tragi- comedies ;  it 
is  diverted  upon  another  object,  which  weakens  their 
concern  for  the  principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of 
forrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  channels.  .  This 
inconvenience,  however,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be 
cured,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  the  Ikilful  choice  of  an 
under-plot,  which  may  bear  fuch  a  near  relation  to  the 
principal  defign,  as  to  contribute  towards  the  comple 
tion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  fame  cataftrophe. 

There  is  alfo  another  particular,  which  may  be  rec 
koned  among  the  blemimes,  or  rather  the  falfe  beauties 
of  our  Englifh  tragedy  :  I  mean  thofe  particular  fpeeches 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rants,  The 
warm  and  paflionate  parts  of  a  tragedy,  are  always  the 
moft  taking  with  the  audience ;  for  which  reafon  we 
often  fee  the  players  pronouncing,  in  all  the  violence  of 
action,  feveral  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  author 
writ  with  great  temper,  and  dengned  that  they  mould 

have 
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have  been  fo  afted.  I  have  feen  Powell  very  often  raife 
himfeJf  a  loud  clap  by  this  artifice.  The  poets  that 
were  acquainted  with  this  fecret,  have  given  frequent 
occalion  for  fuch  emotions  in  the  aftor,  by  adding  ve 
hemence  to  words  where  there  was  no  paffioa,  or  in 
flaming  a  real  paffion  into  fuftian.  This  hath  filled  the 
mouths  of  our  heroes  with  bombafl ;  and  given  them 
fuch  fentiments,  as  proceed  rather  from  a  fwelling  than 
a  greatnefs  of  mind.  Unnatural  exclamations,  curfes, 
vows,  blafphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an  out 
raging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pafs  upon  the  audience 
f.-r  towering  thoughts,  and  have  accordingly  met  with 
infinite  applaufe. 

I  ihall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  tra- 
gick  writers-may  make  an  ill  ufe  of.  As  our  heroes  are 
generally  lovers,  their  fwelling  and  blu firing  upon  the 
Itage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the  fair  part  of 
their  audience.  The  ladies  are  wonderfully  pleafed  to 
iee  a  man  infulting  kings,  or  affronting  the  gods,  in  one 
fcene,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  miftrefs 
in  another.  Let  him  behave  himfelf  infoleutly.  towards 
the  men,  and  abjeftly  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  tea 
to  one  but  he  proves  a  favourite  of  the  boxes.  Drydert 
and  Lee,  in  feveral  of  their  tragedies,  have  praclifed  this 
fecret  with  good  fuccefs. 

But  to  Ihew  how  a  Rcuit  pleafes  beyond  the  moft  juft 
and  natural  thought  that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehe 
mence,  I  would  defire  the  reader,  when  he  fees  the 
tragedy  of  Oedipus,  to  obferve  how  quietly  the  hero  is 
difmiffed  at  the  end  of  the  third  aft,  after  having  pro 
nounced  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  thought  is  ve 
ry  natural,  and  apt  to  move  compaflion; 

To  you,  good  gods,  I  make  my  laft  appeal ; 

Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveal. 

If  in  the  maze  of  fate  I  blindly  run, 

And  backward  trod  thofe  paths  I  fought  to  (hun  ; 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree  : 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free." 

Let  us  then  obferve  with  what  thunder-claps  of  applaufe 
he  leaves  the  ftage,  after  the  impieties  and  execrations 

at 
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at  the  end  of  the  fourth  aft ;  and  you  will  wonder  to  fee 
an  audience  fo  cur  fed  and  fo  pleafed  at  the  fame  time. 
"  O  that  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  feen, 

^wbirti  by  the  way,  there  nvas  no  flags  till  manj 

years  after  Oedipui\ 

The  ftage  arife,  and  the  big  clouds  defcend  ; 
So  now,  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  pond'rous  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof, 
Meet  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  crufh  mankind  : 
For  all  the  elements,"  &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Having  fpoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  fometimes  raifing 
himfclf  applaufe  from  the  ill  taite  of  an  audience ;  I  mult 
do  him  the  juftice  to  own,  that  he  is  excellently  formed 
for  a  tragedian,  and,  when  he  pleafes,  deferves  the  ad 
miration  of  the  beft  judges;  as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will 
in  the  Conqueft  in  Mexico,  which  is  afted  for  his  own 
benefit  to-morrow  night. 

*  By  ADD  ICON,  dated  it  feems  from  Chelfea. 
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Tu  non  inventa  reperta  es. 

Ovid.  Met.  i.  65 4, 

So  found,  is  worfe  than  loft.  ADDISONV 

COMPASSION  for  the  gentleman,  who  writes  the 
following  letter,  (hould  not  prevail  upon  me  to  fall 
upon  the  fair  fex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find  they  are 
frequently  fairer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Such  impof- 
tures  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil  fociety ,-  and  I  think 
his  misfortune  ought  to  be  made  publick,  as  a  warning 
for  other  men  always  to  examine  into  what  they  ad 
mire. 


*  SIR. 
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•  SIR, 

SUPPOSING  you  to  be  a  perfon  of  general  know 
ledge,  I  make  my  application  to  you  on  a  very 
particular  occaiion.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  rid  of 
my  wife,  and  hope,  when  you  confider  my  cafe,  you 
will  be  of  opinion  I  have  very  juft  pretenfions  to  a  di 
vorce.  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  and  have  very 
little  improvement,  but  what  I  have  got  from  plays. 
I  remember  in  The  Silent  Woman,  the  learned  Dr. 
Cutberd,  or  Dr.  Otter  (I  forget  which)  makes  one  of 
the  caufes  of  fepamtion  to  be  Error  P erf  on  te,  when  a 
man  marries  a  woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be  the  fame 
woman  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  but  another.  If 
that  be  law,  it  is,  I  prefume,  exactly  my  cafe.  For 
you  are  to  know,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  that  there  are  wo 
men  who  do  not  let  their  hufbands  fee  their  faces  till 

*  they  are  married. 

*  Not  to  keep  you  in  fufpence,  I  mean  plainly  that 
'  part  of  the  fex  who  paint.     They  are  fome  of  them  fo 

*  exquifitely  Ikilful  this  way,  that  give  them  but  a  to- 

<  lerable  pair  of  eyes  to  fet  up  with,  and  they  will  make 

*  bofom,  lips,  checks,  and  eye-brows,  by  their  own  in- 

*  duftry.     As  for  my  dear,  never  man  was  fo  enamoured 

<  as  I  was  of  her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well 

*  as  the  bright  jet  of  her  hair ;  but  to  my  great  afto- 
'  nimment  I  find  they  were  all  the  effect  of  art.    Her 
f  fkin  is  fo  tarnifhed  with  this  practice,  that  when  Ihe 
'  firft  wakes   in   a  morning,    me  fcarce  feems  young 

*  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to  bed 
'  the  night  before.     I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  part  with 

*  her  by  the  firft  opportunity,  unlefs  her  father  will  make 
(  her  portion  fuitable  to  her  real,  not  her  aflumed,  coun- 
'  tenance.     This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him  and  her  know 
'  by  your  means. 

<  lam,  SIR, 

'  Your  moft  obedient 

*  humble  fervaot/ 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parents  of  the  lady- 
will  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  muft  allow  he 
has  very  much  juftice  on  his  fide.  I  have  indeed  very 

long 
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long  obferved  this  evil,  and  diftinguiflied  thofe  of  our 
women  who  wear  their  own,  from  thofe  in  borrowed 
complexions,  by  the  Picts  arid  the  Britim.  There  does 
not  need  any  great  difcernment  to  judge  which  are  which. 
The  Britifli  have  a  lively  animated  afpect  ;  the  Picts, 
though  never  fo  beautiful,  have  dead  un-informed  coun 
tenances.  The  mufcles  of  a  real  face  fometimes  fwell 
with  foft  paflion,  fudden  furprife,  and  are  flufhed  with 
agreeable  confufions,  according  as  the  objects  before 
them,  or  the  ideas  prefented  to  them,  affeft  their  imagi 
nation.  Bat  the  Picls  behold  all  things  with  the  fame 
air,  whether  they  are  joyful  or  fad  ;  the  fame  fixed  in- 
fenfibijity  appears  upon  all  occasions.  A  Pict,  though 
fhe  takes  all  that  pains  to  invite  the  approach  of  lovers, 
is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  diftan.ce ;  a  figh 
in  a  languiftung  lover,  if  fetched  too  near  her,  would 
diflblve  a  feature  ;  and  a  kifs  fnatched  by  a  forward  one, 
might  transfer  the  complexion  of  the  miftrefs  to  the  ad 
mirer.  It  is  hard  to  fpeak  of  thefe  faife  fair  ones,  with 
out,  faying  fomething  uncomplaifant,  but  I  would  oiily 
recommend  to  them  to  confider  how  they  like  coming 
into  a  room  new  painted  ;  they  may  affine  themfelves, 
the  near  approach  of  a  lady  who  ufes  this  practice,  i* 
much  more  offenflve. 

WILL  HONEYCOMB  told  us  one  day,  an  adventure 
he  once  had  with  a  Pict.  This  lady  had  wit,  as  well  as 
beauty,  at  will ;  and  made  it  her  bufinefs  to  gain  hearts, 
for  no  other  reafon  but  to  rally  the  torments  of  her 
lovers.  She  would  make  great  advances  to  infnare 
men,  but  without  any  manner  of  fcruple  break  off  when 
there  was  uo  provocation.  Her  ill- nature  and  vanity 
made  my  friend  very  eaiily  proof  againft  the  charms  of 
her  wit  and  converfation  ;  but  her  beauteous  form,  in- 
itead  of  being  blemilhed  by  her  falihood  and  incon- 
flancy,  every  day  increafed  upon  him,  and  Ihe  had  new 
attractions  every  time  he  faw  her.  When  fne  obferved 
WILL  irrevocably  her  flave,  fhe  began  to  ufe  him  as  fuch, 
and  after  many  fteps  towards  fuch  a  cruelty,  (he  at  Lift 
utterly  banifhed  him.  The  unhappy  lover  ftrove  in  vain, 
by  fervile  epiftles,  to  revoke  his  doom ;  till  at  length  he 
was  forced  to  the  laft  refuge,  a  round  fum  of  money  to- 
her  nuid.  This  corrupt  attendant  placed  him  early  in 

the 
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the  morning  behind  the  hangings  in  her  miitrefs's  dref- 
fmg-room.  He  ftood  very  Conveniently  to  obferve, 
without  being  feen.  The  Picl  begins  the  face  ihe  de- 
figned  to  wear  that  day,  and  I  have  heard  him  proteft 
Ihe  had  worked  a  full  half  hour  before  he  knew  her  to 
be  the  fame  woman.  As  foon  as  he  faw  the  dawn  of 
that  complexion,  for  which  he  had  fo  long  languilhed, 
he  thought  fit  to  break  from  his  concealment,  repeating 
thatofCowley : 

Ci  Th*  adorning  thee  with  fo  much  art, 

"  Is  but  a  barbarous  fkil] ; 
"  'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart, 

"  Too  apt  before  to  kill." 

r  •:  )<>v!  ;<;} 

The  Pift  ftood  before  him  in  the  utmoft  confufiort, 
with  the  prettied  fmirk  imaginable  on  the  fmifhed  fide 
of  her  face,  pale  as  afhes  on  the  other.  HONEYCOMB 
feized  all  her  gally-pots  and  wafties,  and  carried  off  his 
handkerchief  full  of  bruihes,  fcraps  of  Spanifh  wool, 
and  phials  of  unguents.  The  lady  went  into  the  coun 
try,  the  lover  was  cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  cheats, 
and  an  oath  made  to  a  Pift  is  of  itfelf  void.  I  would 
therefore  exhort  all  the  Britifh  ladies  to  finglethem  out, 
nor  do  I  know  any  but  Lindamira  who  fhould  be  exempt 
from  difcovery  ;  for  her  own  complexion  is  fo  delicate, 
that  flie  ought  to  be  allowed  the  covering  it  with  paint, 
as  a  punifhment  for  chooiing  to  be  the  worft  piece  of  art 
extant,  inftead  of  the  matter-piece  of  nature.  As  for 
my  part,  who  have  no  expectations  from  women,  and 
confider  them  only  as  they  are  part  of  the  fpecies,  I 
do  not  half  fo  much  fear  offending  a  beauty  as  a  woman 
of  fenfe  ;  I  (hall  therefore  produce  feveral  faces  which 
have  been  in  publick  thefe  many  years,  and  never  ap 
peared.'  It  will  be  a  very  pretty  entertainment  in  the 
play-houfe,  (when  I  have  abolifhed*  this  cuftom)  to  fee 
fo  many  ladies,  when  they  firft  lay  it  down,  incog,  in 
their  own  faces. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  improving  their 
charms,  let  the  fex  ftudy  the  agreeable  Statira.  Her 
features  are  enlivened  with  the  chearfulnefs  of  her  mind, 

and 
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and  good-humour  gives  an  alacrity  to  her  eyes.  She  is 
graceful  without  affecling  an  air,  and  unconcerned  with 
out  appearing  carelefs.  Her  having  no  manner  of  art 
in  her  mind,  makes  her  want  none  in  her  perfon. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  Picl,  to 
that  defcription  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his  miftrefs  ? 

«          Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
*£  Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  fo  diftinclly  wrought, 
•'  That  one  would  almoft  fay  her  body  thought." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  young  gentlewoman  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age 
(bred  in  the  family  of  a  perfon  of  quality,  lately  deceafed) 
who  paints  the  fined  fleih-colowr,  wants  a  place,  and  is 
to  ^be  heard  of,  at  the  houfe  of  Mynheer  Grotefque,  a 
Dutch  painter  in  Barbican. 

N.  B.  She  is  alfo  well-fkilled  in  the  drapery-part,  and 
puts  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribbons  fo  as  to  fuit  the  co 
lours  of  the  face  with  great  art  and  fuccefs.  R*. 

*  By  ST  EE  L  E. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


*«  At  the  defire  of  feveral  ladies  of  quality,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
'  Powell,  by  her  Majefty's  company  of  comedians,  at  the  Theatre- 
'  Royal,  Drury-Lane,  thisprefent  Tuefday,  b,  ing  the  tyth  of  April, 
4  will  be  prefented  a  play  called  The  Indian.  Emperor ;  or,  The  Con- 
4  queft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  The  part  of  Cortez  by  Mr. 
4  Powell,  Montezuma  Mr.  Keene,  Odmar  Mr.  Mills,  Guyomar  Mr. 
4  Booth,  Almeria  Mrs.  Knight,  Alibech  Mrs.  Porter,  Cydaria  Mrs. 
*  Sajitlow."  Original  publication  in  folio.  Sec  N°4O,  adfmem. 


Wcdnefday, 
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N°  42     Wednefday,  April  18,   1711. 


Garganum  mugire  putes  ncmus  aut  mare  Tbufcum  ; 
Tanto  cumjlrepitii  ludifpeftantur,  &  artes, 
.    Di<viti<eque  peregrine ;  quibus  oblitus  after 
Cumjietit  in  fcenat  concurrit  dexter  a  leva?. 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?  Nil  fane.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 
Lana  Tarentino  ^violas  imitata  <veneno. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  i.  202* 

IMITATED. 

Loud  as  the  wolves,  on  Ojca's  ftormy  ftecp, 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  northern  deep  : 
Such  is  the  fhout,  the  long  applauding  note. 
At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petticoat ; 
Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  fuit  beftow'd 
Sinks  t'he  loft  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 

Booth  enters hark  !  the  univerfal  peal!— • 

But  has  .he  fpoken  ?- Not  a  fyllable. 

What  ihook  the  itage,  and  made  the  people  Hare  ? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flow  Yd  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chair. 

POPE. 

A  RISTOTLE  has  obferved,  that  ordinary  writers 
JL\  in  tragedy  endeavour  to  raife  terror  and  pity  in 
their  audience,  not  by  proper  fentiments  and  expref- 
fions,  but  by  the  drefies  and  decorations  of  the  ftage. 
There  is  fomething  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the 
Englifh  theatre.  When  the  author  has  a  mind  to  terrify 
us,  it  thunders ;  when  he  would  make  us  melancholy, 
the  ftage  is  darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragick  arti 
fices,  I  am  the  moil  offended  at  thofe  which  are  madeufe 
of  to  infpire  us  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  perfons 
that  fpeak.  The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero, 
isjtoclap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which 
rifes  fo  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater  length 
from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  fole  of 

hit 
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his  foot.     One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  great 
man  and  a  tall  man  the  fame  thing.     This  very  much 
embarrafies  the  aftor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  ex- 
•  tremely  ftifF  and  fteady  all   the  while  he  fpeaks ;  and 
notwithftanding  any  anxieties  which  he  pretends  for  his 
miftrefs,  his  country,  or  his  friends,  one  may  fee  by  his 
aftion,  that  his  greateft  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  the 
plume  of  feathers  from  falling  off  his  head.     For  my 
own  part,  when  I  fee  a  man  uttering  his  complaints  un 
der  fuch  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  upon 
him  rather  as  an  unfortunate  lunatick,  than  a  diftrefled 
hero.     As  thefe  fuperfluous  ornaments   upon  the  head 
make  a  great  man,   a  princefs   generally   receives  her 
grandeur  from  thofe  additional   mcumbrances  that  fall 
into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train  that  fol 
lows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  conftant  employ 
ment  for  a  boy  who  ftands  behind  her  to  open  and  fpread 
it  to  advantage.    I  do  not  know  how  others  are  affecled 
at  this  fight,  but  I  muft  confefs,  my  eyes  are  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  page's  part ;  and,  as  for  the  queen,  I 
am  not  fo  attentive  to  any  thing  me  fpeaks,  as  to  the 
right  adjufting  of  her  train,  left  it  Ihould  chance  to  trip 
up  her  heels,  or  incommode  her,  as   me  walks  to  and 
fro  upon  the  ftage.     It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd 
fp^clacle,  to  fee  a  queen  venting  her  paflion  in  a  difor- 
dered  motion,  and  a  little  boy  taking  care  all  the  while 
that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail  of  her  gown.     The  parts 
that  the  two  perfons  aft  on  the  ftage  at  the  fame  time 
are  very  different.     The  princefs  is  afraid  left  fhe  mould 
incur  the  difpkafure  of  the  king  her  father,  or  lofe  the 
hero  her  lover,  vvhilft  her  attendant  is   only  concerned 
left  fhe  fnould  intangle  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  antient  tragick  poet,  to  move  the 
pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  kings  and  diftreffed 
heroes.,  ufed  to  make  the  aftors  reprefent  them  in  drefTcs 
and  clothes  that  were  thread  bare  and  decayed.  This 
artifice  for  moving  pity,  feems  as  ill-contrived  as  that 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  to  infpire  us  with  a  great 
idea  of  the  perfons  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  In  fhort, 
I  would  have  our  conceptions  raifed  by  the  dignity  of 
thought  and  fublimity  of  qxpreffion,  rather  than  by  a 
train  of  robes,  or  a  plume  of  feathers. 

*  Another 
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Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great  men, 
and  adding  dignity  to  kings  and  queens,  is  to  accompany 
them  with  halberts  and  battle-axes.  Two  or  three 
fhifters  of  fcenes,  with  the  two  candle- fnuffers,  make  up 
a  complete  body  of  guards  upon  the  Englifli  ftage;  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  tew  porters  drefled  in  red  coats,  can 
reprefent  above  a  dozen  legions.  I  have  fometimes  fecn 
a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  ftage, 
when  the  poet  has  been  difpofed  to  do  honour  to  his 
generals.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to 
multiply  twenty  men  into  fuch  prodigious  multitudes,  or 
to  fancy  that  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  foldiers  are 
fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compafs. 
Incidents  of  fuch  nature  fhould  be  told,  not  reprefented. 


-Non  tamen  intus 


Digna  geri  promts  in  fcenam:  multaque  tolles 
ExGCuiis,  qua:  mox  narrtt  facundia  presjcns. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  182. 

Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  fcene, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate. 

RCSCOMMON. 

I  mould  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend  to 
my  countrymen  the  example  of  the  French  ftage,  where 
the  kings  and  queens  always  appear  unattended,  and 
leave  their  guards  behind  the  fcenes.  I  fhould  likewife 
be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French  in  baniming  from  our 
(lage  the  noife  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  huzzas;  which 
is  fometimes  fo  very  great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle  in 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Cha- 
ring-Crofs. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  thofe  particulars  which 
are  made  ufe  of  to  raife  and  aggrandize  the  perfons  of 
a  tragedy  ;  and  mail  (hew  in  another  Paper  the  feveral 
expedients  which  are  praftifed  by  authors  of  a  vulgar 
genius,  to  move  terror,  pity,  or  admiration,  in  their 
hearers. 

The  taylorand  the  painter  often  contribute  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet.  Scenes  affeft  or 
dinary  minds  as  much  as  fpeeches  ;  and  our  aftors  are 

VOL.  I.  I 
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very  fenfible,  that  a  well-dreffed  play  has  fometimes 
brought  them  as  full  audiences,  as  a  well-written  on?. 
The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phrafe  to  exprefs  this  art 
of  impofing  upon  the  fpeftators  by  appearances;  they 
.call  it  the  Fourberia  della  fcena,  t(  The  knavery,  or 
'"  trickim  part  of  the  drama."  But  however  the  mow 
and  outfide  of  the  tragedy  may  work  upon  the  vulgar, 
the  more  underftanding  part  of  the  audience  immedi 
ately  fee  through  it,  and  defpife  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of 
an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  defcription,  than  if  he  actually 
faw  them  drawn  up  in  fquadrons  and  battalions,  or  en 
gaged  in  the  confufion  of  a  fight.  Our  minds  mould  be 
opened  to  great  conceptions,  and  inflamed  with  glorious 
fentiments,  by  what  theadorfpeaks,  more  than  by  what 
he  appears.  Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a  king 
or  hero,  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  majefty  which  he 
receives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shakefpeare  ?  C*. 

-**  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Cbelfea> 


N°  43       Thurfday,  April  19,  1711. 


H<e  tilt  erunt  artes  ;  pacifque  imponere  morem, 
:J?arcereJubjefiist  &  debellare  Juperbos. 

Virg.  ^En.  vi. 

Be  thefe  thy  arts ;  to  bid  contention  ceafe, 
Chain  up  ftern  war,  and  give  the  nations  peace ; 
O'er  fubjeft  lands  extend  thy  gentle  fway, 
And  teach  with  iron  rod  the  naughty  to  obey. 

THERE  are  crowds  of  men,  whofe  great  misfortune 
it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  mechanick  arts 
or  trades ;  it  being  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them  to  be 
led  by  fome  continual  talk,  or  employment.  Thefe  are 
fuch  as  we  commonly  call  dull  fellows ;  perfons,  who  for 
want  of  fomething  to  do,  out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of 
thought,  rather  than  euriofity,  are  ever  meddling  with 

thi  ngs 
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things  for  which  they  are  unfit.  I  cannot  give  you  a  no 
tion  of  them  better,  than  by  prefenting  you  with  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman,  who  belongs  to  a  fociety  of  this  order 
of  men,  refiding  at  Oxford. 

Oxford,  April  13,  1711. 

•SIR,  Four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

N  fome  of  your  late  SPECULATIONS,  I  find  fome 
Iketches  towards  an  hiflory  of  clubs  :  butyoufeem 
to  me  to  (hew  them  in  fomewhat  too  ludicrous  a  light. 
I  have  well  weighed  that  matter,  and  think,  that  the 
moft  important  negotiations  may  beft  be  carried  on  in 
fuch  afiemblics.  1  mall  therefore,  for  the  good  of 
mankind  (which,,  I  truft,  you  and  I  are  equally  con- 
cerned  for)  propofe  an  inftitution  of  that  nature  for 
example  fake. 

*  I  mud  confefs  the  deiign  and  trail  factions  of  too  ma- 
ny  clubs  are  trifling,  and  manifeftly  of  no  confequence 
to  the  nation  or  public  weal.     Thofe  I  will  give  you 
up.     But  you  muft  do  me  then  the  juftice  to  own,  that 
nothing  can    be   more  ufeful  or  lau'dable,  than   the 
fcheme  we  go  upon.    To  avoid  nicknames  and  witti- 
cifms,  we  call  ourfelves  "  The   Hebdomadal  Meet- 
ing."     Our  prefident   continues   for  a  year  at   leaft, 
and  fometimes  four  or  five  :  we  are  all  grave,  ferious, 
defigning  men,  in  our  way  :  we  think  it  our  duty,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take  care  the  conllitution  receives 
no  harm  -  Ne  quid  detriment!   res  capiat  piiblica—  — 
To   cenfure   doctrines  or   fads,   perfons    or   things, 
which  we  do  not  like;  to  fettle  the  nation  at  home, 
and  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  where  and  in  what  man- 
ner  we  fee  fit.     If  other  people  are  not  of  our  opi- 
nion,  we  cannot  help  that.     It  were  better  they  were. 
Moreover,  we  now  and  then  condefcend  to  direct,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  little  affairs  of  our  own  univerfity. 
'  Verily,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  we  are  much  offended  at 
the  aft  for  importing  French  wines.     A  bottle  or  two 
of  good  folid  edifying  port  at  honeft  George's,  made 
a  night   chearful,  and   threw   off   referve.     But  this 
laguy  French  claret  will  not  only  coil  us  more  money, 
utdouslefs  good.     Had  we  been  aware  of  it,  be- 
fore  it  had  gone  too  far,  I  mult  tell  you,  we  would 
1  2  have 


p 
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,  have  petitioned  to  be  heard  upon  that  fubjecl.     But 
4  let  that  pafs. 

*  I  muft  let  you  know  likewife,  good  Sir,  that  we 
e  look  upon  a  certain  northern  prince's  march,   in  con- 

*  junction  with  infidels,  to  be  palpably  againft  ourgood- 

*  will  and  liking ;  and,  for  all  Monfieur  Palmquiil,   a 

*  moft  dangerous  innovation  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
'  yet  fure,  that  fome  people  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

*  At  leaft  my  own  private  letters  leave  room  for  a  poli- 
f  tician,  well  verfed  in  matters  of  this  nature,  to  fufpeft 

*  as  much,  as  a  penetrating  friend  of  mine  tells  me. 

*  We  think  we  have  at  laft  done  the  bufmefs  with  the 
'  malecontents  in  Hungary,  and  (hall  .clap  up  a  peace 
'  there. 

s  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what  the  ar- 
r  my  in  Flanders,  and  what  two  or  three  other  princes,  is 
'  not  yet  fully  determined  among  us.;  and  we  wait  im- 
'  patiently  for  the  coming  in  of  the  next  Dyer's,  who, 
'  you  muft  know,  is  our  authentick  intelligence,  our 
'  Ariftotle  in  politicks.  And  indeed  it  is  but  fit  there 
'  fhould  be  fome  dernier  refort,  the  abfolute  decider  of 
'  all  controverfies. 

'  We  were  lately  informed,  that  the  gallant  trained- 
'  bands  had  patrolled  all  night  long  about  the  ftreets  of 
1  London.  We  indeed  could  not  imagine  any  occafion 
1  for  it,  we  guefled  not  a  tittle  on  it  aforehand,  we  were 
c  in  nothing  of  the  fecret ;  and  that  city  tradefmen,  or 
'  their  apprentices,  fhould  do  duty,  or  work,  during  the 
'  holidays,  we  thought  abfolutely  impoffible.  But  Dyer 
'  being  politive  in  it,  and  fome  letters  from  other  peo- 
;  pie,  who  had  talked  with  fome  who  had  it  from  thofe 
;  who  mould  know,  giving  fome  countenance  to  it,  the 
'  chairman  reported  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
'  examine  into  that  affair,  that  itwaspcffible  there  might 
r  be  fomething  in  it.  I  have  much  more  to  fay  to  you, 
'  but  my  two  good  friends  and  neighbours,  Dominick 
'  and  Slyboots,  are  juft  come  in,  and  the  coifeeis  ready. 
1  I  am,  in  the  mean  time, 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  Your  admirer  and  humble  fervant, 

*  ABRAHAM  FROTH.* 

You 
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You  may  obferve  the  turn  of  their  minds  tends  only' 
to  novelty,  and  not  fatisfaftion  in  any  thing.  It  would 
be  difappointment  to  them,  to  come  to  certainty  in  any 
tfiing,  for  that  would  gravel  them,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  enquiries,  which  dull  fellows  do  not  make  for  in 
formation,  but  for  exercife.  I  do  not  know  but  this  may 
be  a  very  good  way  of  accounting  for  what  we  frequently 
fee,  to  wit,  that  dull  fellows  prove  very  good  men  of 
bufmefs.  Bufinefs  relieves  them  from  their  own  natural 
heavinefs,  by  furnifhing  them  with  what  to  do  ;  whereas 
bufinefs  to  mercurial  men,  is  an  interruption  from  their 
real  exigence  and  happinefs.  Though  the  dull  part  of 
mankind  are  harmlefs  in  their  amufements,  it  were  to 
be  wifhed  they  had  no  vacant  time,  becaufe  they  ufually 
undertake  fomething  that  makes  their  wants  confpicu- 
ous,  by  their  manner  of  fupplying  them.  You  mall  fel- 
dom  find  a  dull  fellow  of  good  education,  but  if  he  hap 
pens  to  have  any  leifure  upon  his  hands,  will  turn  his 
liead  to  one  of  thofe  two  amufements  for  all  fools  of  emi 
nence,  politicks  or  poetry.  The  former  of  thefe  arts  h 
the  ftudy  of  all  dull  people  in  general ;  but  when  dulncfs 
is  lodged  in  a  perfon  of  a  quick  animal  life,  it  generally 
exerts  itfelf  in  poetry.  One  -might  here  mention  a  few 
military  writers,  who  give  great  entertainment  to  the 
age,  by  reafon  that  the  ftupidity  of  their  heads  is  quick 
ened  by  the  alacrity  of  their  hearts.  This  conftitution 
in  a  dull  fellow,  gives  vigour  to  nonfenfe,  and  makes 
the  puddle  boil,  which  would  otherwife  ftagnate.  The 
Britim  Prince,  that  celebrated  poem,  which  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  defervedly 
called  by  the  wits  of  that  age  incomparable,  was  the  effect 
of  fuch  an  happy  genius  as  we  are  fpeaking  of.  From 
among  many  other  diftichs  no  lefs  to  be  quoted  on  this 
account,  I  cannot  but  recite  the  two  following  lines  : 

A  painted  veft  Prince  Voltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pid  his  grandfire  won. 

Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivacious,  as  well  as 
ftupid,  he  could  not,  in  the  warmth  and  hurry  of  non- 
fen  fe,   have  been  capable  of  forgetting,    that  neither 
Prince  Voltiger,  nor  his  grandfather,  could  ftrip  a  naked 
I  3  man 
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man  of  his  doublet ;  but  a  fool  of  a  colder  conftitution 
would  have  ibid  to  have  flead  the  Picl,  -and  made  buff 
of  Ms  ikin,  for  the  wearing  of  the  conqueror. 

To  bring  thcfe  obfervations  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe  of 
life,  what  J  would  propofe  fhould  be,  that  we  imitated 
thofe  wife  nations,  wherein  every  man  learns  fome  han 
dicraft-work.  Would  it  not  employ  a  beau  prettily 
enough,  if  inftead  of  eternally  playing  with  a  fnufF-box, 
he  fpent  fome  part  of  his  time  in  making  one  ?  Such  a 
method  as  this  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  publick 
emolument,  by  making  every  man  living  good  for  fome- 
thing  ;  for  there  would  then  be  no  one  member  of  hu 
man  fociety,  but  would  have  fome  little  pretenfion  for 
fome  degree  in  it ;  like  him  who  came  to  Will's  cofFee- 
houfe,  upon  the  merit  of  having  writ  a  pofy  of  a  ring. 

R*. 

*  By  STZELS. 
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5T#  quid  ego  13  populus  fnecum  deflderet  audi. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  1^3, 

Now  hear  what  ev'ry  auditor  expects.    Ros COMMON. 

AMONG  the  feveral  artifices  which  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audi 
ence  with  terror,  the  firft  place  is  due  to  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  are  often  made  ufe  of  at  the  defcending 
of  a  god,  or  the  rifmg  of  a  ghoft,  at  the  vanifhing  of  a 
devil,  or  atthedeath  of  a  tyrant.  I  have  known  a  bell 
introduced  into  feveral  tragedies  with  good  effect  ;  and 
have  feen  the  whole  aflembly  in  a  very  great  alarm  all 
the  while  it  has  been  ringing.  But  there  is  nothing 
which  delights  and  terrifies  ourEnglifh  theatre  fo  much 
as  a  ghoft,  efpecially  when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  fhirt. 
A  fpectre  has  very  often  faved  a  play,  though"  he  has 

done 
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done  nothing  but  ftalked  acrofs  the  ftage,  or  rofe 
through  a  cleft  of  it,  and  funk  again  without  fpeaking 
one  word.  There  may  be  a  proper  feafon  for  thefe  fe- 
veral  terrors;  and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aids  and 
affiftances  to  the  poet,  .they  are  not  only  to  be  excufed, 
but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  founding  of  the  clock 
in  Venice  Preferved,  makes  the  hearts  of  the  whole  au 
dience  quake  ;  and  conveys  a  ftronger  terror  to  the  mind 
than  it  is  poffible  for  words  to  do.  The  appearance  of 
the  ghoft  in  Hamlet  is  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and 
wrought  up  with  all  the  circumftances  that  can  create 
either  attention  or  horror.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is 
wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception  by  the  difcourfes 
that  precede  it.  His  dumb  behaviour  at  his  firft  en 
trance,  ftrikes  the  imagination  very  ilrongly  ;  but  every 
time  he  enters,  he  is  1H11  more  terrifying.  Who  can 
read  the  fpeech  with  which  young  Hamlet  accofls  him 
without  trembling  ? 

"  Hor.  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes ! 

*'  Ham.  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us  I 
"  Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd ; 
"  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blafts   from 

"hell; 

'*  Be  thy  event  wicked  or  charitable  ; 
"  Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  Ihape 
«'  That  I  will/peak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
"  King,  father,  royal  Dane:  Oh!  anfwer  me, 
"  Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  ,*  but  tell 
"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death, 
"  Have  burft  their  cearments  ?  Why  the  fepulchrc, 
*'  Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
"  Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
"  To  caft  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean  ? 
"  That  thou  dead  corfe  again  in  complete  fteel 
"  Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon, 
"  Making  night  hideous  ?  " 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  artifices  above- 
mentioned,  when  they  are  introduced  with  Ikill,  and  ac 
companied  by  proportionable  fentiments  and  expreffions 
in  the  writing. 

I  4  For 
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For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  machine  is  the 
handkerchief;  and  indeed  in  our  common  tragedies,  we 
fhould  not  know  very  often  that  the  perfons  are  in  dif- 
trefs  by  any  thing  they  fay,  if  they  did  not  from  time  to 
time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  think  of  banifhing  this  inftrument  of  forrow 
from  the  ftage  ;  1  know  a  tragedy  could  not  fubfift  with 
out  it:  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is  to  keep  it  from 
being  mifapplieds.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  the  aclor's 
tongue  fympathize  with  his  eyes. 

A  difconfolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand,  has 
frequently  drawn  companion  from  the  audience,  and  has 
therefore  gained  a  place  in  fevernl  tragedies.  A  modern 
writer,  that  obferved  how  this  had  took  in  other  plays, 
being  refolved  to  double  the  diftrefs,  and  melt  his  audi 
ence  twice  as  much  as  thofe  before  him  had  done, 
brought  a  princefs  upon  the  ftage  with  a  little  boy  in 
one  hand,  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very 
good  effecl.  A  third  poet  being  refolved  to  out-write 
all  his  predeceflbrs,  a  few  years  ago  introduced  three 
children  with  great  fuccefs :  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
young  gentleman,  who  is  fully  determined  to  break  the 
moft  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  tragedy  by  him,  where  the 
firft  perfon  that  appears  upon  the  ftage  is  an  afHided  wi 
dow  in  her  mourning  weeds,  with  half  a  dozen  fatherlefs 
children  attending  her,  like  thofe  that  ufually  hang  about 
the  figure  of  charity.  Thus  feveral  incidents  that  are 
beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  faliihg 
into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  terror, 
there  is  none  fo  abfurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more 
expofes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neigh 
bours,  than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another., 
which  is  very  frequent  upon  the  Englifli  ftage,  To  de 
light  in  feeing  men  ftabbed,  poifoned,  racked,  or  im 
paled,  is  certainly  the  fign  of  a  cruel  temper  :  and  as  this 
is  often  pradifed  before  the  Britifh  'audience,  feveTal 
French  criticks,  who  think  thefe  are  grateful  fpeclacles 
to  us,  take  occafion  from  them  to  represent  us  as  a  people 
that  delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  fee  our 
ftage  ftrewed  with  carcafles  in  the  laft  fcenes  of  a  tra 
gedy ;  and  to  obferve  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  play- 

houic 
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houfe  federal  daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for  poi- 
fon,  and  many  other  inftraments  of  death.  Murders 
and  executions  are  always  tranfa&ed  behind  the  fcenes  in 
the  French  theatre ;  which  in  general  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized  people  :  but  as 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  ftage, 
it  leads  them  into  abfurdities  almoft  as  ridiculous  as  that 
which  falls  under  our  prefent  cenfure.  I  remember  in. 
the  famous  play  of  Corneille,  written  upon  the  fubjcft 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  the  fierce  young  hero  who 
had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one  after  another,  (inftead  of 
being  congratulated  by  his  fiftei;  for  his  victory,  being 
upbraided  by  her  for  having  flam  her  lover)  in  fhe 
height  of  his  paffion  and  refentment  kills  her.  If  any 
thing  could  extenuate  fo  brutal  an,  action,  it  would  be 
the  doing  of  it  on  a  fudden,  before  the  fentiments  of  na 
ture,  reafon,  or  manhood  could  take  place  in  him.  How 
ever,  to  avoid  publick  oloodjked,  as  foon,ashis  pafiion  is 
wrought  to  its  height,  he  follows  his  fifter  the  whole 
length  of  the  ftage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are 
both  withdrawn  behind  the  fcenes.  I  muft  confefs,  had 
he  murdered  her  before  the  audience,  the  indecency 
might  have  been  greater ;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  un 
natural,  and  looks  like  killing  in  cold  blood.  To  give 
my  opinion  upon  this  cafe,  the  fait  ought  not  to  have 
been  reprefented,  but  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any 
occalion  for  it. 

It. may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  fee  how- 
Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the  like  delicate 
circumftances.  Oreftes  was  in  the  fame  condition  with 
Hamlet  in  Shakefpeare,  his  mother  having  murdered  his 
father,  and  taken  pofleffion  of  his  kingdom  in  confpiracy 
with  her  adulterer.  That  young  prince  therefore,  being 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  thofc  who 
filled  his  throne,  conveys  himfelf  by  a  beautiful  ftrata- 

fem  into  his  mother's  apartment,  with  a  refolution  to 
ill  her.     But  becaufe  fuch  a  fpeclacle  would  have  been 
too  mocking  to  the  audience,  this  dreadful  refolution  is 
executed  behind  the  fcenes:   the  mother  is  heard  calling 
out  to  her  fon  for  mercy ;  and  the  fon  anfwering  her, 
that  me  mewed  no  mercy  to  his  fajther ;  .after  which  me 
ihrieks  out  that  ihe  is  wounded,  and  by  what  follows 
I  we 
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we  find  that  (he  is  (lain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any 
of  our  plays  there  are  fpeeches  made  behind  the  fcenes, 
though  there  are  other  inftances  of  this  nature  to  be  met 
with  in  thofc  of  the  antients :  and  I  believe  my  reader 
will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  fomething  infinitely 
more  affecling  in  this  dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mo 
ther  and  her  fon  behind  the  fcenes,  than  could  have  been 
in  any  thing  tranfacled  before  the  audience.  Oreftes  im 
mediately  after  meets  the  ufurper  at  the  entrance  of  his 
palace  ;  and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet  avoids 
killing  him  before  the  audience,  by  telling  him  that  he 
fhould  live  fome  time  in  his  prefent.  bitternefs  of  foul 
before  he  would  difpatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to 
retire  into  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he  had  flam  his 
father,  whofe  murder  he  would  revenge  in  the  very  fame 
place  where  it  was  committed.  By  this  means  the  poet 
obferves  that  decency,  which  Horace  afterwards  efta- 
bliilied  by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  parricides  or 
unnatural  murders  before  the  audience. 

Nee  coram  popuh  natos  Medea  trucidct. 

Ars  Poet.  ver.  185. 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd'ring  knife, 
And  fpill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  ftage. 

ROSCOMMON, 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much. upon  Ho 
race's  rule,  who  neve?  defigned  to  banifh  all  kinds  of 
death  from  the  it  age ;  but  only  fuch  as  had  too  much 
horror  in  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better  effect 
upon  the  audience  when  tranfafted  behind  the  fcenes. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  to  my  countrymen  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very  fparing  of 
their  publick  executions,  and  rather  chofe  to  perform 
them  behind  the  fcenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great 
an  effecl:  upon  the  audience.  At  the  fame  time  I  mull 
obferve,  that  though  the  devoted  perfons  of  the  tragedy 
were  feldom  (lain  before  the  audience,  which  has  gene 
rally  fomething  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were  often 
produced  after  their  death,  which  has  always  in  it  fome 
thing  melancholy  or  terrifying  ;  fo  that  the  killing  on 

the 
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he  ftage  does  not  feem  to  h&ye  been  avoided  only  as  an 
ndecency,  but  alfo  as  an  imprtrbability. 

Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  tructfet  ; 
Ant  bum  ana  pal  am  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atr-em  ; 
Aut  in  a<vem  Progne  wertatur,  Cadnins  in  anguem9 
Quadcunqne  cftendis  mihijtc,  incredulus  odi. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  185. 

Medea  muftnot  draw  her  murd'ring  knife, 

Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feaft  prepare  ; 

Cadmus  and  Progne's  metamorphofis, 

(She  to  a  fwallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  fnake  ;) 

And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  fenfe, 

I  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe.      Ros COMMON. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  dramatick  in 
ventions  which  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to 
fupply  the  place  of  tragedy,  and  by  the  fldlful  to  im 
prove  it ;  fome  of  which  I  could  wifh  entirely  rejected, 
and  the  reft  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  It  would  be  an 
endlefstafk  to  confider  comedy  in  the  fame  light,  and  to 
mention  the  innumerable  fhifts  that  fmall  wits  put  in 
practice  to  raife  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  fnort  coat,  and 
Norris  in  a  long  one,  feldcm  fail  of  this  effect.  In  or 
dinary  comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow'brimmed  hat  are 
different  characters.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the  fcene  lies 
in  a  (houlder-belt,  and  fometimes  in  a  pair  cf  whiflcers.. 
A  lover  running  about  the  ftage,  with  bis  head  peeping- 
ing  out  of  a  ban  el*,  was  thought  a  very  good  jeft  in 
king  Charles's  the  Second's  time;  and  invented  by  one 
of  the  firft  wits  of  that  age.  But  becaufe  ridicule  is  not 
fo  delicate  as  companion,  and  becaufe  the  objecls  that 
make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  thofe 
that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  for 
comic  than  tragic  artifices,  and  by  confequence  a  much 
greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them.  C**. 

*  The  Comedy  of  The  Comical  Revenge,,  or  Love  in  a  Tub,  by 
Sir  George  Etheridge,  1664. 

*  *   By  ADD i SON,  probably  written  at  Cbelfea. 

I  6  Saturday, 
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N°  45         .  Saturday^  April  21,  17 n, 

Natio  comceda  eft*   •  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  100* 

The  nation  is  a  company  of  players. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  I  defire  more  than  a  fafe 
and  honourable  peace,  though  at  the  fame  time  I 
am  very  apprehenfive  of  many  ill  confequences  that  may 
attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  our  politics,  but 
to  our  manners.  What  an  inundation  of  ribbons  and 
brocades  will  break  in  upon  us  ?  What  peals  of  laughter 
and  impertinence  mall  we  be  expofed  to  ?  For  the  pre 
vention  of  thefe  great  evilsi  I  could  heartily  wim  that 
there  was  an  act  of  parliament  for  prohibiting  the  im 
portation  of  French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  ifland  have  already  re 
ceived  very  ftrong  impreffions  from  this  ludicrous  na 
tion,  though  by  the  length  of  the  war  (as  there  is  no 
evil  which  has  not  fome  good  attending  it)  they  are 
pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  remember  the 
time  when  fome  of  our  well-bred  country-women  kept 
their  valet  de  chambre,  becaufe,  forfooth,  a  man  was 
much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  fex. 
I  myfelf  have  feen  one  of  thefe  male  Abigails  tripping 
about  the  room  with  a  looking  glafs  in  his  hand,  and 
combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole  morning  together. 
Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the  ilory  of  a  lady's 
being  got  with  child  by  one  of  thefe  her  handmaids,  I 
cannot  tell  j  but  I  think"  at  prefent  the  whole  race  of 
them  is  extinft  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  feveral  of  our  fex  were  taken  in 
to  this  kind  of  fervice,  the  ladies  likewife  brought  up 
the  falhion  of  receiving  vifits  in  their  beds.  It  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  a  woman  to 
refufe  to  fee  a  man,  becaufe  fhe  was  not  ftirring  j  and  a 
porter  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that 

could 
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could  have  made  To  aukward  an  excufe.  As  I  love  to 
fee  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my 
friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB  to  cany  me  along  with  him 
to  one  of  thefe  travelled  ladies,  defiring  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  prefent  me  as  a  foreigner  who  could  not 
fpeak  Englifh,  that  fo  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  difcourfe.  The  lady,  though  willing  to  ap 
pear  undreft,  had  put  on  her  beft  looks,  and  painted  her- 
felf  for  our  reception.  Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice 
tliforder,  as  the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
fhoulders  was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For  my  part,  I 
am  fo  mocked  with  every  thing  which  looks  immodefl  in 
the  fair  fex,  that  I  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my  eye 
from  her  when  me  moved  in  her  bed,  and  was  in  the 
greateftconfufion  imaginable  every  time  me  ftirred  a  leg, 
or  an  arm.  As  the  coquettes,  who  introduced  this 
cuftom,  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees;  well 
knowing,  that  a  woman  of  threefcore  may  kick  and 
tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making  any  impreffions. 

Sempronia  is  at  prefent  the  moft  profeft  admirer  of 
the  French  nation,  but  is  fo  modeft  as  to  admit  her  vifi- 
tants  no  farther  than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd  fight 
that  beautiful  creature  makes,  when  me  is  talking  poli 
ticks  with  her  treffes  flowing  about  her  moulders,  and 
examining  that  face  in  the  glafs,  which  does  fuch  execu 
tion  upon  all  the  male  ftanders-by.  How  prettily  does 
me  divide  her  difcourfe  between  her  woman  and  her  vifi- 
tants  ?  What  fprightly  tranfitions  does  (he  make  from  an 
opera  or  a  fermon,  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cufhion  ? 
How  have  I  been  pleafed  to  fee  her  interrupted  in  an  ac 
count  of  her  travels,  by  a  meflage  to  her  footman;  and 
holding  her  tongue  in  the  midft  of  a  moral  reflection,  by 
applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  expofes  a  woman  to  greater 
dangers,  than  that  gaiety  and  airinefs  of  temper,  which 
are  natural  to  moft  of  the  fex.  It  mould  be  therefore 
the  concern  of  every  wife  and  virtuous  woman,  to  keep 
this  fprightlinefs  from  degenerating  into  levity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  difcourfe  and  behaviour  of  the 
French  is  to  make  the  fex  more  fantaftical,  or,  (as  they 
are  pleafed  to  term  it)  more  awakened,  than  is  confiilent 
cither  with  virtae  or  difcretion.  To  fpeak  loud  in  pub- 
lick 
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lick  aflemblies,  to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things 
that  Ihould  only  be  mentioned  in  private  or  in  whifper, 
are  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the 
fame  time  a  blulh  is  unfafhionable,  and  filence  more  ill- 
bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  fpoken.  In  fhort,  dif- 
creticn  and  modefty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  coun 
tries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the 
fair  fex,  are  regarded  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  con- 
verfation,  and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and 
unfortunately  placed  myfelf  under  a  woman  of  quality 
that  is  iince  dead ;  who,  as  I  found  by  the  noife  fhe  made, 
was  newly  returned  from  France.  A  little  before  the 
riling  of  the  curtain,  me  broke  out  into  a  loud  foliloquy, 
"When  will  the  dear  witches  enter  ?"  and  immediately 
upon  their  firft  appearance,  alked  a  lady  that  fat  three 
boxes  from  her,  on  her  right  hand,  if  thofe  witches  were 
not  charming  creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was 
in  one  of  the  fineft  fpeeches  of  the  play,  (he  fhook  her 
fan  at  another  lady,  who  fat  as  far  on  the  left  hand,  and 
told  her  with  a  whifper  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the 
pit,  We  muft  not  expect  to  fee  Balloon  to-night.  Not 
long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  baronet  by  his  name, 
who  fat  three  feats  before  me,  fhe  afked  him  whether 
Macbeth's  wife  was  flill  alive ;  and  before  he  could  give 
an  anfwer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghcft  of  Banquo.  She 
had  by  this  time  formed  a  little  audience  to  herfelf,  and 
fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a 
mind  to  hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of  the  fphere  of  her 
impertinence,  and  planted  myfelf  in  one  of  the  remoteft 
corners  of  the  pit. 

•  This  -pretty  childifhnefs  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the 
moft  refined  parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained 
in  perfedicn  by  ladies  that  do  not  travel  for  their  im 
provement.  A  natural  and  unconftrained  behaviour  has 
fomething  in  it  fo  agreeable,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee 
people  endeavouring  after  it.  But  at  the  fame  time  it 
is  fo  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that 
people  often  make  themfelves  ridiculous  in  attempt 
ing  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that  the  la 
dies  of  the  court  of  France  in  his  Ume,  thought  it  ill- 
4  breeding, 
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breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  pedantry,  to  pronounce 
an  hard  word  right  ;  for  which  reafon  they  took  fre 
quent  occafion  to  ufe  hard  words,  that  they  might  mew 
a  politenefs  in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds,  that 
a  lady  of  fome  quality  at  court,  having  accidentally 
made  ufe  of  a  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pro 
nounced  it  right,  the  whole  affembly  was  out  of  coun 
tenance  for  her. 

I  mufl  however  be  fo  juft  to  own,  that  there  are  many 
ladies  who  have  travelled  feveral  thoufands  of  miles 
without  being  the  worfe  for  it,  and  have  brought  home 
with  them  all  the  modeily,  difcretion,  and  good-fenfe, 
that  they  went  abroad  with.  As  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  travelled  ladies,  who  have  lived  all 
their  days  within  the  fmoke  of  London.  I  have  known 
a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parifli  of  St.  James, 
betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  me 
could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 


*  By  ADD  i  SON,  Cbelfea. 
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Non  bene  junElarum  dijcordia  femina  rerum. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  i.  ver.  9, 

The  jarring  feeds  of  ill- contorted  things. 

"\7C7HEN  I  want  materials  for  this  Paper,  it  is  my 
*  *  cuftom  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  game ;  and 
when  I  meet  any  proper  fubjeft,  I  take  the  firft  oppor 
tunity  of  fetting  down  an  hint  of  it  upon  paper.  At 
the  fame  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  correfpon- 
dents,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  fuggefted  in  them  that 
may  afford  matter  of  Speculation,  I  likewife  enter  a  mi 
nute  of  it  in  my  collection  of  materials.  By  this  means 
I  frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  fheetful  of  hints, 
rhat  would  look  Jike  a  rhapfody  of  nonfenfe  to  any  body 

but 
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but  myfelf.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  obfcurity  and 
confufion,  raving  and  inconiiftency.  In  fhort,  they  are 
my  SPECULATIONS  in  the  fjrft  principles,  that  (like  the 
world  in  its  chaos)  are  void  of  all  light,  diftinclion,  and 
order. 

About  a  week  fmce  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd 
accident,  by  reafon  of  one  of  thefe  my  papers  of  minutes 
which  I  had  accidentally  dropped  at  Lloyd's  cofFee-houfe, 
where  the  auctions  are  ufually  kept.  Before  I  miffed  it, 
there  were  a  clutter  of  people  who  had  found  it,  and 
were  diverting  themfelves  with  it  at  one  end  of  the  cof- 
fee-houfe.  it  had  raifed  fo  much  laughter  among  them 
before  I  had  obferved  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  coffee-houfe, 
when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  hand, 
alking  every  body  if  they  had  dropped  a  written  paper ; 
but  no  body  challenging  it,  he  was  ordered  by  thofe 
merry  gentlemen  who  had  before  perufed  it,  to  get  up 
into  the  auftion  pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the  whole  room, 
that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they  might.  The  boy  ac 
cordingly  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible 
voice  read  as  follows. 

MINUTES. 

Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLET'S  country- feat Yes,  for 

I  hate  long  fpeeches  Query,  if  a  good  Chriftian  may 
be  a  Conjurer  —  Childermas-day ,  faltfeller,  houfe-dog, 

fcreech-owl,  cricket Mr.  Thomas  Inch  of  London,  in 

the  good  (hip  called  the  Achilles      Yarico JEgrefcit- 

qite  medendo    —  Ghofts The  Lady's  library Lion 

by  trade  a  taylor    —  Dromedary  called  Bucephalus 

Equipage  the  \2Ay'sfummum  bonum-"        \Charles  Lillie 

to  be  taken  notice  of » — Short  face  a  relief  to  envy — 

Redundancies  in  the  three  profeffions — King  Lati- 

nus  a  recruit Je<w  devouring  a  ham   of  bacon 

Wejimiujler  Abbey    -      Grand  Cairo Procraftination — 

April  fools  Blue  boars,  red  lions,  hogs  in  armour — 
Enter  a  King  and  two  Fiddlers  folus -Admiflion  in 
to  the  Ugly  Club Beauty  how  improveable Fa 
milies  of  true  and  falfe  humour The  parrot's 

fchool-miftrefs Face  half  Pi8  half  Britfo* 

No 
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No  man  to  be  an  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  fix  foot — — 
Club  of  fighers Letters  from  flower  pots,  elbow- 
chairs,  tapeftry-figures,  lion,  thunder — — -The  bell 
rings  to  the  puppet-mew- — Old-woman  with  a  beard 
married  to  a  frhock- faced  boy  My  next  coat  to  be 
turned  up  with  blue — —Fable  of  tongs  and  gridiron — 
Flower  dyers — The  foldier's  prayer — Thank  ye  for  no 
thing,  fays  the  gally-pot Pa&olut  in  ftockings,  with 

golden  clocks  to  them — Bamboos,  cudgels,  drum-flicks 

• Slip   of  my  landlady's  eldeft  daughter The 

black  mare  with  a  ftar  in  her  forehead The  barber's. 

pole WILL  HONEYCOMB'S  coat-pocket C&far§ 

behaviour  and  my  own  in  parallel  circumftances — Poem 

in   patch- work Nylligratviseft  peraiffus  Achilles 

The  female  conventicler — The  ogle-mafter. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  coffee- 
houfe  very  merry  ;  fome  of  them  concluded  it  was 
written  by  a  madman,  and  others  by  fomebody  that  had 
been  taking  notes  out  of  the  SPECTATOR.  One  who 
had  the  appearance  of  a  very  fubftantial  citizen,  told  us,., 
with  feveral  political  winks  and  nods,  that  he  wifhed 
there  was  no  more  in  the  Paper  than  what  was  exprefled 
in  it :  that  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  dromedary, 
the  gridiron,  and  the  barber's  pole  to  fignify  fornething 
more  than  what  was  ufually  meant  by  thofe  words ;  and 
that  he  thought  the  coffee- man  could  not  do  better  than 
to  carry  the  Paper  to  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  He 
further  added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  out- 
landim  man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his  ftockings.  A 
young  Oxford  fcholar,  who  chanced  to  be  with  his  un 
cle  at  thecoffee-houfe,  difcovered  to  us  who  this  Paclo- 
lus  was  :  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole  fcheme  of 
this  worthy  citizen  into  ridicule.  While  they  were 
making  their  feveral  conjectures  upon  this  innocent  Pa 
per,  Treaclied  cut  my  arm  to  the  boy,  as  he  was  com 
ing  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me  ;  which  he  did  ac 
cordingly.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 
upon  me  ;  but,  after  having  caft  a  curfory  glance  over  it, 
and  (hook  my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I 
twifted  it  into  a  kind  of  match,  and  lighted  my  pipe  with 
it.  My  profound  filence,  together  with  the  fleadinefs 

of 
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of  my  countenance,  and  the  gravity  of  my  bchaviour 
during  this  whole  tranfaclion,  raifed  a  vejy  loud  laugh  on 
all  fides  of  me  ;  but  as  I  had  efcaped  all  fufpicion  of  be 
ing  the  author,^  I  was  very  well  fatisfied,  and  applying 
rayfelf  to  my  pipe  and  the  Poftmany  took  no  further  no 
tice  of  any  thing  that  patted  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  ufe  of 
above  half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  Paper  ;  and 
will  eafily  fuppofe,  that  thofe  fubjefts  which  are  yet  un 
touched,  were  fuch  provifions  as  I  had  made  for  his  fu 
ture  entertainment.  But  as  I  have  been  unluckily  pre 
vented  by  this  accident,  I  mall  only  give  him  the  letters 
which  related  to  the  two  lall  hints.  The  firft  of  them 
I  fhould  not  have  publiflied,  were  I  not  informed  that 
there  is  many  an  hulband  who  fuffers  very  much  in  his 
private  affairs  by  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  fuch  a  partner  as 
is  hereafter  mentioned;  to  whom  I  may  apply  the  bar 
barous  infcription  quoted  by  the  Bifhop  of  Salifbury  in 
his  travels  *  ;  Dum  nimia  pia  eft,  fafta  eft  impia  :  "  Thro* 
*'  too  much  piety  fhe  became  impious." 

'  *  S  I  R, 

AM  one  of  thofe  unhappy  men  that  are  plagued 


with  a  gofpel-goflip,  fo  common  among  'diflenters 
(efpecially  friends.)  Lectures  in  the  morning,  church- 
c  meetings  at  noon,  and  preparation  fermons  at  night, 
'  take  up  fo  much  of  her  time,  it  is  very  rare  me  knows 
'  what  we  have  for  dinner,  unlefs  when  the  preacher  is 
'  to  be  at  it.  With  him  come  a  tribe,  all  brothers  and 

*  fifters  it  feems  ;  while  others,  really  fuch,  are  deemed 
no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her  company  alone, 

'  ftie  is  a  mere  fermon  popgun,  repeating  and  difcharging 
'  texts,  proofs,  and  applications  fo  perpetually,  that 
'  however  weary  I  may  go  to  bed,  the  noife  in  my  head 
'  will  not  let  me  ileep  till  towards  morning.  The  mi- 

*  fery  of  my  cafe,  and  great  numbers  of  fuch  fufferers, 
'  plead  your  pity  and  fpeedy  relief;  otherwife  muft  ex- 
'  petl,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  leftured,  preached,  and 
'  prayed  into  want,  unlefs  the  happinefs  of  being  fooner 
'  talked  to  death  prevent  it. 

'  I  am,  &c. 

«  R.  G.» 
*  BURNETT'S  Letters  &c.  Let,  i.  p.  5.  Edit.  Roterdam,  1687. 

Ihc 
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The  fecond  letter  relating  to  the  Ogling- Mailer,  run* 
thus : 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  AM  an  irilh  gentleman  that  have  travelled  many 
'  JL  years  for  my  improvement ;  during  which  time  I 

*  have  accomplimed  myfelf  in  the  whole  art  of  Ogling, 

*  as  it  is  at  prefent  praclifed  in  the  polite  nations  of  Eu- 

*  rope.     Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice  of 
'  my  friends,  to  fet  up  for  an  Ogling- mailer.     I  teach 

*  the  Church  Ogle  in  the  morning,  and  the  Playhoufe 

*  Ogle  by  candle-light.     I  have  alfct  brought  over  with 

*  me  a  new  flying  Ogle  fit  for  the  ring ;  which  I  teach 

*  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of  the  day, 

*  by  darkning  one  of  my  windows.     I  have  a  manufcript 

*  by  me  called  The  Complete  Ogler>  which  I  fhall  be  ready 

*  to  fhew  you  upon  any  occanon.     In  the  mean  time,  I 
'  beg  you  will  publifti  the  fubftance  of  this  letter  in  an 
'  adveBtifement,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

'  Your,  &c.* 
C*. 

*  By  ADD i SON,  Cbelfea. 
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Ride  ft  fapis Mart. 

Laugh,  if  you're  wife*. 

MR.  Hobbs,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Human  Nature, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  much  the  beft 
of  all  his  works,  after  fome  very  curious  obfervations  up 
on  Laughter,  concludes  thus:  «  The  paflion  of  Laugh- 
«  ter  is  nothing  elfe  but  fudden  glory  arifing  from  fome 

*  fudden  Conception  of  fome  eminency  in  ourfelves,  by 

*  comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our 
'  own  formerly :  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  them- 

*  Sec  Dennis's  Original  Letters,  p.  147,  a  vols.  8vo.  1721- 

«  felves 
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*  felves  paft,  when  they  come  fuddenly  to  remembrance,, 
1  except  they  bring  with  them  any  prefent  difhonour.' 

According  to  this  author  therefore,  when  we  hear  a 
man  laugh  exceffively,  inftead  of  faying  he  is  very  merry, 
we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very  proud.  And  indeed,  if 
we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  (hall  meet 
with  many  obfervations  to  confirm  us  in  his  opinion.. 
Every  one  laughs  at  fome  body  that  is  in  an  inferior 
ftate  of  folly  to  himfclf.  It  was  formerly  the  euftom  for 
every  great  houfe  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool  drefled1 
in  petticoats,  that  the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  joking  upon  him  and  diverting  himfelf 
with  his  abfurdi ties.  For  the  fame  reafon  idiots  are  ftill 
in  requcft  in  moft  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there 
is  not  a  Prince  of  any  great  magnificence,  who  has  not 
two  or  three  drefled,  diftinguiftied,  undifputed  fools  in 
Bis  retinue,  whom  the  reft  of  the  courtiers  are  always- 
breaking  their  jefts  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  induftry 
and  application,  than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in^ 
feveral  of  their  ftreets  what  they  call  the  fign  of  the 
Draper,  that  is,  the  head  of  art  idiot  drefled  in  a  cap  and 
bells,  and  gaping  in  a^moft  immoderate  manner.  This 
is  a  (landing  jeft  at  Amfterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himfelf  with  fome  perfon  or 
other  that  is  below  him  in  point  of  underftanding,  and 
triumphs  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  whilft  he  has 
fiich  objects  of  derifion  before  his  eyes.  Mr.  Dennis 
has  very  well  expreffed  this  in  a  couple  of  humorous 
lines,  which  are  part  of  a  tranflation  of  a  fatire  in  Mon- 
fieur  Boileau. 

"  Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
"  And  (hakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother." 

Mr.  Hobb's  reflection  gives  us  the  reafon  why  the  in- 
iignificant  people  above-mentioned  are  (lirrers  up  of 
laughter  among  men  of  a  grofs  tafte  i  but  as  the  more 
underftanding  part  of  mankind  do  not  find  their  rifibility 
affec"led  by  fuch  ordinary  'objects,  it  maybe  worth  the 
while  to  examine  into  the  feveral  provocatives  of  laugh 
ter,  in  men  of  fuperior  fenfe  and  knowledge. 

Irt 
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In  the  firft  place  I  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  fet  of 
merry  drolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  all  countries 
admire,  and  feem  to  love  fo  well,  that  they  could  eat 
them,  according  to  the  old  proverb :  I  mean  thofe  cir- 
cumforaneous  wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name 
of  that  dim  of  meat  which  it  loves  beft.  In  Holland  they 
are  termed  Pickled -Herrings',  in  France,  Jean  Pottages; 
in  Italy,  Maccaronies ;  and  in  Great-Britain.,  Jack  Pud 
dings.  Thefe  merry  wags,  from  whatfoever  food  they 
receive  their  titles,  that  they  may  make  their  audiences 
laugh,  always  appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commit  fuch 
blunders  and  miitakes  in  every  ftep  they  take,  and  every 
word  they  utter,  as  thofe  who  liflen  to  them  would  be 
•afhamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understanding,  under  the 
difguife  of  daughter,  is  no  where  more  vifible  than  in 
-that  cuitom  which  prevails  every  where  among  us  on  the 
•firft  day  of  the  prefent  month,  when  every  body  takes  it 
in  his  head  to  make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  pro- 
.portion  as  there  are  mere  follies  difcovered,  fo  there  is 
.more  laughter  raifed  on  this  day  than  on  any  other  in 
•the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a  haber- 
daflier  by  trade,  and  *a  very  mallow  conceited  fellow, 
makes  his  boaft  that  for  thefe  ten  years  fucceifively  he 
has  not  made  lefs  than  an  hundred  April  fools.  My 
landlady  had  a  falling  out  with  him  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  for  fending  every  one  of  her  children  upon  fome 
lee-velefs  errand,  as  (he  terms  it.  Her  eldeft  fon  went  tp 
buy  an  half-penny  worth  of  incle  at  a  flioe- maker's  ; 
the  eldeft  daughter  was .  difpatched  half  a  mile  to  fee  a 
moniter ;  and  in  ihort,  the  whole  family  of  innocent 
children  made  April  fools.  Nay,  rny  landlady  herfelf 
did  not  efcape  him.  This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  up 
on  thefe  conceits  ever  fmce. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to  one 
day  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe 
of  men  fprung  up  of  late  years,  who  are  for  making 
April  fools  every  day  in  the  year.  Thefe  gentlemen  are 
commonly  diftinguiflaed  by  the  name  of  Biters*  :  a  race 

*  SeeTAT.  N°i2,Note;.andS*fCT,  ^504. 

of 
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of  men  that  are  perpetually  employed  in  laughing  at 
thofe  miftakes  which  are  of  their  own  production. 

Thus  we  fee,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  refined 
than  another,  hechoofes  his  fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher 
clafs  of  mankind,  or,  to  fpeak  in  a  more  philofophical 
language,  that  fecret  elation  or  pride  of  heart,  which  is 
generally  called  Laughter,  arifes  in  him,  from  his  com 
paring  himfelf  with  an  object  below  him,  whether  it 
fo  happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is 
indeed  very  poffible,  that  the  perfons  we  laugh  at  may  in 
the  main  of  their  characters  be  much  wifer  men  than  our- 
felves ;  but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them,  they 
muft  fall  fhort  of  us  in  thofe  refpects  which  ftir  up  this 
paflion. 

I  am  afraid  I  fh  all  appear  too  abftracted  in  my  SPEC  u- 
LATIONS,  if  I  ihew  that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes  us 
laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  fome  oddnefs  or  infirmity  in 
his  own  character,  or  in  the  reprefentation  which  he 
makes  of  others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or 
even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  fome  action  or  inci 
dent  that  bears  a  remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or  ab- 
furdity  in  reafonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life  :  I  mall  pafs  by  the 
confideration  of  thofe  flage  coxcombs  that  are  able  to 
fhake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice  of  a  particular 
fort  of  men  who  are  fuch  provokers  of  mirth  in  converfa- 
tion,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  a  club  or  merry  meeting 
to  fubfift  without  them  ;  I  mean  thofe  honeft  gentlemen 
that  are  always  expofed  to  the  wit  and  raillery  of  their 
well-wifhers  and  companions;  that  are  pelted  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  friends,  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word, 
Hand  as  butts  in  converfation,  for  every  one  to  (hoot  at 
that  pleafes.  I  know  feveral  of  thefe  butts  who  are  men 
of  wit  and  fen fe,  though  by  fome  odd  turn  of  humour, 
fome  unlucky  call  in  their  perfon  or  behaviour,  they 
have  always  the  misfortune  to  make  the  company  merry. 
T  he  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  butt,  who 
has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in  the  ridi 
culous  fide  of  his  character.  A  ilupid  butt  is  only  fit  for 
the  converfation  of  ordinary  people :  men  of  wit  re 
quire  one  that  will  give  them  play,  and  bellir  himfelf  in 
the  abfurd  part  of  his  behaviour,  A  butt  with  thefe  ac- 

complilhments 
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complimments  frequently  gets  the  laugh  of  his  fide,  and 
turns  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir  John 
FalftalF  was  an  hero  of  this  fpecies,  and  gives  a  good  de- 
fcription  of  himfelf  in  his  capacity  of  a  butt,  after  the 
following  manner:  "  Men  of  all  forts"  (fays  that  merry 
knight)  "  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of 
"  any  man  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to 
"  laughter  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I 
( '  am  not  only  witty  in  myfelf,  but  the  caufe  that  wit  is 
"  in  other  men.  C*« 

*  By  AD D  i  s o  N,  Chelfea. 


N°  48     Wednefday,  April  25,  17 IT, 

*        "•"  -•  Per  mult  as  aditumjibifcep^  figuras 

Repperit  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  652, 

Through  various  fhapes  he  often  finds  accefs. 

MY  correfpondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from  time 
to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  their  let 
ters.  The  moft  effectual  way  will  be  to  publifh  fome  of 
them  that  are  upon  important  fubjecls ;  which  J  fhall  in 
troduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own  that  I  writ  a  fortnight 
ago  to  a  fraternity  who  thought  fit  to  make  me  an  hono 
rary  member. 

'  To  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  the  Ugly  Club. 

'  May  it  pleafe  your  Deformities, 

*  T  HAVE  received  the  notification  of  the  honour  you 
'  JL  have  done  me,  in  admitting'me  into  your  fociety. 

*  I  acknowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and  for  that  reafon 
'  {hall  endeavour  at  all  times  to  make  up  my  own  fai- 

*  lures,  by  introducing  and   recommending  to  the  club 
'  perfons  of  more  undoubted  qualifications  tkan   J  can 
'  pretend  to.  I  fhall  next  week  come  down  in  the  ftage- 

coach, 
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*  coach,  in  order  to  take  my  feat  at  the  board  ;  and  mall 
'  bring  with  me  a  candidate  of  each  fex.     The  perfons 
'  I  lhall  prefent  to  you,  are  an  old  beau  and  a  modern 
'  Pift.     If  they  are  not  fo  eminently  gifted  by  nature  as 
"*  our  aflembly  expecls,  give  me  leave  to  fay  their  acquir- 

*  ed  uglinefs  is  greater  than  any  that  has  ever  appeared 
'before  you.     The  beau  has  varied  his  drefs  every  day 
'  of  his  life  for  thefe  thirty  years  pail,  and  ftill  added  to 
«  the  deformity  he  was  born  with.     The   Pic~l  has  ftill 

*  greater  merit  towards  us,  and  has,  ever  fince  fhe  came 
'  to  years  of  difcretion,  deferted  the  handfome  party, 

*  and   taken  all  poffible  pains  to  acquire   the  face  in 
'  which  I  mail  prefent  her  to  your  confideration  and  fa- 

*  vour.     I  am,  Gentlemen, 

'  Your  moft  obliged  humble  fervant, 

'  The    S  P  E_  c  T  A  T  o  R.' 

'  P.  S.    I  dcfire  to  know  whether  you  admit  people 
'  of  quality.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  April..  17. 

TO  mew  you  there  are  among  us  of  the  vain  weak 
fex,  fome  that  have  honefty  and  fortitude 
enough  to  dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought 
fo  ;  I  apply  myfelf  to  you,  to  beg  your  intereft  and  re 
commendation  to  the  Ugly  Club.  If  my  own  word 
will  not  be  taken,  (though  in  this  cafe  a  woman's  may) 
I  can  bring  credible  witnefs  of  my  qualifications  for 
their  company,  whether  they  infift  upon  hair,  fore 
head,  eyes,  cheeks,  or  chin  ;  to  which  1  mutt  add,  that 
I  find  it  eafier  to  lean  to  my  left  fide,  than  my  right. 
I  hope  I  am  in  all  refpeds  agreeable,  and  for  humour 
and  mirth,  I  will  keep  up  to  the  prefident  himfelf.  All 
the  favour  I  will  pretend  to  is,  that  as  I  am  the  firft 
woman  who  has  appeared  defirous  of  good  company  ancl 
agreeable  converfation,  I  may  take  and  keep  the  up 
per  end  of  the  table.  And  indeed  I  think  they  want  a 
carver,  which  I  can  be  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they 
could  wifh.  I  defire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim  as 
foon  as  you  can.  Add  to  my  features  the  length  of 
my  face,  which  is  full  half-yard;  though  I  never 

'  knew 
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*  knew  the  reafon  of  it  till  you  gave  one  for  the  fhort- 
'  nefs  of  yours.     If  I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  be- 

*  long  to  the  above  defcribed  face,  I  would  feign  one ; 
,  but,  to  my  unfpeakable  misfortune,  my  name  is  the 

<  only  difagreeable  prettinefs  about  me  ;  fo  prythee  make 
•<  one  for  me  that  fignifies  all  the  deformity  in  the  world. 
«  You  underftand  Latin,  but  be  fure  bring  it  in  with  my 

<  being,  in  the  fmcerity  of  my  heart, 

*  Your  moil  frightful  admirer, 

'  and  fervant, 

*  HECATISSA.* 
c  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  READ  your  difcourfe  upon  affectation,   and  from 

*  JL  the  remarks  made  in  it  examined  my  own  heart  fo 

*  ftriclly,  that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  its  mod  fecret 

*  avenues,  with  a  refolutionto  be  aware  of  them  for  the 

*  future.     But,  alas !  to  my  forrow  I  now  underftand, 
'  that  I  have   ieveral  follies  which  I  do  not  know  the 
'  root  of.     I  am  an  old  fellow,  and  extremely  troubled 

*  with  the  gout ;  but  having  always  a  ftrong  vanity  to- 

*  wards  being  pleafing  in  the  eyes  of  women,  I  never 

*  have  a  moment's  eafe,  but  I  am  mounted  in  high-heeled 

*  fhoes,  with  a  glazed  wax-leather  inftep.     Two  days  af- 
'  ter  a  feverc  fit,  I  was  invited  to  a  friend's  houfe  in  the 

*  city,  where  I  believed  I  mould  fee  ladies  ;  and  with  my 

*  ufual  complaifance,  crippled  myfelf  to  wait  upon  them. 
•'  A  very  fumptuous  table,  agreeable  company,  and  kind 
'  reception,  were  but  fo  many  importunate  additions  to 
'  the  torment  I  was  in.     A  gentleman  of  the  family  ob- 
'  ferved   my  condition ;    and    foon    after  the   queen's 
'  health,  he,  in  the  prefenceof  the  whole  company,  with 
'  his  own  hands,  degraded  me  into  an  old  pair  of  his 
f  own  (hoes.     This  operation,  before  fine  ladies,  to  me 
'  (who  am  by  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  fuifered  with  the 

*  fame  reluctance  as  they  admit  the  help  of  men  in  their 
'  greateft  extremity.     The  return  of  eafe  made  me  for- 

*  give  the  rough  obligation  laid  on  me,  which  at  that  time 

*  relieved  my  body  from  a  diftemper,  and  will  my  mind 

*  for  ever  from  a  folly."     For  the  charity  received,  I  re- 
'  turn  my  thanks  this  way. 

'  Your  mod  humble  fervant.' 
VOL.  I,  K  'SIR, 
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'SIR,  Epping,  April  18. 

(  \  \  /  ^  ^ave  y°ur  ^aPers  kere  ^ie  nipming  they  come 

*  V  V     out>  an<3   we  have  been  very  well  entertained 
'  with  yourlaft,  upon  thefalfe  ornaments  of  perfons  who 

*  represent  heroes  in  a  tragedy.     What  made  your  SPE- 
'  CULATION  come  very  feafonably  among  us  is,  that  we 
'  have  now  at  this  place  a  company  of  ftrollers,  who  are 

*  very  far  from  offending  in  the  impertinent  fplendor  of 
'  the  drama.     They  are  fo  far  from  falling  into  thefe 

*  falfe  gallantries,  that  the  ftage  is  here  in  its  original  fi- 

*  tuation  of  a  cart.     Alexander  the  Great  was  a  died  by 
'  a  fellow  in  a  paper  cravat.     The  next  day,  the  Earl  of 

*  Eflex  fee.med  to  have  no  diftrefs  but  his  poverty;  and 
'  my  Lord  Foppington  the  fame  morning  wanted  any 
'better  means  to  mew^himfelf  a  fop,  than  by  wearing 

*  {lockings  of  different  colours.     In  a  word,  though  they 
'  have  had  a  full  barn  for  many  days  together,  our  hi- 
'  nerants  are  flill  fo  wretchedly  poor,  that  without  you 

*  can  prevail  to  fend  us  the  furniture  you  forbid  at  the 

*  playnoufe,  the  heroes  appear  only  like  fturdy  beggars, 

*  and  the  heroines  gipfies.     We  have  had  but  one  part 

*  which  was  performed  and  drefled  with  propriety,  and 

*  that  was  Juftice  Clodpate.     This  was  fo  well  done,  that 

*  it  offended  Mr.  Juftice  Overdo,  who,  in  the  midft  of 
''our  whole  audience,  was  (like  Quixote  in  the  puppet- 
'  (how)  fo  highly  provoked,  that  he  told  them,  if  they 

*  would  move  companion,  it-lhould  be  in  their  own  per- 

*  Tons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  dillreffed  princes  and 

*  potentates.     He  told  them,  if  they  were  fo  good  at 
'  finding  the  way  to  people's  hearts,  they  mould  do  it  at 
'  the  end  of  bridges  or  church -porches,  in  their  proper 
'  vocation  of  beggars.     This  ,  the  Juftice  fays,  they  muft 
'  expecl,  fince  they  could  not  be  contented  toad  heathen 

*  warriors,  and  fuch  fellows  as  Alexander,  but  muft  pre- 
c  fume  to  make  a  mockery  of  one  of  they/torum. 

R*.  <  Your  fervent.' 


*   BySTEELE, 


Thurfday, 
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N°  49     Thurfday,  April  26,  1711. 


—  •  •       Homineyt  pagina  ncftrafapit.  Mart, 

Men  and  their  manners  1  ikfcribe. 

IT  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned  for 
mirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  afTemblies  of  the  fair 
fex,  to  delight  in  that  fort  of  converfation  which  we 
find  in  coffee-3 ho ufes.  Here  a  man,  of  my  temper;  is  in 
his  element ;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can  ftill  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as  pleafed  in  himfelf, 
in  being  only  an  hearer.  It  is  a  fecret  known  but  to 
few,  yet  of  no  fmall  ufe  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when 
you  fall  into  a  man's -converfation,  the  firft  thing  you 
fhould  confider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination 
to  hear  you,  or  that  you  fhould  hear  him.  The  latter  is 
the  more  general  defire,  and  I  know  very  able  flatterers 
that  never  fpeak  a  word  in  praife  of  the  perfons  from 
whom  they  obtain  daily  favours,  but  ftill  praclife  a  ikil- 
ful  attention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by  thofe  with  whom 
they  converfe.  We  are  very  curious  to  obferye  the  be 
haviour  of  great  men  and  their  clients;  but  the  fame 
paflions  and  mterefts  move  men  in  lower  fpTieres ;  and  I- 
(that  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  makeobfervations)  fee 
in  every  parifh,  fireet,  lane,  and  alley  of  this  populous 
city,  a  little  potentate  that  hns  his  court,  and  his  flat 
terers  who  lay  fnares  for  his  affe6tion  and1  favour,  by  the 
fame  arts  that  are  praftifed  upon  men  in  higher  ftations. 

In  the  place    I  rnoft  ufually  frequent,    men  differ  ra 
ther  in  the  time  of  day  in  which1  they  make  a  figure, 
than  in  any  real  greatnefs  above  one  another.     I,  who  • 
am  at  the  coffee-houfe  at  fix  in  the  morning, -know  that 
my  friend  Beaver  the  haberclafher  has  a  levee^  of  more  un- 
diflembled  friends  and  admirers,  than  moft  of  tlie  cour 
tiers  or  generals  of , Great  Britain.     Every  man   about 
him  has,  perhaps,  a  news-paper  in  his  hand  ;  but  none 
can  pretend  to  guefs  what  flep  will  be  taken  in  any  one  * 
K  2  court 
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courtof  Europe,  till.  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his 

pipe,  and  declares  what  meafures  the  allies  muft  enter 

into  upon  this  new  .pofture;,of,  affairs*     Our  coffee-houfe 

is  near  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  Beaver  has  the  au- 

«  dience  and  admiration  of  his  neighbours  from   fix  till 

•within   a  quarter  of.  eight,   at  which  time  he  is  inter- 

<,,rupted  by  the  Undents  of  the  houfe  ;  fome  of  whom  are 

>  ready  drefled  for  Weftmintter  at  eight  in  a  morning,  with 

faces  as  bufy  as   if  they  were  retained  in  every  caufe 

there  ;  .and  others  come  in  their  night-gowns  to  faunter 

away  their  time,  as  if  they  never  defigned  to  go  thither. 

-I  do  not  know  that  I  meet,  in  any  of  my  walks,  objects 

which  move  both  my  fpleen  and  laughter  fo  effectually, 

as  thofe.  young  fellows  at  the  Grecian,  Squire's,  Searle's, 

and  all  cither  coffee-houfes  adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rife 

early  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  publifh  their  lazinefs. 

One.v/ould  think  thefe  young  <virtuofos   take  a  gay  cap 

and  Dippers,  with  a  fcarf  and  party-coloured  gown,  to 

be  ehfigns  of  dignity;  for  the  vain  things  approach  each 

o  therewith  an  air,  which  mews  they  regard  one  ano 

ther  for  their  veftments.     I  have  obferved  that  the  fu- 

periority  among  thefe  proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gal- 

;  Ian  try  and   falhion.     The  gentleman  in  the   ftrawberry 

«  fafh,  who  prefides  fo  much  over  the  reft,  has,   it  feems, 

iubfcribed  to  every  opera  this  laft  winter,  and  is  fuppofed 

.  to  receive  favours  from  one  of  the  aclreffes. 

When  the  day  grows  too  bufy  for  thefe  gentlemen  to 
.  enjoy  any  longer  the  pleafures  of  their  dejhabille,  with 
;  any  manner  of  confidence,  they  give  place  to  men  who 
.have  bufmefs  or  good  fenfe  in  their  faces,  and  come  to 

-  the  coffee-houfe  either  to  tranfac"!  affairs,  or  enjoy  con- 

•  verfation.     The   perfons  to   whofe  behaviour  and  dif- 
courfe  I  have  moft  regard,  are  fuch  as  are  between  thefe 
two  forts  of  men  ;  fuch  as  have  not  fpirits  too  acliye  to 
be  happy  and  well  pleafcd  in  a  private  condition,  nor 
complexions  too  warm  to  make  them  neglect  the  duties 
and  relations  of  life.     Of  thefe  fort  of  men  confiit  the 
worthier  part  of  mankind  ;  of  thefe  are  all  good  fathers, 
generous  brothers,  fincere  friends,  and  faithful  fubjefts. 
Their  entertainments  are  derived  rather  from  reafon  than 
imagination;  which  is  the  caufe  that  there  is  no  impa 
tience  or  initability  in  their  fpeech  or  a&iqn.     You  fee 

in 
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in  their  countenances  they  are  at  home,  and  in  quiet 
poffeflion  of  the  prefent  inftant  as  it  pafles,  without  de- 
iiring  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  any  paflion,  or  profe- 
cuting  any  new  defign.  Thefe  are  the  men  formed  for 
fociety,  and  thofe  little  communities  which  we  exprefs 
by  the  word  neighbourhood, 

The  coftee-houfe  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  all 
that  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  to  relifii  calm  and 
ordinary  life,  Eubulus  prefides  o'er  the  middle  hours  of 
the  day,  when  this  affembly  of  men  meet  together.  He 
enjoysagreat  fortune  handfomely,  without  launching  in 
to  expence;  and  exerts  many  noble  and  ufeful  qualities, 
without  appearing  in  any  publick  employment.  His 
wifdom  and  knowledge  are  ferviceable  to  all  that  think 
fit  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and  he  does  the  office  of  a 
council,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend  to  all  his  ac 
quaintance,  not  only  without  the  profits  which  attend 
fueh  offices,  but  alfo  without  the  deference  and  homage 
which  are  ufually  paid  to  them.  The  giving  of  thanks 
is  difpleafing  to  him.  The  greateft  gratitude  you  cau 
fhew  him,  is  to  let  him  fee  you  are  the  better  man  for  his 
fervices ;  and  that  you  are  as  ready  to  oblige  others,  as 
he  is  to  oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends,  he  lends,  at 
legal  value,  confiderable  fums,  which  he  might  highly 
increafe  by  rolling  in  the  publick  flocks.  He  does  not 
confider  in  whofe  hands  his  money  will  improve  moft, 
but  where  it  will  do  moft  good. 

Eubulus  has  fo  great  an  authority  in  his  little  diurnal 
audience,  that  when  he  makes  his  head  at  any  piece  of 
public  news,  they  all  of  them  appear  dejected  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  go  home  to  their  dinners  with  a  good  fto- 
mach  and  chearful  afpecl:,  when  Eubulus  feeins  to  inti 
mate  that  things  go  well.  Nay,  their  veneration  towards 
him  is  fo  great,  that  when  they  are  in  other  company 
they  fpeak  and  aft  after  him  ;  are  wife  in  his  fentences, 
and  are  no  fooner  fat  down  at  their  own  tables,  but  they 
hope  or  fear,  rejoice  or  defpond,  as  they  faw  him  do  at 
thecoffee-houfe.  In  a  word,  every  man  is  Eubulus  as 
foon  as  his  back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  feveral  reigns 

that  fucceed  each  other  from  day-break  till  dinner-time, 

K  3  Jihall 
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1  mall  mention  the  monarchs  of  the  afternoon  on  ano 
ther  occaiion,  and  ihut  up  the  whole  feries  of  them  with 
the  hiftory  of  Tom  the  Tyrant*  ;  who,  as  firft  minifter 
of  the  coffee-houfe,  takes  the  government  upon  him  be 
tween  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives 
his  orders  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner  to  the  fervants 
below  him,  as  to  the  difpofition  of  liquors,  coal,  and 
cinders.  .  R**. 

*  The  waiter  of  that  coffee-houfe,  frequently  nick-named  Sir  THO 
MAS.     See  TAT.  No.  16,  26,  and 36, 

**    BySTEELE. 


N°  50          Friday,  April  27,   1711. 

Nnnquam  aliud  ttxtura,  aliudfapientia  dixit. 

Juv.  Sat.  xix.  321, 

Good  tafie  and  nature  always  fpeak  the  fame. 

WHEN  the  four  Indian  kings*  were  in  this  coun 
try  about  a   twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed 
with  the  rabble,    and  followed  them  a  whole  day  toge 
ther,  being  wonderfully  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  every 
thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.     I  have,  fmce  their  de 
parture,  employed  a  friend  to  make  many  enquiries  of 
\    * 

*  The  Annotator  gladly  embraces  this  opportunity  to  correft  two 
jniftakes  in  his  account  of  the  Pidure  of  the  Indian  Kings  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mufeum,  in  the  late  edition  of  the  TAT  L  E  R,  with  notes,  Vol.V. 
N°  17  r  j  and  N°  175.  I.  They  are  not  not  painted  metzotintos,  but 
paintings  on  ivory ;  the  deception  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
plated  gluffes  placed  before  them.  2.  They  are  not  jamex  Le  Blon's, 
though  marked  in  cypher  with  the  two,  indeed  three  initial  letters  of 
his  name,  for  he  was  commonly  called  Le  Blon.  The  real  artift  was 
Bernard  Lens,  as  appears  from  a  written  inscription  behind  them,  fhewti 
to  this  writer  by  Dr.  Gray,  who  took  them  out  of  the  frames  on  pur- 
pofe  ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"  Drawn  by  the  Life,  May  2,  1710, 

"  By  Bernard  Lens,  Junior." 
See  Nfiv  TAT  L E R,  utfufra. 

their 
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their  landlord  the  upholfterer,  relating  to  their  manners 
and  converfation,  as  alfo  concerning  the  remarks  which 
they  made  in  this  country  :  for,  next  to  the  forming  a 
right  notion  of  fuch  ftrangers,  I  mould  be  defirous  of 
learning  what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholfterer  finding  my  friend  very  inquisitive 
about  thefe  his  lodgers,  brought  him  fome  time  fince  a 
little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  allured  him  were  writ 
ten  by  King  Sa  Ga  Tean  Qua  Ra/b  Tow,  and  as  he  fup- 
pofes,  left  behind  by  fome  miftake.  Thefe  papers  are 
now  tranflated,  and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd  ob- 
fervations,  •  which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings 
made  during  their  ftay  in  the  ifle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  them  in 
this  Paper,  and  may  perhaps  communicate  more  to  him 
hereafter.  In  the  article  of  London  are  the  following 
words,  which  without  doubt  are  meant  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul*. 

'  On  the  moft  rifing  part  of  the  town  there  (lands  a 
huge  houfe,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  nation 
of  which  I  am  king.  Our  good  brother  E  TO-JU  O  Koamt 
king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it  was  made  by  the 
hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is  confecrated. 
The  kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe 
that  it  was  created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
fame  day  with  the  fun  and  moon.  But  for  my  own 
part,  by  the  beft  information  that  I  could  get  of  this 
matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious  pile  was 
fafhioned  into  the  fhape  it  now  bears  by  feveral  took 
and  inftruments,  of  which  they  have  a  wonderful  va 
riety  in  this  country.  It  was  probably  at  firft  an  huge 
mif-mapen  rock  that  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  the  natives  of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it 

*  "  TheSpECTATOR  is  written  by  STEF.LE,  with  ADD i  SON'S 
'*  help ;  it  is  often  very  pretty.  Yefterday  it  was  made  of  a  no- 
**  ble  hint  I  gave  him  long  ago  for  his  TAXI.  ERS,  about  an  Indian 
"  king,  fuppofed  to  write  his  travels  into  England.  I  repent  he  ever 
11  had  it.  1  intended  to  .have  written  a  book  on  that  fubjed.  I  be- 
"  lievehe  has  fpent  it  all  in  one  Paper,  and  all  the  underhints  there  are 
««  mine-too  ;  but  I  never  fee  him,  or  AUDI  SON,"  Extract  from  a  let 
ter  of  Swift  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  dated  London,  April  28,  1711,  See, 
Swir T 's  Works,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  224,  &c.  cr.  8vo.  1769. 
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*  into  a  kind  of  regular  figure)  bored  andhollowed  with 
'  incredible  pains  and  induftry,  till  they  had  wrought  it 
'  into  all  thofe  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which 

*  it  is  divided  at  this  day.     As   foon  as  this  rock  was 

*  thus  curioufly  fcooped  to  their  liking,   a  prodigious 
'  number  of  hands  muft  have  been  employed  in  chipping 
'  the  outfide.  of  it,  which  is  now  as  fmooth  as  the  fur- 

*  face  of  a  pebble  ;  and  is  in  feveral  places  hewn  out  in- 
'  to  pillars    that  ftand  like'  the  trunks  of  fo  many  trees 

*  bound  about   the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.     It  is 
'  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was  begun,  which 
'  muft  have   been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  wafr- 
'  feme  religion  among  this  people  ;  for  they  give  it  the 
'  name  of  a  temple,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  de- 
*-  figned  for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in.     And  indeed 
'  there  are  feveral  reafcns  which  make  us  think  that  the 
'  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them  fome 

*  fort  of  worfhip  ;  for  they  fet  apart  every  feventh  day  as 
e  facred :  but  upon  my  going  into   one  of  thefe  holy 
(  houfes  on   that  day,  I  could  not  obferve  any  circum- 

*  fiance  of  devotion  in  their  behaviour.     There  was  in- 
'  deed  a  man  in  black,  who  was  mounted  above  the  reft, 

*  and  feemed  to  utter  fomething  with  a  great  deal  of  ve- 

*  hemence  ;  but  as  for  thofe  underneath  him,  inftead  of 

*  paying  their  worfhip  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  they 

*  were  moft  of  them  bowing  and  courtefying  to  one  ano- 

*  ther,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  them  f  aft  afleep. 

'  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  at- 

*  tend  us,   that  had  enough  of  our  language  to  make 
'  themfelves  underftood  in  fome  few  particulars.    But  we 
'  foon  perceived  thefe  two  were  great  enemies  to  one 
f  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the  fame  ftory. 
'  We  could  make  fhift  to  gather  out   of  one  of  them, 
'  that  this  iiland  was  very  much  infcfted  with  a  mon- 
c  ftrous  kind  of  animals,   in  the   fhape  of  men,  called 
f  Whigs.;  and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  fhould 
*'  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way,  for  that  if  we 
'  did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  being 
'  'kings. 

*•  Our  other  interpreter  ufed  to  talk  very  much  of  a 

*  kind  of  animal  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  mon- 
«  Her  as  the  Whig,  and  would  treat  us -as  ill  for  being 

*  foreigners* 
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*  foreigners.     Thefe  two  creatures,  it  feems,   are  born 
'  with  a  fecret  antipathy  to  one  another,   and  engage 
'  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant  and  the 
'  rhinoceros.     Bat  as  we  faw  none  of  either  of  thefe  fpe- 
..'  cies,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us 

*  with  mifreprefentations  and  fiftions,   and  amufed  us 
'  with  an  account  of  fuch  monfters  as  are  not  really  in 
'  their  country. 

'  Thefe  particulars  we  made  a  fliift  to  pick  out  from 
'  the  difcourfeof  our  interpreters;  which  we  put  toge- 
'  ther  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to  understand  but 

*  here  and  there  a  word  of  what  they  faid,  and  after- 
'  wards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it  among  ourfelves. 

*  The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and  ingeni- • 
(.  ous  in  handicraft  works,  but  withal  fo  very  idle,  that 

*  we  often  faw  young  lufty  raw- boned  fellows,  carried  up 
1  and  down  the  ftreets  in  little  covered  rooms,  by  a  cou- 

*  pie  of  porters,  who  are  hired  for  that  fervice.     Their 

*  drefs  is  likewife  very  barbarous,  for  they  aim  oft  ftran- 
«  gle  themfelves  about  the  neck,  and  bind  their  bodies 
'-with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the 
'  occasion  of  feveral  dirtempers  among  them,  which  our 

*  country  is  entirely  free  from.     Inftead  of  thofe  beauti- 
c  ful  feathers  with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often 
'  buy  up  a  monftrous  bum  of  hair,  which  covers  their 

*  heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the  mid- 

*  die  of  their  backs ;  with  which  they  walk  up  and  down 

*  the  ftreets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it,  as  if  it  was  cf  their 

*  own  growth. 

•  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  publick  diverfions, 
'  where  we  hoped  to  have  feen  the  great  men  of  their 
'  country  running  down  a  ftag,  or  pitching  a  Har,  that 
'  we  might  have  difcovered  who  were  the  perfons  of  the 

*  greateft  abilities  among  them;  but  imlead  of  that,«they 

*  conveyed  us  into  an  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abun- 
'  dance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  fat  ftill  above 
f  ihree  hours  to  fee  feveral  feats  of  ingenuity  performed 
'  by  others,  who  it  feerns  were  paid  for  it. 

'  *  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  ta 

*  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our  remarks  upon 
<  them  at  a  diilance.     They  let  the  hair  of  their  heads 
'  grow  to  a  great  length  ;  but  as  the  men  make  a  great 

K  5  <  (how- 
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fhow  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of  their  own,  the 
women,  who  they  fay  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie 
it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from  being  feen.  The 
women  look  like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  fun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  fpots  triat  are 
apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and  fometimes  rife  in 
very  odd  figures.  I  have  obferved  that  thofe  little  ble- 
mifhes  wear  off  very  foon  ;  but  when  they  difappear  in 
one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in 
another,  infomuch  that  I  have  feen  a  fpot  upon  the 
forehead  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in 
the  morning. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of 
breeches  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  curious  obfer- 
vations,  which  I  mall  referve  for  another  occafion.  I 
cannot  however  conclude  this  Paper  without  taking  no 
tice,  That  amidft  thefe  wild  remarks  there  now  and  then 
appears  fomething  very  reafonable.  I  cannot  likewife 
forbear  obferving,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  fome  meafure 
of  the  fame  narrow  way  of  thinking  which  we  meet  with 
in  this  abftraft  of  the  Indian  journal,  wken  we  fancy  the 
cuftoms,  dreffes,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ri 
diculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not  refemble  thofe 
of  our  own.  C*.' 

*  It  appears  from  the  preceding  quotation,,  that  SWIFT  believed 
Steektohave  been  the  writer  of  this  Paper;  for  it  feems  he  gave  the- 
hint  ofit  to  him,  Neverthelefs  it  has  Addifon's  fignature  in  the  ori 
ginal  publication  in  folio,  and  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Tickell  in  his  edition 
of  ADPISON'S  Works  in  410.  3  ,>tfC.T 
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Saturday,  April  28,  1711. 


Torquet  ab  olfcenls  jam  num  fermonibus  aure?n. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  ii.   127. 

He  from  the  tafte  obfcene  reclaims  our  youth.    POPE* 

€  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T\ /TY  fortune,  quality,  and  perfon  are  fuch,  as  ren- 
f  J_VJL  der  me  as  confpicuous  as  any  young  woraan  in 
'  town.  It  is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  vanities* 

*  but  Ihave,  from  a  very  careful  education,  contracted  a 

*  great  averfion  to  the  forward  air  and  fafhion  which  is 
'  praclifed  in  all  publick  places  and  aflemblies.     I  attri- 
'  bute  this  very  much  to  the  ftile  and  manner    of  our 
'  plays.     I  was  laft  night  at  the  Funeral*,  where  a  con- 
'  fident  lover  in  the  play,  fpeaking  of  his  miftrefs,  cries 

«  out "  Oh  that  Harriot !  to  fold  thefe  arms  about  the 

"  waift  of  that  beauteous,  ftruggling,  and  at  laft  yield- 
t(  ing  fair !"      Such  an   image   as  this  ought,    by  no 
'  means,  to  be  prefented   to   a  chafte  and  regular  audi- 
'  ence.     I  expect  your  opinion  of  this  fentence,  and  re- 

*  c®mmeud  to  your  confideration,  as  a  SPECTATOR,  the 
4  conduct  of  the  ftage  at  prefent  with  relation  to  chaf- 

*  tity  and  modefty. 

•  I  am,   SIR, 

'  Your  conftant  reader  and  well-wiflier.* 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  fo  juft,  that  th« 
offence  is  grofs  enough  to  have  difpleafed  perfons  who 
cannot  pretend  to  that  'delicacy  and  modefty,  of  which 
(he  is  miftrefs.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  faid  in  be 
half  of  an  author.  If  the  audience  would  but  confider 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  fprightly  dialogue  for  five 

*   A  Comedy  by   Sir  1^.  STEEI  r,  a>51ed  'at  Dairy-Lane,  4to. 
Ait  ]J.  S«ene   i. 

K  6  aa» 
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a£ls  together,  they  would  allow  a  writer,  when  he  want* 
wit,  and  cannot  pleafeany  otherwife,  to  help  it  out  with 
a  little  fmuttinefs.  I  wilianfwer  for  the  poets,  that  no- 
one  ever  writ  bawdry  for  any  other  reafon  but  dearth  of 
invention.  When  the  author  cannot  ftrike  out  of  him- 
felf  any  more  of  that  which  he  has  fuperior  to  thofe  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  his  natural  recourfe  i$ 
to  that  which  he  has  in  common  with  them  ;  and  a  de- 
fcription  which  gratifies  a  fenfual  appetite  will  pleafe,. 
when  the  author  has  nothing  about'  him  to  delight  a  re 
fined  imagination.  It  is  to  fuch  a  poverty,  we  muft 
impute  this  and  all  other  fentences  in  plays,  which  are  of 
this  kind,  ami  which  are  commonly  termed  lufcious  ex* 
preffions*. 

This  expedient,  to  f apply  the  deficiencies  of  wit,  has.- 
been  ufed  more  or  lefs  by  moil  of  the  authors  who  have 
fucceeded  <*>n  the  flage  j  though  I  know  but  one  who  has. 
profefledly  writ  a  play  upon  the  bafis  of  the  defire  of 
multiplying  our  fpecies,  and  that  is-  the  polite  Sir  George 
Etherege  ;  if  I  underftand  what  the  lady  would  be  at,  in 
the  play  called  She  would  if  Jhe  could.  Other  poets  ha\T, 
here  and  there,  given  an  intimation  that  there  is  this  de- 
frgn,  under  all  the  difguifes  and  affectations  which  a  hdy 
raay  put  en  ;  but  no  aether,  except  this,  has  mads  fure 
\vork  of  it,  and  put  the  imaginations  of  the  audience 
upon  this  one  purpofe,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
tie  comedy »  It  has  always  fared  accordingly ;  for  whe 
ther  it  be  that  all  who  go  to  this  piece  would  if  they 
could,  or  that  the  innocents  go  to  it,  to  guefs  only 
what  Jhe  ivoidd  if  fee  could,  the  play  has  always  been; 
well  received. 

It  lifts  an  heavy  empty  fentence,  when  there  is  added 
to  it  a  lafcivious  gefture  of  "body  ;  and  when  it  is  too  low 
to  be  raifed  even  by  that,  a  flat  meaning  is  enlivened  by 
making  it  a  double  one.  Writers,  who  want  Genius,. 

*  Be  it  faid  hereto  the,  honour  of  the  authorof  this  Paper,  that  he 
jiraitifed  the  leffons  which  lie  taught,  and  did  not  rejecl  good  advice 
irom  what  quarter  foever  it  came.  He  publifhed  this  lady's, letter, .and 
approved  of  her  indignation.  Hefubmittcd  to  her  cenfure,  condemn 
ed  himfelf  pubhckly,  and  correded  the  obnoxious  palFage  of  his  play,  ia 
•A  aew  edition  which  was  published  in  1.712, 

neves 
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never  fail  of  keeping  this  fecret  in  referve,  to  create  a 
laugh,  or  raife  a  clap.  I,  who  know  nothing  of  women 
but  from  feeing  plays,  can.  give  great  guefles  at  the  whole 
ftruclure  of  the  fair  fex,  by  being  innocently  placed  in 
the  pit,  and  mfulted  by  the  petticoats  of  their  dancers ; 
the  advantages  of  whofe  pretty  perfons  are  a  great  help 
to  a  dull  play.  When  a  poet  flags  in  writing  lufcioufly, 
a  pretty  girl  can  move  lafciviouily*  and  have  the  fame 
good  confequence  for  the  author.  Dull  poets  in  this 
cafe  ufe  their  audiences,  as  dufl  parafites  do  their  pa 
trons  ;  when  they  cannot  longer  divert  them  with  their 
wit  or  humour,  they  bait  their  ears  with  fomething 
v/hich  is  agreeable  to  their  temper,  though  below  their 
underftanding-  Apicius  cannot  refift  being  pleafed,  if 
you  give  him  an  account  of  a  delicious  meal ;;  or  Clo- 
dius,  if  you  deferibe  a  wanton  beauty  :  though  at  the 
fame  time,  if  you  do  not  awake  thofe  inclinations 
in  them,  no  men  are  better  judges  of  what  is  juft  and 
delicate  in  con verfation.  But  as  I  have  before  obferved^ 
it  is  eafier  to  talk  to  the  man,  than  to  the  man  of  fenfe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  leaft  learning  are 
beft  {killed  in  the  lufcious  way.  The  poetefles  of  the 
age  have  done  wonders  in  this  kind ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  the  lady  who  writ  Ibrahim*,  for  introducing  a  prepa 
ratory  fcene  to  the  very  action,  when  the  emperor 
throws  his  handkerchief  as  a  fignal  for  his  miftrefs  to 
follow  him  into  the  moft  retired  part  of  the  feraglio.  It 
muft  be  confeffed  his  Turkifh  majefty  went  off  with  a 
good  air,  but,  methought,  we  made  but  a  fad  figure  who 
waited  without.  This  ingenious  gen  tie  womant,  in  this- 
piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon  an  author  of  the  famefex,, 
who,  in  the  Rover,  makes  a  country  Yquire  ftrip  to  his 
Holland  drawers.  For  Blunt  is  difappointed,  and  the 
emperor  is  underftood  to  go  on  to  the  utmoft.  Theplea- 
fantry  of  ftripping  almoft  naked  has  been  fince  praaifed 
(where  indeed  it  ihould  have  been  begun)  very  fuccefs- 
fully  at  Bartholomew  fair* 

It  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that  in  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  female  cornpofitions,  the  Rover  is  very  fre 
quently  fent  on  the  fame  errand  ;  as  I  take  it,  above  once 

*  Mrs.  Mary  Fix.     t  Mrs.  Behru 

every 
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every  aft.  This  is  not  wholly  unnatural ;  for,  they  fay, 
the  men  authors  draw  themfelves  in  their  chief  charac 
ters,  and  the  women  writers  may  be  allowed  the  fame 
liberty.  Thus,  as  the  male-wit  gives  his  hero  a  great 
fortune,  the  female  gives  her  heroine  a  good  gallant, 
at  the  end  of  the  play.  But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a 
play  one  can  go  to,  but  the  hero  or  fine  gentleman  of  it 
ftruts  off  upon  the  fame  account,  and  leaves  us  to  confi- 
der  what  good  office  he  has  put  us  to,  or  to  employ  our- 
felves  as  we  pleafe.  To  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents 
plays  would  have  a  very  refpeftful  notion  of-himfelf, 
were  he  to  recollect  how  often  he  has  been  ufed  as  a  pimp 
to  ravifhing  tyrants,  or  fuccefsful  rakes.  When  the  ac^- 
tors  make  their  exit  on  this  good  occafion,  the  ladies  are 
iure  to  have  an  examining  glance  from  the  pit,  to  fee 
how  they  relim  what  paffes ;  and  a  few  lewd  fools  are 
very  ready  to  employ  their  talents  upon  the  compofure 
or  freedom  of  their  looks.  Such  incidents  as  thefe  make 
fome  ladies  wholly  abfent  themfelves  from  the  playhoufe  ; 
and  others  never  mifs  the  firft  day  of  a  play,  leit  it  mould 
prove  too  lufciousto  admit  their  .going  with  any  coun 
tenance  to  it  on  thefecond. 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the  ftage> 
inftead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  delight,  jwould  turn 
their  thoughts  upon  railing  it  from  fuch  good  natural  im- 
pulfes  as  are  in  the  audience,  but  arechoaked  up  by  vice 
and  luxury,  they  would  not  only  pleafe,  but  befriend  us 
at  the  fame  time.  If  a  man  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his 
way  of  writing,  might  not  he  who  is  now  reprefented  as 
a  fine  gentleman,  though  he  betrays  the  honour  and  bed 
of  his  neighbour  and  friend,  and  lies  with  half  the  wo 
men  in  the  play,  and  is  at  laft  rewarded  with  her  of  the 
beft  character  in  it  ;  I  fay,  upon  giving  the  comedy  ano 
ther  caft,  might  not  fuch  a  one  divert  the  audience  quite 
as  well,  if  at  the  cataftrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a 
traitor,  and  met  with  contempt  accordingly  ?  There  is 
feldom  a  perfon  devoted  to  above  one  darling  vice  at  a 
time,  fo  that  there  is  room  enough  to  catch  at  men's 
hearts  to  their  good  and  advantage,  if  the  poets  will 
attempt  it  with  the  honeily  which  becomes  their  cha« 
rafters. 

There 


s 
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There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his  miftrefs, 
in  a  manner  fo  very  abandoned,  as  not .  to  be  capable  of 
reliming  an  agreeable  character,  that  is  no  way  a  flave  to 
either  of  thofe  purfuits.  A  man  that  is  temperate,  ge 
nerous,  valiant,  chafte,  faithful,  and  honeft,  may,  at  the 
fame  time,  have  wit,  humonr,  mirth,  good  breeding,  and 
gallantry.  While  he  exerts  thefe  latter  qualities,  twen 
ty  occafions  might  be  invented  to  (hew  he  is  matter  of 
the  other  noble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  fmfte 
and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  when  he  is 
giverLup  to  his  pleafures.  He  would  fee  he  has  been 
miftaken  all  this  while,  and  be  convinced  that  a  found 
conftitution  and  an  innocent  mind,  are  the  true  ingre 
dients  for  becoming,  and  enjoying  life.  All  men  of 
true  tafte  would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who  mould  turn 
his  ambition  this  way,  a  friend  and  benefaftor  to  his 
country  ;  but  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  name  they  would 
give  him,  who  makes  ufe  of  his  capacity  for  contrary 
purpofes.  R*, 

*  By STEELE. 
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Qmnes  ut  tecum  mentis  pro  talibm  annos 
•   Exigat,  &  pukbra  faciat  te  prole  parentem. 

Virg.  JEn.  i.  78. 

To  crown  thy  worth,  me  fhall  be  ever  thine, 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  beauteous  line. 

AN  ingenious  correfpondent,  like  a  fprightly  wife, 
will  always  have  the  laft  word.  I  did  not  think 
my  laft  letter  to  the  deformed  fraternity  would  have  oc- 
eafioned  any  anfwer,  efpecially  fmce  1  h-d  prjmife'd 
them  fo  fudden  a  vifit:  but  as  they  think  they  cannot1 
(hew  too  great  a  veneration  for  my  perfon,  they  kave  al 
ready  fen  t  me  up  an  anfwer.  As  to  the  propofal  of  a1 
marriage  between  myfelf  and  the  matchlefs  Hecatifla,  I 

have 
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have  but  one  objection  to  it ;  which  is,  That  all  the  fo- 
ciety  will  expeft  to  be  acquainted  with  her ;  and  who 
can  be  fure  of  keeping  a  woman's  heart  long,  where  (he 
may  have  fo  much  choice  ?  I  am  the  more  alarmed  at 
this,  becaufe  the  lady  feems  particularly  fmitten  with 
men  of  their  make. 

I  believe  I  mail  fet  my  heart  upon  her  j  and  think 
never  the  worfe  of  my  miftrefs  for  an  epigram  a  fmart 
fellow  writ,  as  he  thought,  againft  her ;  it  does  but  the 
more  recommend  her  to  me.  At  the  fame  time  I  cannot 
but  difcover  that  his  malice  is  ftolen  from  Martial. 

Fafta  places,  audit  a  places,  ft  non  w'deare 
'Tota.  places,  neutro-Ji  videare,  places* 

Whilft  in  the  dark  .on  thy  foft  hand  I  hang, 
And  heard  the  tempting  Siren  in  thy  tongue, 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguifh  I  endur'd  \ 
But  when  the  candle  enter'dl  was  cur'd. 

OUR  letter  to  us  we  have  received,   as  a  fignal 
niark   of  your  favour  and   brotherly  affeclion.,' 
We  (hall  ba  heartily  glad  to  fee  your  Ihort  face  in  Ox- 

*  ford  :  and  fince  the  wifdom  of  our  legiflature  has  been 

*  immortalized  in  your  Speculations,  and  our  perfonal  de- 

*  fertilities  in  fome  fort  by  you  recorded  to  all  pofte- 

*  rity  \  we  hold  ourfelves  in  gratitude  bound  to  receive, 
'  with  the  higheft  refpecl,  all  fuch  perfons  as  for  their 
'  extraordinary  merit  you  mall  think  fit,  from  time  ta 
'  time,  to  recommend  unto  the  board.    As  for  the  Piftifrt 
'  damiel,  we  have   an  eafy  chair  prepared  at  the  upper 
«  end  of  the  table ;  which   we  doubt  not  but  (he  will 

*  grace  with  a  very  hideous  afpeft,  and  much  better  be- 
'  come  the  feat  in  the  native  and  unaffected  uncomelinefs 

*  of  her  perfon,    than   with  all  the  fuperficial  airs  of 
•-the  pencil,  which   (as  you  have  very*  ingcnioufly  ob- 

*  Ferved)  vanilh  'with  a  breath,  and  the  moft  innocent 
'adorer  may  deface  the  mrine  with  a  falutation,  and,  in 
'-the, literal  fenfe   of  our  poets,  fnatch  and  imprint  his 

*  balmy  kifles,  and  devour  her  melting  lips.     In  fhort, 
«  the  only  faces  of  the  Pidifh  kind  that  will  endure  the 

*  weather  muit  be  of  Dr.  Carbuncle's  die;  though  his, 

ia 
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'  in  truth,  has  cod  him  a  world  the.  painting;  but  then 
'  he  boafts  with  Zeuxes,  in  <ete rnitatem  pingo  ;  "and  oft  jo- 
'  cofely  tells  the  fair  ones,  would  they  acquire  colours 

*  that  would  (land  kifling,  they  muft  no  longer  painty 

*  but  drink  for  a  complexion  :  a  maxim  that  in  this  our 
'  age  has  been  purfued  with  no  ill  fuccefs  ;  and  has  been 
'  as  admirable  in  its  effects,  as  the  famous  cofmetick 

*  mentioned  in  the  Poft-man,  and  invented  by  the  re* 

*  nowned  Britifh  Hippocrates  of  the  peftle  arid  mortar; 

*  making  the  party,  after  a  due  courie,  rofy,  hale,  and 
'  airy  ;  and  the  belt  and  moft  approved  receipt  now  ex- 
'  tant,  for  the  fever  of  the  fpirits.     But  to  return  to  our 
'  female  candidate,  who,  I  underfland,   is   returned  to> 
f  herfelf,  and  will  no  longer  hang  out  falfe  colours  ;  as 

*  (he  is  the  firft  of  her  fex  that  has  done  us  fo  great  an 
«  honour,  (he  will  certainly,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  both. 
«  in  profe  and  verfe,  be  a  lady  of  the  mod  celebrated  de- 

*  formity  now  living,  and  meet  with  many  admirers 
'  here  as  frightful  as  herfelf.     But  being  a  long-headed 

*  gentle-woman,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  (he  has  fome  fur- 

*  ther  defign  than  you  have  yet  penetrated  ;  and  perhaps 
>.'  has  more  mind  to  the  SPECTATOR  than   any  of  his 

(  fraternity,  as  the  perfon  of  all  the  world  (he  could  like 
'  for  a  paramour.  And  if  fo,  really  I  cannot  but  ap- 
'  plaud  her  choice  ;  and  mould  be  glad,  if  it  might  lie 

*  in  my  power,  to  effect  an  amicable  accommodation  be. 
'  twixt  two  faces  of  fuch  different  extremes,    as   the 
'•  only  poflible  expedient  to  mend  the  breed,  and  rectify 

*  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  family  on  both  fides.     And 
'  again,  as  me  is  a  lady  of  a  very  fluent  elocution,  you 
'  need  not  fear  that  your  child  will  be  J)orn  dumb,  whick 

*  otherwife  you  might  have  fome  reafon  to  be  appre- 
'  henfive  of.     To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  fee  nothing 
'  (hocking  in  it;  for  though  me  has  not  a  face  like  a 
'  John  Apple,  yet  as  a  late  friend  of  mine,  who  at  fixty- 
'  five  ventured  on  a  lafs  of  fifteen,  very  frequently,  in 

*  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  gave  me  to  under- 

*  ftand,  That,  as  old  as  he  then  feemed,  when  they  w£re 
'  firft  married  he  and  his  fpoufe  could  make  but  four- 
'  fcore ;    fo   may  Madam  Hecatifla  very  juftly  alledge 
'  hereafter,  That,  as  long-vifaged  as  (he  may  then  be 
'thought,  upon    their  wedding-day  Mr.  SPECTATOR.: 

and 
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'  and  me  had  but  half  an^  ell  of  face  betwixt  them ;  and 
'  this  my  worthy  predeceflbr,  Mr.  Serjeant  Chin,  always 

*  maintained  to  be  no  more  than  the  true  oval  proportion 
'  between  man  and  wife.     But  as  this  may  be  a  new 

*  thing  to  you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no  expectations 

*  from  women,  I  mail  allow  you  what  time  you  think  fit 

*  to  confider  on  it ;  not  without  fome  hope  of  feeing  at 

*  laft  your   thoughts  hereupon  fubjoined  to  mine,   and 

*  which  is  an  honour  much  defired  by,  Sir, 

•  Your  affured  friend, 

'  and  moft  humble  fervant, 
'  HUGH  GOBLIN,  Praefes,* 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it,  but  as  it  is 
written  in  my  own  praife,  I  cannot  for  my  heart  fup- 
prefs  it. 

'SIR, 

*  X7OU  propofecl  in  your  SPECTATOR  of  laft  Tue£ 

*  J.    day,  Mr.  Hobbes's  hypothefis  for  folving  that  very 
'  odd  phenomenon  of  laughter.     You  have  made   the 
'  hypothefis  valuable  by  efpoufmg  it  yourfelf;  for  had  it 
'  continued   Mr.  Hobbes's,  nobody  would  have  minded 
'  it.     Now  here  this  perplexed   cafe  arifes.     A  certain 
'  company  laughed  very  heartily  upon  the  reading   of 
c  that  very  Paper  of  yours ;  aod  the  truth  on  it  is,  he 
'  muft  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  conftancy  that 

*  could  ftand  out  againft    fo  much  comedy,  and  not  do 
'  as  we  did.     Now  there  are  few.  men  in  the  world  fo  far 
(  loft  to  all  good   fenfe,  as  to  look  upon  you  to  be  a 
'  man    in    a  f^ate    of  folly  "  inferior   to  himfelf." — • 
'  Pray  then  how  do  you  juftify  your    hypothefis    of 

*  laughter  ? 

*  Thurfday,  the  26th  of  c  Your  moft  humble, 

•  the  month  of  fools.  '  Q^  R.' 

.<  SIR, 

'  ¥  N  anfwer  to  your  letter,  I  muft  defire  you  to  recol- 
'  JL   left  yourfelf ;  and  you  will  find,  that  when  you 

*  did  me  the  honour  to  be  fo  merry  over  my  Paper,  you 

« laughed 
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'  laughed  at  the  idiot,  the  German  courtier,  the  gaper, 
'  the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdafher,  the  biter,  the  butt, 
*  and  not  at 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

«  The  SPECTATOR.' 

*  By  STEELE. 
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dormitat  Homerns. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  359. 

Homer  himfelf  hath  been  obferv'd  to  nod. 

ROSCOMMON. 

MY  co rrefpon dents  grow  fo  numerous,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  frequently  inferring  their  applications  to  me. 

f  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

AM  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your  endeavours 
to  adorn  that  fex,  which  is  the  faircft  part  of  the 

*  vifible  creatioa,  are  well  received,  and  like  to  prove 
'  not  unfuccefsful.     The  triumph  of  Daphne  over  her 
'  fitter  Lastitia  has  been  the  fubjecl  of  converfation  at 

*  feveral  tea-tables  where  I   have  been  prefent ;  and  I 
'  have  obferved  the  fair  circle  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find 
'  you  confidering  them  as  reafonable  creatures,  and  en- 
'  deavouring  to   banidi  that  Mahometan  cuftom,  which 
'  had  too  much  prevailed  even  in  this  ifland,  of  treating 
'  women  as  if  they  had  no  fouls.     I  muft  do  them  die 
'  juftice  to  fay,  -that  thece  feems  to  be  nothing  wanting 
'  to  the  finifliing  of  thefe  lovely  pieces  of  human  nature, 

*  be Gdes  the  turning  and  applying  their  ambition  pro- 
'  perly,  and  the  keeping  them  up  to  a  fenfe  of  what  is 
'  their  true  merit.     Epiftetus,  that  plain  honed  philofo- 
'  pher,  as  little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to  have 
'  underftood  them,  as  well  as  the  polite  St.  Evremont, 

*  and  has  hit  this  point  very  luckily,     "  When  young 

"  women," 
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"  women,"  fays  he,  "  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear 
"  themfelves  called  Miftrejfes,  and  are  made  to  believe* 
fs  that  their  only  bufmefs  is  to  pleafe  the  men ;  the/ 
*'  immediately  begin  to  drefs,  and  place  all  .their  hopes 
"  in  the  adorning  of  their  perfons ;  it  is  therefore,'* 

*  continues  he,  *'  worth  the  while  to  endeavour  by  all 
"  means  to  make  them  fenfible,  that  the  honour  paid  to 
"  them  is  only  upon  account  of  their  conducting  them- 
((  felves  with  virtue,  modefty,  anddifcretion." 

'  Now  to  purfue  the  matter  yet  further,  and  to  render 

*  your  cares  for  the  improvement  of  the  fair  ones  more 

*  effectual,  I  would  propofe  a  new  method,  like  thofe  ap- 
'  plications  which  are  faid   to  convey  their  virtue  by 
'  fympathy  ;  and  that  is,  that  in  order  to  embellifh  the 
'  miftrefs,  you  fhould  give  a  new  education  to  the  lover, 
'  and  teach  the  men  not  to  be  any  longer  dazzled  by 
'  falfe  charms  and  unreal  beauty.     I  cannot  but  think 
'  that  if  our  fex  knew  always  how  to  place  their  efteem 
'  juftly,  the   other  would  not  be   fo  often  wanting  to 

*  themfelves  in  defending  it.     For  as  the  being  enamour- 
'  ed  with  a  woman  of  fenfe  and  virtue  is  an  improvement 

*  to  a  man's  underftanding  and  morals,  and  the  paffion  is 
'  ennobled  by  the  objedjt  which  infpires  it ;  fo  on  the 
'  other  fide,  theappearing  amiable  to  a  man  of  a  wife  and 
'  elegant  mind,  carries  in  itfelf  no  fmall  degree  of  merit 
'  and  accompliihment.     I  conclude  therefore,  that  one 
'  way  to  make  the  women  yet  more  agreeable  is,  to  make 

*  the  men. more  virtuous. 

«  I  am,  S  I  R, 

*  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

•  R.  BV 

*  S  I  R,  April  26. 

*  'VT'OURS  of  Saturday  M  I  read,  not  without  fome 

*  JL    refentment ;  but  ]  will  fuppofe  when  you  fay  you 

*  expect  an   inundation  of  ribbons  and  brocades,  and  to 
s  fee  many  new  vanities  which  the  women  will  fall  inta 

*  upon   a  peace  with  France,  that  you  intend  only  the 

*  By  Mr.  JOHN   HUGHES.    See  a  preceding  letter  on  the  fame 
£ub;eft,..by  the  fame  aurfaor,  SPECT.  N0^ 

«  unthinking 
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•*  unthinking  part  of  our  fex ;  and  what  methods  can 

*  reduce  them  to  reafon  is  hard  to  imagine. 

*  But,  Sir,  there  are  others  yet,  that  your  inftru&ions 

*  might  be  of  great  ufe  to,  who,  after  their  beft  endea- 

*  vours,  are  fometimes  at  a  lofs  to  acquit  themfelves  to  a 

*  cenforious  world.     I  am  far  from  thinking  you  can  al- 
c  together  difapprove  of  converfation  between  ladies  and 

*  gentlemen,  regulated  by  the  rules  of  honour  and  pru- 
'  dence ;  and  have   thought  it  an  obfervation  not  ill- 

*  made,  that  where  that  was  wholly  denied,  the  women 

*  loft  their  wit,  and  the  men  their  good-manners.     It  is 

*  fure,  from  thofe  improper  liberties  you  mentioned, 
'  that  a  fort  of  undiftinguilhing  people  fhall  banifli  from 
'  their  drawing-rooms  the  beft-bred  men  ia  the  world, 

*  and  condemn  thofe  that  do  not.     Your  flating  this 

*  point  might,  I  think,  be  of  good  ufe,  as  well  as  much 

*  oblige, 

•SIR,  Your  admirer,  and 

*  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  ANNA  BELLA/ 
% 

No  anfwer  to  this,  till  ANNA  BELLA  fends  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  thofe  me  calls  the  beft-bred  men  in  the  world. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  AM  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  laft   paft 

*  A  have  been  well  known  to  be  truly  fplenetick,  and 

*  that  my  fpleen  arifes  from  having  contracted  fo  great  a 

*  delicacy,  by  reading  the  beft  authors,  and  keeping  the 
•*  moft  refined  company,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  leaft  im- 

*  propriety  of  language,  or  rufticity  of  behaviour.  Now, 
'  Sir,  I  have  ever  loo  iced  upon  this  as  a  wife  diftemper; 
'  but  by  late  obfervations  find,  that  every  heavy  wretch, 
'  who  has  nothing  to  fay,  excufes  his  dulnefs  by  com- 

*  plaining  of  the   fpleen.     Nay,  I  faw,  the  other  day, 
'  two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitchen  fet  up  for  it,  call  for  a 
'  pint  and  pipes,    and  only  by  guzzling  liquor  to  each 
'  other's  health,  and  wafting  fmoke  in  each  other's  face, 
'  pretend    to  throw  off   the  fpleen.     I    appeal  to  you 
'  whether  thefe  diihonours  are  to  be  dene  to  the  diftem- 
'  per  of  the  great  and  the  polite.     I  befeech  you,  Sir,  to 
'  inform  thefe  fellows,  that  they  hare  not  the  fpleen, 

'  becaufe 
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becanfc  they  cannot  talk  withont  the  help  of  a  glafs  at 
their  mouths,  or  convey  their  meaning  to  each  other 
without  the  interposition  o,f  clouds.  If  you  will  not 
do  this  with  all  fpeed,  I  allure  youA  for  my  part,  I  will 
wholly  quit  the  difeafe,  and  for,  the  future  be  merry 
«.  with  the  vulgar. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  Your  humble  fervant.* 

•SIR, 
f  /  |  ^HIS  is  to  let  you  underftand,  that  I  am  a  re- 

*  formed  flarer,  and  conceived  a  deteftation  for 
•*  that  practice  from  what  you  have  writ  upon  the  fubjeft. 

*  But  as  you  have  been  very  fevere  upon  the  behaviour  of 

*  us  men  at  divine  fervice,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  fo  ap- 

*  parently  partial  to  the  women,  as  to  let  them  go  wholly 
<  anobferved.     If  they  do  every  thing  that  is  poffible  to 

*  attract  our  eyes,  are  we  more  culpable  than  they,  for 

*  looking  at  them  ?  I  happened  laft  Sunday  to  be  fhut 

*  into  a  pe\v,  which  was  full  of  young  ladies  in  the 

*  bloom  of  yofrtkand  beauty.     When  the  fervice  beganv 
'  I  had  not  room  to  kneel  at  the  •confeffion,  but  as  I 
'  flood  kept  my  eyes  from  wandering  as  well  as  I  was 
'  able,  till  one   of  the  young  ladies,  who  is  a  peeper, 
'  refolved  to  bring  down  my  looks,  and  fix  my  devotion 
'  on  herfelf.     You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  a  peeper  works 

*  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  fan;  ^one  of  which  is  conti- 

*  nually  in  motion,  while  lhe  thinks  (he  is  not  actually 

*  the  admiration  of  fome  ogler  or  ITarer  in  the  congrega- 
f  tion.     As  I  flood  utterly  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave  my- 

*  felf,  furrounded  as  I  was,  this  peeper  fo  placed  hef- 

*  felf  as  to  be  kneeling  juft  before  me.     She  difplayed 
f  the  moft  beautiful  bofom  imaginable,  which  heaved  and 
'•  fell  with  fome  fervour,  while  a  delicate  well-fhaped 

*  arm  held  a  fan  over  her  face.     It  was  not  in  nature  to 

*  command  one's  eyes  from  this  objedft.  I  could  not  avoid 
«  taking  notice  alfo  of  her  fan,  which  had  on  it  various 
'  figures,  very   improper  to    behold   on   that  occafion. 
«  Tfiiere  lay  in  the  body  of  die  piece  a  Venus,  under  a 

*  purple  canopy  furled  with  curious  wreaths  of  drapery, 
«  half  naked,  attended  with  a  train  of  Cupids,  who  were 

bufied   in  fanning  her  as  Die  llept.     Behind  her  was 

'  drawn 
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*  drawn  a  fatyr  peeping  over  the  filken  fence,  and  threat 

*  ening  to  break  through  it.     I  frequently  offered  to  tura 
'  my  fight  another  way,  but  wa?  $ill  detained  by  the 
'  fafcination  of  the  peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long  praftifed 
'  a  (kill  in  them,  to  recal  the  parting  glances  of  her  be- 
'  holders.     You  fee  my  complaint,  and  hope  you  will 
'  take  thefe  mifchievous  people,  the  peepers,  into  your 

*  confideration.      I   doubt   not   but  you  will  think  a 
'  peeper  as  much  more  pernicious  than   a  flarer,  as  an 

*  ambufcade  is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  open  alfault. 

'  lam, 

*  SIR, 

*  Yourmofl  obedient  fervant.* 

This  Peeper,  ufing  both  fan  and  eyes,  to  be  confidered 
as  a  Picl,  and  proceed  accordingly, 

'  KingLATiNUs  to  the  SPECTATOR,  Greeting. 

THOUGH  fome  may  think  we  defcend  from  our 
imperial  dignity,  in  holding  correfpondence  with 
a  private  litterato  ;  yet  as  we  have  great  refpeft  to  all 
good  intentions  for  our  fervice,  we  do  not  efteem  it 
beneath  us  to  return  you  our  roy^il  thanks  for  what  you 
publifhed  in  our  behalf,  while  under  confinement  in  the 
inchanted  caflle  of  the  Savoy,  and  for  your  mention  of 
a  fubfidy  for  a  prince  in  misfortune.  This  your  timely 
zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of  divers  to  be  aiding  unto 
us,  if  we  could  propofe  the  means.  We  have  taken 
their  good-will  into  confideration,  and  have  contrived 
a  method  which  will  be  eafy  to  thofe  who  mail  give 
the  aid,  and  not  unacceptable  to  us  who  receive  it.  A 
confort  of  mufick  mail  be  prepared  at  Haberdafher's 
Hall,  for  Wednefday  the  fecond  of  May,  and  we  will 
honour  the  faid  entertainment  with  our  own  prefence, 
where  each  perfon  fhall  be  affeffed  but  at  two  millings 
'and  fix-pence.  What  we  exped  from  you  is,  that  you 
publifn  thefe  our  royal  intentions,  with  injunction  that 
they  be  read  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London 
3  «  and 
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*  and  Weflminfter ;  and  fo  we  bid  you  heartily  fare* 

*  well. 

*  LA  TIN  us,  King  of  the  Volfcians  *. 

'  Given  at  our  Court  in  Vinegar- Yard,  Story  the  third 
(  from  the  earth,  Apail  28,1711,.'  R*  * 

*  SeeSpECT.  N°zz, 
**  By  STXELE. 
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•'  Strenua  ttos  exercft  inertia. 

Hor.  i  Ep«  xi.  28* 
•Laborious  idlenefs  our  powers  employs. 

THE  following  letter  being  the  firft  that  I  have  re 
ceived  from  the  learned  univeriity  of  "Cambridge, 
I  could  not  but  do  myfelf  the  honour  of  publifhing  it. 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  new  feel  of  philofophers  which 
lias  arofe  in  that  famous  refidence  of  learning ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  fed  this  age  is  likely  to  produce. 


c  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Cambridge,  April  26. 

BELIEVING  you  to  be  an  univerfal  encourager  of 
liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  glad  of  any  informa 
tion  from  the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  account  of 
a  feel  of  philofophers,  very  frequent  among  us,  but  not 
taken  notice  of,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  by  any  wri 
ters,  either  ancient  or  modern,  would  not  be  unaccep 
table  to  you.  The  philofophers  of  this  feel  are  in  the 
language  of  our  univerfity  called  Lowngers.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that,  as  in  many  other  things,  fo  likewife  in 
this,  the  ancients  have  been  defective  j  viz.  in  men 
tioning  no  philofophers  of  this  fort.  Some  indeed 
will  affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  of  peripateticks,  becaufe 
we  fee  them  continually  walking  about.  But  I  would 
have  thefe  gentlemen  confider,  that  though  the  ancient 

p«ripateticks 
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peripateticks  walked  much,  yet  they  wrote  much  alfo  ; 
witnefs,  to  the  forrovv  of  this  feel,  Ariftotle  and  others : 
'  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  mod  of  our  profeffors  never 
(  lay  out  a  farthing  either  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  -Others 
'  are  for  deriving  them  from  Diogenes,  becaufe  federal 

*  of  trie-leading  men  of  the  feel  have  a  great  deal  of  cy* 

*  ideal  humour  in  them,  and  delight  much  in  fun-mine. 

*  But  then,  again,  Diogenes  was  con  tent  to  have  his  con- 
-*  ftant  habitation  in  a  narrow  tub,-  whilft  our  philosophers 
'  are  fo  far  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that  it  is  death  to 

*  them  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  good  hand- 
4  fome  convenient  chamber  but  for  half  an  hour.  Others 

*  there  are,  who  from  the  clearnefs  of  their  heads  deduce 
'  the  pedigree  of  Lowngers  from  that  great  man  (I  think 

*  it  was  either  Plato  or  Socrates)  who  after  all  his  ftudy 

*  and  learning  profefled,  That  all  he  then  knew  was,  that 

*  he  knew  nothing.     You  eaftly  fee  this  is  but  a  mallow 
'  argument,  and  may  be  foon  confuted. 

'  I  have  with  great  pains  and  Induitry  made  my  obfer- 

c  vations  from  time  to  time,  upon  thefe  fages ;  and  hav- 

"*  ing  now  all  materials  ready,  am  compiling  a  tveatife, 

*  wherein  I  mall  fet  forth  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this 

*  famous   feel,   together  with  their  maxims,  aufterities, 

*  manner  of  living,  &c.     Having  prevailed  with  a  friend 
'  who  defigns  (hortly  to  publiih  a  new  edition  of  Dio- 

*  genes  Laertius,  to  add  this  treatife  of  mine,  by  way  of 
'  fupplement ;  I  (hall  now,  to  let  the  world  fee.what  may 
'  be  expected  from  me  (firft  begging  Mr.  SPECTATOR'S 

*  leave  that  the  world  may  fee  it)  briefly  touch  upon 

*  fome  of  my  chief  obfervations,  and  then  fubfcribe  my- 
f  felf  your  humble  fervant.     In  the  firft  place  I  (hall  give 

*  you  two  or  three  of  their  maxims :  the  fundamental 

*  one,  upon  which  their  whole  fyftem  is  built,    is   this, 
'  viz.  That  time  being  an  implacable  enemy  to,  and  de- 
'  (Iroyer  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  paid  in  his  own  coin, 

*  and  be  deftroyed  and  murdered  without  mercy,  by  all 
'  the  ways  that  can  be   invented.     Another  favourite 
'  faying  of  theirs  is,  That  bufmefs  was  defigned  only 
«  for  knaves,  and  ftudy  for  blockheads.     A  third  feems 

*  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has  a  great  efFecl  upon  their 

*  lives;  and  is  this,  That  the  devil  is  at  home.     Now 
'  for  their  manner  of  living :  and  here  I  have  a  large 

VOL.  I.  L  field 
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field  to  expatiate  in  ;  but  I  fhall  referve  particulars  for 
ray  intended  di£courfe,  and  now  only  mention  one  or 
two  of  their  principal  exercifes.  The  elder  proficients 
employ  themfelves  in  infyQ&iingmores.honriNummultorum, 
in  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  figns  and  windows  in 
the  town.  Spme  are  arrived  to  fo  great  knowledge, 
that  they  can  tell  every  time  any  butcher  kills  a  calf, 
every  time  any  old  woman's  cat  is  in  the  ftraw ;  and  a 
thoufand  other  matters  as  important.  One  ancient 
philofopher  contemplates  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
over  a  Tun-dial ;  and  is  true  to  the  dial, 

ff . As  the  dial  to  the  fun, 

•"  Although  it  be  not  fhone  upon." 

'  Our  younger  fludents  are  content  to  carry  their  fpecu- 
(  lations  as  yet  no  farther  than  bowling-greens,  billiard- 
'  tables,  and  fuch  like  places.  This  may  ferve  for  a 
*  Iketch  of  my  defign  ;  in  vvhirhl  hope  I  mail  have  your 
«  encouragement.  I  am,  SIR,  Yours.' 

I  muftbe  fo'juft  as  to  ofcferve  I  have  formerly  feen  of 
this  feel  at  our  other  univerfity  ;  though  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  which  the  learned  hiftorian, 
my  correspondent,  reports  they  bear  at  Cambridge. 
They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a  people  that  impaired 
themfelves  more  by  their  ftricl  application  to  the  rules  of 
their  order,  than  any  other  ftudents  whatever.  Others 
feldom  hurt  themfelves  any  further  than  to  gain  weak 
eyes,  and fometimes  head-aches;  but  thefe  philofophers 
are  feized  all  over  with  a  general  inability,  indolence, 
and  wearinefs,  and  a  certain  impatience  of  the  place  they 
are  in,  with  an  heavinefs  in  removing  to  another. 

The  Lowngers  are  fadsfied  with  being  merely  part  of 
the  number  of  mankind,  without  diftinguiming  them 
felves  from  amongft  them.  They  may  be  faid  rather  to 
fuffer  fheir  time  to  pafs,  than  to.fpend  it,  without  regard 
to  the  paft,  or  profpeft  of  the  future.  All  they  know 
of  life  is  only  the  prefent  inftant,  and  do  not  talle  even 
that.  When  one  of  this  order  happens  to  be  a  man  of 
fortune,  the  expcnce  of  his  time  io  transferred "  to  his 

coach 
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coach  and  horfes,  and  his  life  is  to  be  meafured  by  their 
motion,  not  his  own  enjoyments  or  fufferings.  The  chief 
entertainment  one  of  thefe  philofophers  can  poffibly  pro- 
pofe  to  him-felf,  is  to  get  a  relifri  of  drefs.  This,  me- 
'tbioks,..Qiig>bt  diveyrjSfy  the  perfon  he  is  weary  of  (his 
own  dear  felf  )  to  himfelf.  I  have  known  thefe  two 
amufements  make  dne  of  thefe  philofophers  make  a  to 
lerable  figure  in  the  world;  with  variety  of  drefles  in 
publick  aifemblies  in  town,  and  \quick  motion  of  his 
horfes  out  of  it,  now  to  Bath,  now  to  Tunbridge,  then 
to  Newmarket,  and  then  to  London,  he"  has  in  procefs  of 
time-.brought  it  to  pafs,  that  his  coach  and  his  horfes 
have  been  mentiojied  in  all  thofe  places.  ,When  the 
Lowngers  leave  an  academick  life,  and  inftead  of  this 
more  elegant  way  of  appearing  in  the  polite  world, 
retire  to  the  feats  of  their  anceftors,'  they  ufually  join 
a  pack  of  dogs,  and  employ  their  days  in  defending  their 
.  poultry  from  foxes  :  I  do  not  know  any  other  method 
that  any  of  this  order  has  ever  taken  to  make  a  noife  in 
the  world;  but  I  .{hall  enquire  into  fuch  about  this  town 
as  have  arrived  at.  the  dignity  of  being  Lowngers  by  tiie 
force  of  natural  parts,  without  having  ever  feen  an  r.ni- 
veriity  ;  and  fend  my  correfpondent,  for  the  erribellim- 
ment  of  his  book,  the  names  and  hiftory  of  thofe  who 
.  pjafs  tlueir  lives  without  any  incidents  at  all  ;  and  how 
they  (h,ift  coffee-  houfes  and  chocolate-houfes  from  hour 
to  hour,  to  get  over-  the  infupportable  labeur  of  doing 
nothing.  -R*% 

*  The  latter  part  by  STEELS;  the  letter  was  written  probably  by 
Mr.  PA  R  is-  £.  i-  1.  £  or  Mr.  EV^DEM,,  SeeSpzcr,  Vol.  VII.  ^ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  KEEN,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Iane, 


Fop  Mr   Bowen,  Gravedigger  Mr.  Johr>fon,   the  Queen  M  ts  Knight, 
and  the  part  of  Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Brad&aw.    SPEC  f",  ,ia  folio. 
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— — Intus  y  in  jecore  a:gro 

Nafcuntur  Domini Perf.  Sat.  v.  1 29. 

Our  paflions  play  the  tyrants  in  our  breafts. 

"\/\  OST  of  the  trades,  profeflions,  and  ways  of  living 
•*•*-»  among  mankind,  take  their  original  either  from 
th£  love  of  pleafure,  or  the  fear  of  want.  The  former, 
when  it  becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into  Luxury^ 
and  the  latter  into  Avarice.  As  thefe  two  principles  of 
aftion  draw  different  ways,  Perfius  has  given  us  a  very 
humorous  account  df  a  young  fellow  who  was  roufed 
out  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  be  lent  upon  a  long  voyage, 
by  Avarice,  and  afterwards  over-perfuaded  and  kept  at 
home  by  Luxury.  I  (hall  fet  down  at  length  the  plead 
ings  of  thefe  two  imaginary  perfons,  as  they  are  in  the 
original*  with  Mr.  Dry  den's  tranflation  of  theme 

Man*e,pigeryftertis  :  /urge,  inquit  A-iiaritia  ;  eja 
Surge.     Negas,  Injtat/furgt,  inquit.     Non  queo.     Surge. 
Et  quid  agam  ?  Rogitas  ?  Ja&erdas  advehe  pontot 
Caftorsumyftuppas,  kabenum,  thus,  lubrica  Coa. 
^Tolle  recent  primus  piper  ejitietite  camelo. 
Verte  aliquid\  jura.     Sed  Jupiter  audiet.     Eheit  / 
£aro,  reguftatum  digito  terebrare  falinum. 
Contentus  perageS)Ji  <vi<vere  cum  Jove  tendis. 
-  Jam  pueris  pellum  fuccinffus  &  cenophorum  apt  as  ; 
fJcyus  ad  iia^vem.     .Nil  obftat  quin  trabe  <vtftd 
JEgaum  rapiasy  nifi  folers  Luxuria  ante 
Seduftum  moneat ;  quo  deinde  injane  ruis  ?  Quo  ? 
Quid  iibi  vis  ?  Calidofed  peftore  mafcula  bills 
Intumuit,  quam  non  extinxerit  urna  cicnt<e  ? 
^Tun   mare  tranfilias  ?  ^Tibi  torta  cannabe  fulto 
Ccena  Jit  in  tranjlro  ?   Veientanumque  rubellnm 
Exkalet  vapid^e  lafum  pife  fejfilis  obba  ? 
Quid  petis  ?   Ut  nummiy  quos  hie  quiucunce  modefto 
Nutrieras,  pergant  avidos  fudare  deuncts  ? 

Indulge 
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Indulge  genio  :  carpamus  dultia ;  noftrum  eft 

Quod  <vivis  ;  cmis,  &  manes  t  &  f  alula  fie s. 

Vzve  memor  lethi :  fugit  bora.     Hoc  quod  loquor,  inde  eft. 

En  quid  agis  ?  Duplici  in  diuerfumfcinderis  hamo, 

HuncdnCy  an  hunce  fequeris  ? —  Sat.  V.  I3J*» 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap, 
-  "When  thou  would'ft  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap  -r 
Up,  up,  fays  AVARICfE  ;  thou  fnor'ft  again, 
Stretcheft  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'ft,  but  all  in  vaiu. 
The  rugged  tyrant  no  denial  takes  ; 
•  At  his  command  thf  umvilling  iluggard  wakes. 
What  muft  I  do  ?  he  cries ;  What  ?  fays  his  lord  r 
Why  rife,  make  ready,  and  go  ftraight  aboard : 
With  fifh,  from  Euxine  feas,  thy  vetiTel  freight ; 
Flax,  caftor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incenfe,  take 
With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back, 
And  with  poft-hafte  thy  running  markets  make. 
Be  fure  to  turn  the  penny  ;  lye  and  fwear, 
*Tis  wholefome  fin  :  but  Jove,  thou  fay 'ft,  will  hear. 
Swear,  fool,  or  flarve;  for  the  dilemma's  even  ; 
A  tradefman  thou  1  and  hope  to  go  to  heav'n  ? 

Refolv'd  for  fea,  the  flaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  faddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back  „• 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 
That  foft  voluptuous  prince,  called  Luxury  ; 
And  he  may  afk  this  civil  queftion  ;  Friend, 
What  doft  thou  make  a  fhipboard  ?  To  what  end  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 
Stark,  flaring  mad,  that  thou  would'ft  tempt  the  fea  ? 
Cubb'd  in  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattrefs  laid, 
On  a  brown  George,  with  loufy  fwobbers  fed ; 
Dead  wine  that  ftinks  of  the  Borachio,  fup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greafy  maple  cup  ? 
Say,  would'ft  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raife  thy  {lore, 
From  fix  i'th5  hundred  to  fix  hundred  more  ? 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give  j 
For,  not  to  live  at  eafe,  is  not  to  live. 

*  Sec  Boileau,  Sat,  111.  who  has  imitated  this  paiTage  very  hap. 
fHy, 

L  3  Deatk 
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T)eath  ftalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  fome  l<4ofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  liv'ft ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
Speak  :  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleafure  chufe 
To  be  thy  Lord  ?  Take  one,  and  one  refufe. 

When  a  government  flourifhes  in  conquefts,  and  is  fe- 
cu re  from  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into  all  the 
pleafures  of  luxury;  and  as  thefe  pleafures  are  very  ex- 
penfive,  they  put  thofe  who  are  addicted  to  them  upon 
railing  frefh  fupplies  of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of  ra- 
paciobfnefs  and  corruption  ;  fo  that  Avarice  and  Luxury 
very  often  become  one  complicated  principle  ofaclion, 
in  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  wholly  fet  upon  eafe,  magnifi 
cence,  arid-pleafirie.  The  moft  elegant  and  correct  of 
ail  the. Latin  hiftorians  obferves,  that  in  his  time,  when 
the  moft  formidable  ftates  of  the  world  were  fubdued  by 
the  Romans,  the  republick  funk  into  thofe  two  vices  of 
a  cjuite  different  nature,  Luxury  and  Avarice*  :  and  ac 
cordingly  defcribes  Catilifte  as  one  who  coveted  the 
wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  Squandered 
away  his  own.  This  obfervatibn "  on  the  common- 
wealth,  when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches, 
holds  good  of  aN  governments  that  are  fettled  in  a  ftate 
of  eafe  and  profperity.  At  fuch  times  men  naturally 
endeavour  to  outfhine  one  another  in  pomp  and  fplendor, 
and  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  frorri  abroad,  indulge 
themfelves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleafures  they 
can  get  into  their  polTeffiori ;  which  naturally  produces 
Avarice,  and  an  immoderate  purfu'it  after  wealth  and 
riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myfelf  in  the  Speculation  of 
thefe  two  great  principles  of  action,  I  could  not  forbear 
throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of  allegory  or 
fable,  with  which  I  {hall  here  prefent  my  reader.  • 

There 'were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  war  againil  each  other,  the  name  of  the  firft 
»was  Luxury,  and  of  the  fecond  Avarice.  The  aim  of 
each  of  them  was  no  lefs  than  univerfal  monarchy  over 
the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had  many  generals  un 
der  him,  who  did  him  great  fervice,  as  Fleafure,  MifffiJ 

• 

*  Alieui  xpjte.'aKsJufj>r'frJifSt  SA  L  i. . 

Pomp, 
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Pomp,  and  Fafhion.  Avarice  was  likewife  very  ft-rong 
in  his  officers,  being  faithfully  ferved  by  Hunger,  In- 
duftry,  Care,  and  Watchfulnefs  :  he  had  likewife^a  pri- 
vy-counfellor  who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  \vhif- 
pering  foraething  or  other  in  his  ear  :  the  name  of  this 
privy -coimfellor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  conduced 
himfelf  by  the  courifels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonift  was 
entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of  .Plenty,  who 
was  his  firft  coimfellor  and  minifter  of  ftate,  that  con 
certed  all  his  meafures  for  him,  and  never  departecT  out 
of  his  light.  While  thefe  two  great  rivals  were  thus 
contending  for  empire,  their  conquefts  were  very  vari 
ous.  Luxury  got  pofleffion  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice 
of, another.  The  father  of  a  family  would  often*  range 
himfelf  under  the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  fon  under 
thofe  of  Luxury.  .The  wife  and  hufband  would  often 
declare  themfelves  on  the  two  different  parties ;  nay,1  the 
fame  perfon  would  very  often  fide  with  one  in  his  youth, 
and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age.  Indeed  the  wife 
men  of  the  World  flood  neuter;  but  alas!  their,  num 
bers  were  not  confiderable.  At  length,  when  thefe  two 
potentates  had  wearied  themfelves  with  waging  war  upon 
one  another,  they  agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which 
neither  of  their  counfellors  were  to  be  prefent.  It  is 
faid  that  Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having  re- 
prefented  the  endlefs  ftate  -of  war  in  which  they  were  en 
gaged,  told  his  enemy,  with  a  franknefs  of  heart  which 
is  natural  to  him,  that  he  believed  they  two  fhould  be 
very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  inftigations  of 
Poverty,  that  pernicious  counfelior,  who  made  an  ill  ufe 
of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  groundlefs  apprehenfions 
and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  replied,  that  he  looked 
upon  Plenty  (the  firft  minifter  of  his  antagonift)  to  be  a 
much  more  deftruclive  cou-nfellor  tha»  Poverty,  for  that 
he  was  perpetually  fuggefting  pleafures,  banifhing  all  the 
neceflary  cautions  againft  want,  and  confequently  under 
mining,  thofe  principles  on  which  the  government  of 
Avarice  was  founded.  At  laft,  in  order  to  an  accom 
modation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary ;  That  each 
of  them  mould  immediately  difmifs  his  privy- counfelior. 
When  things  were  thus  far  adjufted  towards  a  peace,  all 
other  differences  were  foon  accommodated,  infomuch 
L  4  that 
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that  for  the  future  they  refolved  to  live  as  good  friends 
and  confederates,  and  to  fhare  between  them  whatever 
conquefts  were  made  on  either  fide.  For  this  reaforf, 
we  now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  pofleflion  of 
the  fame  heart,  and  dividing  the  fame  perfon  between 
them.  To  which  I  mail  only  add  that  fince  the  difcard- 
ing  of  the  counfellors  above-mentioned,  Avarice  fup- 
plies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury  prompts 
Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty.  C*» 

*  By  ADD-ON,  dated  from  Chelfea. 
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Felices  errore  fuo—— -  Lucan.  i.  454.. 

Happy  in  theirmiftake. 

THE  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have 
fouls,  not  only  men  and  women,  but  brutes,  ve 
getables,  nay  even  the  moft  inanimate  things,  as  lloeks 
and  ftones.  They  believe  the  fame  of  all  the  works  of 
art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking- glafles  ;,  and  that  as  any 
of  thefe  things  perilh,  their  fouls  go  into  another  world, 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  ghofts  of  men  and  women.  For 
this  reafon  they  always  place  by  the  corpfe  of  their  dead 
friend  a  bow  and  arrows,  that  he  may  make  ufe  of  the 
fouls  of  them  in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their 
wooden  bodies  in  this.  How  abfurd  foever  fuch  an 
opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our  European  philofophers 
have  maintained  feveral  notions  altogether  as  improba 
ble.  Some  of  Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when 
they  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  fub- 
ilances  and  beings  no  lefs  extravagant  and  chimerical. 
Many  AriftoteJians  have  likewife  fpoken  as  unintelligi 
bly  of  their  fubftantial  forms.  I  mall  only  inftance 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  in  his  Diftertation  upon  the  Load- 
ftone  obferving,  that  fire  will  deftroy  its  magnetick  vir 
tues,  tells  us  that  he  took  particular  notice  of  one  as  it 
lay  glowing  amidil  an  heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that  he 

perceived 
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perceived  a  certain  blue  vapour  to  arife  from  it,  which 
he  believed  might  be  \htfnbftantial  form y  that  is,  in  our 
Weft-Indian  phrafe,  the  foul  of  the  loadftone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that  one  of 
their  countrymen  defcended  in  a  vifion  to  the  great  re- 
poiitory  ef  fouls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other 
world ;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave  his  friends  a 
diftinft  account  of  every  thing  he  faw  among  thofe  re 
gions  of  the  dead,  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  inter 
preters  of  the  Indian  kings,  to  enquire  of  them,  if  pofli- 
ble,  what  tradition  they  have  among  them  of  this  mat 
ter  :  which,  as  well  as  he  could  learn  by  thofe  many 
queftions  which  he  alked  them  at  feveral  times,  was  in 
fubftance  as  follows. 

The  vifionary,  whofe  name  was  Marraton,  after  hay 
ing  travelled  for  a  long  fpace  under  an  hollow  mountain, 
arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of  this  world  of~  fpirits, 
but  could  not  enter  it  by  reafon  of  a  thick  foreft  made 
op  of  bumes,  brambles,  and  pointed  thorns,,  fo  perplexed 
and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  find  a  paflage  through  it.  Whilft  he  was  looking 
about  for  fome  track  or  path-way  that  might  be  worn  in 
any  part  of  ft,  he  faw  a  huge  lion  couched  under  the  fide 
of  it,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  fame  pofture  as 
when  he  watches  for  his  prey.  The  Indian  immediately 
ftarted  back,  whilft  the  lion  rofe  with  a  fpring,  and 
leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  deilitute  of  all  other 
weapons,  he  ftooped  down  to  take  up  an  huge  (lone  in 
his  hand;  but  to  his  infinite  furprife  grafped  nothing, 
and  found  the  fuppofed  ftone  to  be  only  the  apparition 
of  one.  If  he  was  difappoirited  on  this  fide,  he  was  a« 
mnch  pleafed  oh  the  other,  when  he  found  the  lion, 
which  had  feized  on  his  left  ihoulder,  had  no  power  to 
hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghoft  of  that  ravenous  crea 
ture  which  it  appeared  to  be.  He  no  fooner  got  rid  of 
his  impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood, 
and  after  having  furveyed  it  for  fome  time,  endeavoured 
toprefs  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than 
the  reft  ;  when  again,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  found  the 
)>u£hes  made  no  refinance,  but  that  he  walked  through 
briers  and  brambles  with  the  fame  eafe  as  through  the 
L  5  open 
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cpen  air;  and,  in  mort,  that  the  whole  wood  was  no 
thing  elfe  but  a  wood  of  iliades.  He  immediately  con 
cluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was 
defigned  as  a  kind  of  fence  or  qnickfet  hedge  to  the 
ghoiis  it  inclofed  ;  and  that  probably  their  foft  fubftafices 
might  be  torn  by  thefe  fubtle  points  and  prickles,  which 
were  too  weak  to  make  any  impreffions  in  fiefti  and 
blood.  With  this  thought  he  refolved  to  travel  through 
this  intricate  wood ;  when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  ef 
perfumes  breathing  upon  Jiim,  that  grew  ftronger  and 
iXveeter  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  He  had  not 
proceeded  much  further,  when  he  observed  the  thorns 
and  briers  to  end,  and  gave  place  to  &  thoufahd  beautifal 
greeh  trees  covered  with  blofibms  of  the  fineft  fcents  and 
colours,  tha't  formed  a  wildernefs  of  fweets,  and  were'a 
kifid  of  lining  to  thofe  rugged  fcenes  which  he  had  be 
fore  pafled  through.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  this  de 
lightful  part  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains 
it  inclofed,  he  faw  feveral  horfemen  rufhing  by  him,  and 
'a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  He 
had  not  liftenedlong  before  he  faw  the  apparition  of, a 
milk-white  fleed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of  it, 
advancing  upon  full  ftretch  after  the  fouls  of  about  an 
hundred  beagles,  that  were  hunting  down  the  ghoil  of 
an  hare,  which  run  away  before  them  with  an  unfpeaka- 
ble  fwiftnefs.  As  the  man  on  the  milk-white  Heed 
came  by  him,  lie  looked  upon  him  very  attentively,  and 
found  him  to  be  the  young  Prince  Nicharagua,  who  died 
about  half  a  year  before,  and,  by  reafon  of  his  great 
virtues,  was  at  that  time  lamented  over  all  the  weftern 
"£arts  of  America. 

He  had  no  fooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  Was  en 
tertained  with  fuch  a  landlkip  of  flowery  plains,  green 
meadows,  running  ftreams,  funny  hills,  and  mady  vales, 
as  were  not  to  be  reprefented  by  his  own  cxprcffions, 
nor,  as  he  faid,  by  the  conceptions  of  others.  This 
hnppy  region  was  peopled  with  innumerable  fvvarms  of 
fpirits,  who  applied  themfelves  to  exercifes  and  diver- 
iions,  according  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them 
were  tolling  the  figure  of  *a  cbi't ',  others  were  pitching 
the  lhadow  of  a  bar  j  others  were  breaking  the  appari 
tion,  of  a-  horfe ;  and  multitudes  employing  themfelves 

upon 
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upon  ingenious  'handicrafts  with  the  fouls  of  departed- 
utenjih,  for  that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian  lan 
guage  they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  or 
broken.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  fcene, 
he  was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rofe 
every  whereabout  him  in  thegreateft  variety  and profu- 
iion,  having  never  feen  feveral  of  them  in  his  own  coun 
try  :  but  he  quickly  found,  that  though  they  were  ob 
jects  of  his  fight,  they  were  not  liable  to  his  touch.  -He 
at  length  came  to  the  fide  of  a  g^eat  river,  and  being- a 
good  tifherman  himfelf,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  it  fomc 
time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great  ma 
ny  lhapes  of  Mies,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and  down 
by  him. 

I  mould  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  -Indian  had 
been  formerly  married  to  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of 
his  country,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  This  cou 
ple  were  fo  famous  for  their  love  and  eonftancy  to  prie 
another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  day,  when  they  give  a 
married  man  joy  of  his  wife,  wifh  they  may  live  toge 
ther  like  Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had  not 
flood  long  by  then"  merman,  when  he  favv  the  ftiadow  of 
his  beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for  fome  time  fixed  hef 
eye  upon  him,  before  he  difcovered  her.  »Her  arms  were 
ftretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of  tears  ran  down  her 
eyes:  her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to 
her ;  andat  the  fame  timefeemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river 
was  unpaiTaWe.  Who  can  defcribe  the  paffion  made  up. 
of  joy,  forrow,  love,  de fire,  aftonifhment,  that  rofe  in 
the  Indian  upon  the  fight  of  his  dear  Yamtilda  ?  He 
could  exprefs  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which  ran  like 
a  river  down  his  cheeks  as  Ije  looked  upon  her.  He  had 
not  ftood  in  this  poiiure  long,  before  he  plunged  into  the 
dream  that  lay  before  him  ;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing 
but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  ftalkcd  on  the  bottom  of  it 
till  he  an>fe  on  the  other  fide.  At  his  approach  Yara 
tilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilft  Marraton  wifhed  himfelf 
difenc umbered  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  his 
embraces.  After  many  queitions  and  endearments  on 
both  fides,  me  conducted  him  to  a  bower  which  me  had 
•drefled  with  all  the  ornaments  that  could  be  met  vyith  in 
thofe  blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay  beyond 
L  6  imagination. 
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imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding  fomething  new 
to  it.  As  Marraton  flood  aftonifhed  at  the  unfpeakablc 
beauty  of  her  habitation,  and  ravifhed  with  the  fragrancy 
that  came  from  every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him 
that  fhe  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his  reception,  as 
well  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faithful 
dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring  him  to  that 
happy  place,  whenever  his  life  mould  be  at  an  end.  She 
then  brought  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who  died  fome 
years  before,  and  refided  with  her  in  the  fame  delightful 
bovver ;  advifmg  him  to  breed  up  thofe  others  which 
v/ere  ftill  with  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might 
hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in  this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he  had  afterwards  a 
fight  of  thofe  difmal  habitations  which  are  the  portion  of 
ill  men  after  death  j  and  mentions  feveral  molten  feas  of 
gold,  in  which  were  plunged  the  foufs  of  barbarous  Eu 
ropeans,  who  put  to  the  fword  fo  many  thoufands  of 
poor  Indians  for  the  fake  of  that  precious  metal.  But 
having  already  touched  upon  the  chief  points  of  this 
tradition,  and  exceeded  the  meafure  of  my  Paper,  I  mail 
not  give  any  furthet  account  of  It.  C*. 

* 

*  By  ADD  r SON,    dated  from  CheJfea. 
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Quern  praflare  poteft  mailer  Galata  pudorem 

Quafugit  ajexu  ? Juv.  Sat.  vi.  25  lr 

What  fenfe  of  fhame  in  woman's  breaft  can  lie 
Inar'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  fex  to  fly  ?       DRYDEN. 

WHEN  the  wife  of  Hedor,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  dif-. 
courfes  with  her  hufiband  about  the  battle  in 
which  he  was  going  to  engage,  the  hero,  deli  ring  her  to 
leave  the  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her  maids, 
and  mind  her  fpinning  :  by  which  the  poet  intimates, 
that  men  and  women  ought  to  bufy  themfclves  in  their 

proper 
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proper  fpheres,  and  on  fuch  matters  only  as  are  fuitabte 
to  their  refpeftive  fex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  gentleman, 
who  has  paffed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  nurfery,  and 
upon  occafion,  can  make  a  caudle  or  a  fack-poffet  better 
than  any  man  in  England.  He  is  likewife  a  wonderful 
critick  in  cambrick  and  muflins,  and  he  will  talk  an 
hour  together  upon  a  fweet-meat.  He  entertains  his 
mother  every  night  with  obfervations  that  he  makes  both 
in  town  and  court :  as  what  lady  mews  the  nkefl  fancy 
in  her  drefs ;  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  faireft.  wig  j 
who  has  the  fineft  linen,  who  the  prettieft  fnuff-box, 
with  many  other  the  like  carious-  remarks,  that  may  be 
made  in  good  company* 

On  the  other. hand  I  hare  very  frequently  tfie  oppor^ 
tunity  of  feeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who  came  up  to* 
town  laft  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  foxhunters  irt 
the  country.  She  talks  of  hou-nds  and  horfes,  and  makes 
nothing  of  leaping  over  a  fix-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells 
her  a  waggifti  ftory,  me  gives  him  a  pufli  with  her  hand 
in  jeft,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog ;  and  if  her  fer- 
vant  negle&s  his  bufmefs,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of 
the  houfe.  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call  a  fub- 
ftantial  tradefman  a  loufy  cur ;  and  remember  one  day, 
when  (he  could  not  think  of  the  name  of  a  perfon,  me? 
defcribed  htm  in  a  large  company  of  men  and  ladies,  by 
the  fellow  with  the  broad  moulders, 

If  thofe  fpeeches  and  actions,  which  in  their  own  na 
ture  are  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they  proceed 
from  a  wrong  fex,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  one 
fex  tranfplanted  into  another,  appear  black  and  mon- 
ftrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  mall  not  in  this  Paper  any 
further  concern  myfelf  about  them;  but  as  I  would  fain 
contribute  to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  moil  beau 
tiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear  out 
all  thofe  little  fpots  and  blemifhes,  that  are  apt  to  rife 
among  the  charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon 
them,  I  (hall  dedicate  this  Paper  to  their  fervice.  The 
fpot  which  I  would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is 
that  party- rage  which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept 
into  their  converfation.  This  is,  in  its  nature,  a  male 
tice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  paflions  that 

are 
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are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  foftnefs,  the  raodefty,  and 
thofe  other  endearing  qualities  which  are  natural  to  the 
fair  fex.  Women  were  formed  to  temper  mankind,  and 
foothe  them  into  tendernefs  and  compaffion  ;  not  to  fet 
an  edge  upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  thofe 
paflions  which  are  too  apt  to  rife  of  their  own  accord. 
When  I  have  feen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calumnies  and 
invectives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  Itopt 
it  ?  How  I  have  been  troubled  to  fee  fome  of  the  fineft 
features  in  the  world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with  party- 
rage;  Camilla  is  one  of  the  greatefl  beauties  in  the  Bri- 
lifh  nation,  and  yet  values  herfelf  more  upon  being  the 
Virago  of  one  party,  than  upon  being  the  toaft  of  both. 
The  dear  creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered  the 
fierce  and  beautiful  Penthefilea  acrofs  a  tea-table  ;  but  in 
the  height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to  lhake 
with  the  earneflnefs  of  the  difpute,  (he  fcalded  her  fin 
gers,  and  fpilt  a  dim  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had 
not  this  accident  broke  off  the  debate,  no  body  knows 
.where  it  would  have  ended. 

,*j-.  There  is  one  conlideration  which  I  would  earncftly  re 
commend  to  all  my  female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope, 
will  have  fome  weight  with  them.  In  fhort,  it  is  this, 
that  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  for  the  face  as  party  zeal. 
It  gives  an  ill-natured  caft  to  the  eye,  and  a  difagreeable 
fournefs  to  the  look  ;  belides  that  it  makes  the  lines  too 
ftrong,,  and  flumes  them  worfe  than  brandy.  I  have  feen 
a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  (he  has  been  talk 
ing  againlt  a  great  lord,  whom  me  had  never  feen  in  her 
•life  ;  and  indeed  I  never  knew  a  party-woman  that  kept 
her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth.  I.  would  therefore  ad- 
vife  all  my  female  readers,  >as  they  value  their  com 
plexions,  to  let  alone  alldifputes  of  this  nature  ;  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  all  fuper- 
•annuated  motherly  partizans  to  be  as  violent  as  they 
•pleafe,  fmce  there  will  be  no  danger  either  of  their 
ipoiling  their  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For.  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and 
defpicable  figure,  that  is  violent  in  a  party;  "but  a  wo 
man  is  too  iincere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her  principles 
with  temper  and  difcretion,  and  to  aft  with  that  temper 
and  refervednefs  which  are  requifite  in  our  fex.  Whqa 

this 
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this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them>  it  throws  them  inta 
ten  thousand  heats  and  extravancies ;  their  generous 
fouls  fet  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred  ,- 
and  whether  a  whig  or  tory,  a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an 
bper'a  of  a  puppet- (how,  be  the  objeft  oT  it,  the  paffion," 
while  it  reigns,  engfofles  the  whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  TITUS  GATES*  waa  in  all  his 
glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB'  in 
a  vifit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  We  were  no 
.fooner  fat  down,  but  upon  calling  my  eyes  about  the 
room,  I  found  in  alnroft  every  corner  of  it  a  print  that 
represented  the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and  dimen- 
£ons.  A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  difcourfing  my 
friend,  and  herd  her  fnuff-box  in  her  hand,  who  mould 
I  fee  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor.  It  was  not  long  af 
ter  this  when  me  had  occafion  for  her  handkerchief, 
which  upon  the  firft  opening,  difcovered  amohg  the 
plaits  of  it  the  figure  cf  the  doclor.  Upon  this  my 
friend  WILL,  who  loves  raillery,  told  her,  That  if  he 
was  in  Mr.  Truelove's  place  (for  that  was  the  name  oif 
her  huiband)  he  mould  be  made  as  uneafy  by  a  hand 
kerchief  as  'ever  Othello  was.  I  am  afraid,  faid  me, 
"  Mr.'  HONEYCOMB,  you  are  a  Tory  :  tell  'me  truly, 
"  are  you  a  friend  to  the  doctor,  or  not  ?"  WILL,  in- 
ftead  of  making  her  a  reply,  frniled  in  her  face  (for  in 
deed  Ihe  was  very  pretty)  and  told  her  that  orrr  of  her 
patches  was  dropping  off.  She  immediately  adjufted  it, 
and  looking  a  little  ferioufly,  "  Well,"  fays  (he,  "  I 
"  will  be  hanged  if  you  and  your  fiient  friend  are  not 
"  againft  the  doctor  in  your  hearts,  I  fufpccled  as  much 
"  by  his  faying  nothing."  Upon  this  Hie.  took  her  fan 
into  her  hand,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  again  dif- 
"played  to  us  the  figure  of  the  doctor,  who  was  placed  u  ith 
great  gravity  among  the  fticksof  it.  In  a  word,  I  found 
that  the  doctor  had  taken  pofleffion  of  her  thoughts,  her 
difcourfe,  and  moftof  her  furniture  ;  but  finding  myfelif 
jDrefled  too  clofe  by  her  queftibn,  I  winked  upon  my 
friend  vo  take  his  leave,  which. he  did  accordingly.  C**. 

*  Though  the  napne  of  Dr.  T.  Gates  is  made  ufe  of  here,  Dr.  Sa* 
eh,ererell  is  theperfon  alluded  to. 

**    By  ADD iso x,  Cbelfea. 

Monday, 
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Vf  piftura  poejts  erit '— — —       Her.  Ars r  Poet,  vcr,  3  6  rv 
Poems  like  pi&ures  are.- 

NOTHING  is  fo  much  admired,  and  fo  littfe  irrr- 
deritood,  as  wit.  No  author  that  I  know  of 
has  written  profefledly  upon  it ;  and  as  for  thofe  who> 
make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  fubjedl 
as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,,  and  that  too  in 
little  fhort  reflections,  or  in  general  exclamatory  flou- 
rilhes,  without  entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
I  hope  therefore  I  mall  perform  an  acceptable  work  to 
my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large  upon  this  fubjecl ;, 
which  I  mall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  cenfure  which  a  famous  cri- 
tick  beftows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  treat! fe  on 
the  Sublime  in  a  low  grovelling  ftile.  I  intend  to  lay 
afide  a  whole  week  for  this  undertaking,  that  the  fcheme 
ef  my  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  interrupted ; 
and  I  dare  promife  myfelf,  if  my  readers  will  give  me  a 
week's  attention,  that  this  great  city  will  be  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  make  what  I  fay  intelligible  to  ordinary 
capacities ;  but  if  my  readers  meet  with  any  Paper  that 
in  fome  parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  I 
would  not  have  them  difcouraged,  for  they  may  affure 
themfelves  the  next  (hall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  thefe  my  Speculations  is 
to  banifh  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of 
Great  Britain,  I  fhall  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible  to 
eftablifli  among  us  a  tafte  of  polite  writing.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  fet  my  readers 
right  in  feveral  points  relating  to  operas  and  tragedies ; 
and  fhall  from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of  co 
medy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and 
perfection,  I  find  by  my  bookfeller,  that  thefe  Papers 

of 
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of  criticifm,  with  that  upon  humour,  haye  met  with  a 
more  kind  reception  than  indeed  I  could  have  hoped  for 
from  fuch  fubjefts ;  for  this  reafon  I  mall  enter  upon 
my  prefent  undertaking  with  greater  chearfulnefs. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  Papers,  I  mail  trace 
out  the  hiftory  of  falfe  wit,  and  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of 
the  world.  This  I  think  the  more  neceflary  at  prefent,. 
becaufe  I  obferved  there  were  attempts  on  foot  laft  win 
ter  to  revive  fome  of  thofe  antiquated  modes  of  wit  that 
have  been  long  exploded  out  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  There  were  feveral  fatires  and  panegyricks- 
handed  about  in  acroftick,  by  which  means  fome  of  the 
moft  arrant  undifputed  blockheads  about  the  town,  be 
gan  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  fet  up  for 
polite  authors.  I  {hall  therefore  defcribe  at  length: 
thofe  many  arts  of  falfe  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not 
(hew  himfelf  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius,  but  of  great 
iuduftry. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  falfe  wit  which  I  have  met  with  is 
very  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has  produced  feve 
ral  pieces  which  have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the  Iliad 
itfelf:  I  mean  thofe  (hort  poems  printed  among  the  mi 
nor  Greek  poets,  which  refemble  the  figure  of  an  .egg, 
a  pair  of  wings,  an  ax,  a  fhepherd's  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  firft,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  may  not 
improperly  be  called  a  fcholar's  egg.  I  would  endea 
vour  to  hatch  it,  or  in  more  intelligible  language,  to 
tranflate  it  into  Englifli,  did  not  I  find  the  interpreta 
tion  of  it  very  difficult ;  for  the  author  feems  to  have 
been  more  intent  upon  the  figure  of  his  poem  than  upon 
the  fenfe  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  confift  of  twelve  verfesi,  or  rather 
feathers,  every  verfe  decreasing  gradually  in  its  meafure. 
according  to  its  fituation  in  the  wing.  The  fubjecl  of 
it  (as  in  the  reft  of  the  poems  which  follow)  bears  fome 
remote  affinity  with  the  figure,  for  it  defcribes  a  god  of 
love,  who  is  always  painted  with  wings. 

The  ax  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a 
lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  confifted  of  the  moft  fati- 
rical  parts  of  the  work  j  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I 

take 
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take  it  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  the  poefy  of  an  ax 
which  was  confecrated  to  Minerva,  and  was  thought  to 
have  been  the  fame  that  Epeus  made  ufe  of  in  the  build 
ing  of  the  Trojan  horfe  ;  which  is  a  hint  I  ihall  leave  to 
the  confideration  of  the  criticks.  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  the  poefy  was  written  originally  upon  the  ax,  like 
thofe  which  our  modern  cutlers  infcribe  upon  their 
knives ;  and  that  therefore  the  poefy  ftill  remains  in  its 
ancient  fhape,  though  the/ax  itfelf  is  loft. 

The  fhepherd's  pipe  may  be  faid  to  be  full  of  muficky 
for  it  is  compofedof  nine  .different  kinds  of  verfe,  which 
by  their  feveral  lengths  refemble  the  nine  Hops  of  the 
old  mufical  inftrument,  that  is  likewife  the  fubjeft  of  the 
poem. 

The  altar  is  infcribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus  the 
fbn  of  Hecuba;"  which,  by  the^wa'y,  makes  me  believe., 
that  thefe  falfe  pieces  of  wit  are  much  more  ancient  than 
the  authors  to  whom  they  "are  generally  afcribed;  at 
leait  I  will  never  be  perfuaded,  that  fo  fine  a  writer  as 
Theocritus  could  have  been  the  author  of  any  fuch  fim- 
ple  works. 

It  was  impoflible  for  a  man  to  fucceed  in  thefe  per 
formances  who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at  leaft  a 
defigner.  He  was  firft  of  all  to  draw  the  out-line  of  the 
fubjecl:  which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  afterwards 
conform  the  defcription  to  the  figure  of  his  fubjecl. 
The  poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate  itfelf  according  to 
the  mould  in  which  it  was  call.  In  a  word,  the  verfes 
were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
frame  that  was  prepared  for  them  ;  and  to  undergo  the 
fate  of  thofe  perfons  whom  the  tyrant  Procniitus  ufedto 
lodge  in  his  iron  bed  ;  if  they  were  too  fhorr,  he  ftretched 
them  on  a  rack  ;  and  if  they  were  too  long,  chopped  off 
a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the  couch  which  he 
had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obfeletekind  of  wit  in  one 
of  the  following  verfes  in  his  Mac  Flecno  ;  which  an 
Englifh  reader  cannot  underftand,  who  does  not  know 
that  there  are  thofe  little  poems  above  mentioned  in  the 
lhape  of  wings  and  altars. 

»        •„"  Chu'fe 
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«  ^_ Chufe  for  thy  command 

•'  Some  peaceful  province  in  acroftick land  ; 

(S  There  may 'ft  thou  Wings  difplay,  and  Altars  raife, 

*f  And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thoufand  ways. 

This  faihion  of  falfe  wit  was  revived  by  feveral  poets 
of  the  laft  age,  and  in  particular  may  be  met  with  among 
Mr.  Herbert's  poems ;  and,  if  I'am  not  miftaken,  in  the 
tranflation  of  Da  Bartas.  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
kind  of  work  among  the  moderns  which  more  refembles 
the  performances  I  have  meri^Hied,  than  that  famous 
picture  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  which  has  the  whole 
book  of  Pfalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the 
hair  of  the  head.  When  I  was  laft  at  Oxford  I  perufed* 
one  of  the  whjikers,  and  was  reading  the  other,  but 
coiild  not  go  fb  far  in  it  2s  I  would  have  done,  byreafdii 
of  the  impatience  of  my  friends  and  fellow-travellers^ 
who  all  of  them  prefled  to  fee  fuch  a  piece  of  curiofity. 
I  have  fince  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  eminent  wfiting- 
mafter  in  town,  who  has  tranfcribed  all  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig ;  arid  if  the  fa&ion 
fhould  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  wigs,  which  were  in 
vogue  fome  few  years  ago,  he  promifes  to  add  two  or 
three  fupernumerary  locks  that  mould  contain  all  the 
Apocrypha.  He  defigned  this  w"ig  originally  for  King 
William,  having  difpofed  of  the  two  books  of  Kings1 
in  the  two  forks  of  theforetop;  but  that  glorious  mo 
narch  dying  before  the  wig  was  fmilhed,  there  is  a  fpace 
left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  pur- 
chafe  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture.  I 
would  humbly  propofe,  for  the  benefit  of  our'modem 
frnatterers  in  poetry,  that  they  would  imitate  their  bre 
thren  among  the  ancients  in  thofe  ingenious  devices.  I 
have  communicated  this  thought  to  a  young  poetical 
•of  my  acquaintance,-  who  intends  to  prefeht' his. 
miftre'fs  with  a  copy  of  verfes  made  in  the  Ihape  of 'her 
'fan ;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finifhed  the 
three  f?rft  flicks  of  it.  He  has  likewifepromifed  me  to 
get  the  rneafure  of  his  miilrefs's  marriage  finger,  with  a 

Pto  make  a  poefy  in  the  fafhion  of  a  ring,  which 
xactly  fit  it,   'It  is  foveryeafy  to 'enlarge  upon  a- 

good 
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good  hint,  that  I  do  not  queftion  but  my  ingenious  rea» 
ders  will  apply  what  I  have  faid  to  many  other  particu 
lars  :  and  that  we  mail  fee  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little 
time  with  poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  fhuff-boxes, 
and  the  like  female  ornaments.  I  lhall  therefore  con 
clude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  thofe  admirable  Engliih 
authors  who  call  themfelves  Pindarick  writers,  that  they 
would  apply  themfelves  to  this  kind  of  wit  xvithout  lofs- 
of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than  any  other  poets-, 
with  verfes  of  all  fizes  and  dimeniions*  C** 

*  By  AD D  i  s o  N » 
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Qperofe  nihil  agunt.          Seneca,. 
Bufy  about  nothing. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every  maii^ 
woirld  be  a  wit  if  he  could  ;.  and  notwithstanding, 
pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  foiidity  are  apt  to  de 
cry  the  writings  of  a  polite  author,  as  flajb  and  froth, 
they  all  of  them  (hew  upon  occafion,  that  they  would 
{pare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  thofe  whom 
they  feem  to  defpife.  For  this  reafon  we  often  find 
them  endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy,  which  coft  them 
infinite  pangs  in  the  production.  1  he  truth  of  it  is,  a? 
man  had  better  be  agalley-flave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to 
gain  that  title  by  thofe  elaborate  trifles  which  have  been 
the  inventions  of  fuch  authors  as  were  often  matters  of 
great  learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  lad  Paper  I  mentioned  fome  of  thefe  falfe  wits 
among  the  ancients,  and  in  this  lhall  give  the  reader  two 
or  three  other  fpecies  of  them,  that  flourifhed  in  the. 
fame  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  firft  I  mall  produce 
are  the  Lipegrammatifls  or  Letter- droppers  of  antiquity, 
that  would  take  an  exception  without  any  reafon,  againM 
fome  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  fo  as  not  to  admit 
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it  once  into  a  whole  poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was  a 
great  matter  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  compofed  an 
Odyfley  or  epick  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulyfles, 
confifting  of  four  and  twenty  books,  having  entirely  ba- 
nifhed  the  letter^  from  his  firft  book,  which  was  called 
Alpha  (as  lucus  a  non  lucendo)  becaufe  there  was  not  an 
Alpha  in  it.  His  fecond  book  was  infcribed  Beta  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  fhort,  the  poet  excluded  the  whole, 
four  and  twenty,  letters  in  their  turns,  and  mewed  them, 
one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  bufmefs  with 
out  them. 

It  muft  have  been  very  pleafant  to  haye  feen  this  poet 
avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as  another  would 
a  falfe  quantity,  and  making  his  efcape  from  it  through 
the  feveral  Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  preffed  with  it 
in  any  particular  fy liable.  For  the  moft  apt  and  elegant 
word  in  the  whole  language  was  rejected,  like  a  dia 
mond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemifhed  with  a 
wrong  letter.  I  mail  only  obferve  upon  this  head,  that 
it  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now  ex 
tant,  the  Odyfley  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned  pedants, 
than  the  Odyfley  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual  fund 
would  it  have  been  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  un- 
ufual  barbarifms  and  rufticities,  abfurd  fpellings  andcom- 
plicated  dialects  ?  I  make  no  queftion  but  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  treafuries 
of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewife  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind 
of  conceit,  which  the  moderns  diftinguilh  by  the  name  of 
a  Rebus,  that  does  not  fink  a  letter,  but  a  whole  word, 
by  fubftituting  a  picture  in  its  place.  When  Csfar  was 
one  of  the  matters  of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the 
figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverfe  of  the  publick  mo 
ney  ;  the  word  C<zfar  fignifying  an  elephant  in  the  Pu- 
nick  language.  This  was  artificially  contrived  by  Cae- 
far,  becaufe  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  ftamp 
his  own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  common-wealth. 
Cicero,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  founder  of  his  fa 
mily,  that  was  marked  on  the  nofe  with  a  little  wen  like 
a  vetch  (which  is  deer  in  Latin)  inftead  of  Marcus  Tal- 
lios  €icerot  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius,  with  a  fi 
gure 
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.gure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  infcribed  on 
on  a  publick  monument.  TJiis  -was  done  probably  to 
{hew  that  he  was  neither  afhamed  of  his  name  or  fami 
ly,  netwithftanding  the  envy  of  his  competitors  had  o£- 
ten  reproached  him  with  both.  In  the  .fame  manner  we 
read  of  a  famous  building  that  was  marked  in  feveral 
parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frpg  and  a  lizard  ;  thofe 
words  in;  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the  architects 
who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  permitted 
,to  infcribe  their  own  names  upon  their  works.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  is  thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horfe 
in  the  antique  equeflri an  ftatue  of  Marcus  .Aurelius,  re- 
prefents  at  a  diftance  the  fhape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate  the 
country  of , the  flatuary,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  an 
Athenian.  This,  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue 
among  our  own  countrymen'about  an  age  or  .two  ago, 
who  did  not  pradife  it  for  any  oblique  reafon?  as  the  an- 
tients  above- mentioned,  but  purely  for  the  fake  of  being 
witty.  Among  innumerable  inilances  that.may  be  given 
_of  this  nature,  I  fhall  produce  the  device  of  one  Mr. 
Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned  by  our  learned  Cam- 
den  in  his  Remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to  reprefent  his 
name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  thefign  of  a  yew- 
.  tree,  that  had  feveraj  berries  upon  it,  and  in  .the  midil 
of  them  a  great  golden  'N'  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the 
tree,  which  by  the  help  of  alittle  falfe  fpelling  made  up 
the  word  N-e^w-leny. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  topick  with  a  Rebus,  which  has 
been  lately  hewn  out  in  free-Hone,  and  erected  over1  two 
of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  Houfe,  being  the  figure  of  a 
monftrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  a  little  cock.  For  the 
better  underftanding  of  which  device,  I  mull  acquaint 
my  Englifh  reader,  that  a  cock,  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
called  in  Latin  by  the  fame  word  that  fignifies  a  French 
man,  as  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  Englifh  nation.  Such 
a  device  in  fo  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a  pun 
in  an  heroick  poem  ;  and  I  am -very  forry  the  truly  in 
genious  architect  would  fuffer  the  ftatuary  toblemilh  his 
excellent  plan  with  fo  p9or  a  conceit.  But  I  hope  what 
I  have  faid  will, gain  quarter  for  the  cock,  and  deliver 
.him  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

.  I.  find 
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I  find  likewife  In  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making 
an  echo  talk  fenfibly,  and  give  rational  anfwers.  If  this 
could  be  excufable  in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid, 
where  he  introduces  the  echo  as  a  nymph,  before  me  was 
worn  away  into  nothing  but  a  voice.  The  learned  Eraf- 
mus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  compofed  a 
dialogue  upon  this  filly  kind  of  device,  and  made  ufe  of 
an  echo  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  .extraordinary 
linguift,  for  fhe  anfwers  the  perfon  flie  talks  with  in 'La 
tin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as  fhe  found  the 
fyllables  which  me  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  thofe  learned 
languages.  Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  falfe  kind  of 
wit,  has  defcribed  Bruin  bewailing  the  lofs  of  his  bear 
to  a  folitary  echo,  who  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  poet  in  fe- 
veral  diftichs,  as  me  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but 
helps  out  his  verfe,  and  furnimes  him  with  rhymest 

He  rag'd,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  lofs  of  Hylas  5 
Forcing  the  valleys  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  fad  regret ; 
He  beat  his  breaft,  and  tore  his  hair, 
,    For  lofs  of  his  dear  crony  bear,         » 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  wailings  did  refound 
More  wift fully  by  many  times, 
Than  in  frnall  poets,  folay-foot  rhymes, 
That  make  her,  in  their  rueful  flories, 
To  anfwer  to  int'rogatories, 
And  moft  unconfcionably  depofe 
Things  of  which  me  nothing  knows ; 
And  when  (he  has  faid  all  fhe  can  fay, 
'Tis  wrefted  to  the  lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 
Art  thou  fled  to  my— Echo,  ruin  ? 
I  thought  th'  hadft  fcorn'd  to  budge  a  flep 
For  fear.      (Quoth  Echo)  Marry  gucp* 
Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part ! 
Then  what  has  quell'd  thy  ftubborn  heart  ? 
Have  thefe  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  I 

Nor 
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Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  fake.     (Quoth  (he)  Mum  budget. 

Think'ft  thou  'twill  not  be  laidi'  th'  dilh, 

Thou  turnd'ft  thy  back  ?     (Quoth  Echo)  /j$. 

To  run  from  thofe  th'  hadft  overcome 

Thus  cowardly  ?    (Quoth  Echo)  mum. 

But  what  a-vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

From  me  too  as  thine  enemy  ?     - 

Or  if  thou  haft  no  thought  of  me, 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee  ; 

Yet  (hame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail : 

For  who  would  grudge  to  fpend  his  blood  in 

His  honour's  cau-fe  ?  (Quoth  Ihe)  a  pudding. 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Chelfea. 
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Hoc  eft  quod  pallet  ?  Cur  quis  non  prandeat, 

Hoc  eft?  Perf.  Sat.  Hi.  85, 

Is  it  for  this  you  gain  thofe  meagre  looks, 
And  facrifice  your  dinner  to  your  books  ? 

SEVERAL  kinds  of  falfe  wit  that  vanimed   in  the 
refined  ages  of  the  world,  difcovered  themfelves 
again  in  the  times  of  monkifh  ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  matters  of  all  that  little  learn 
ing  which  was  then  extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  en 
tirely  difengaged  from  bufmefs,  it  is.  no  wonder  that  fe- 
veral  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for  higher  per 
formances,  employed  many  hours  in  the  compolition  of 
fuch  tricks  in  writing,  as  required  much  time  and  little 
capacity.  I  have  feen  half  the  JEneid  turned  into  Latin 
rhymes  by  one  of  the  Beaux  EJprits  of  that  dark  age  j 
who  fays  in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  ^Eneid  wanted 
nothing  but  the  fweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  the  moil 
perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have  likewife  feen  an  hymn 
3  ia 
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in  hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole 
book,  though  it  confifted  but  of  the  eight  following 
words. 

Tet,  tili,  funtt    Virgo,  dotes,  quot,Jtderat  each. 

Thou  haft  as  many  virtues,   O  Virgin,  as  there  arc 
(tars  in  heaven. 

7"he  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  thefe  eight  feveral 
words,  arid  by  that  means  made  his  verfes  almoft  as  nu 
merous  as  the  virtues  and  the  ftars  which  they  celebra 
ted.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had  fo  much  time 
upon  their  hands  did  not  only  reftore  all'  the  antiquated 
pieces  of'falfe  wit,  but  enriched  the  world  with  inven 
tion1;  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age  that  we  owe  the 
production  of  anagrams,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
trahfmutation  of  one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning 
of  the  fame  fet  of  letters  into  different  words ;  which 
may  change  night  into  day,  or  black  into  white,  if 
Chance,  who  is  the  goddefs  that  prefides  over  thefe 
forts  qf  compofition,  fha.ll  fo  direct.  I  remember  a 
witty  author,  inalhifion  to  this  kind  of  writing,  calls 
his  rival,  who  (it  feems)  was  diftorted,  a'nd  had  his 
limbs  fet  in  places  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  them, 
tfhe  anagram  of  a  mqn. 

When  the  anagrammatilt  takes  a  name  to  work  upon, 
he  coniiders  it  at  firft  as  a  mine  not  broken  up,  which 
will  not  ihew  the  treafure  it  contains,  till  he  lhall  have 
fpent  many  hours  in  the  fearch  of  it ;  for  it  is  his  bufi- 
nefs  to'find  out  one  word  that  conceals  itfelf  in  another, 
'and  to  examine  the  letters  in  all  the  variety  of  ftations  ia 
which  they  can  poffibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of  a 
gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fafhion, 
endeavoured  to  gain  his  miftrefs's  heart  by  it.  She  was 
one  of  the  fineft  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  lady  Mary  Boon.  The  lover  hot  being  able 
to  make  any  thing  of  Mar}',  by  certain  liberties  indulged 
to  this  kind  of  writing,  converted  it  into  Moll  ;  and 
after  having  (hut  himfelf  up  for  half  a  year,  with  inde 
fatigable  induftry  produced  an  anagram. '  Upon  the  pre- 
fenting  it  to  his  miftrefs,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her 

VOL.  1.  M  heart 
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heart  to  fee  herfelf  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  fhe  told 
him,  to  his  infinite  furprife,  that  he  had  miftaken  her  fir- 
name,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon,  butBohun. 


omms 


Effufus  labor 


The  lover  was  thnnder-ftruck  with  his  misfortune,  info- 
Unuch  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  loft  hisfenfes,  which 
indeed  had  been, very  much  impaired  by  that  continual 
application  he  had  given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acroftick  was  probably  invented  about  the  fame 
timfi  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impoflible  to  decide 
whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the 
greater  blockhead.  The  Jimple  acroftick  is  nothing  but 
the  name  or  title  of  a  perfon,  or  thing,  made  out  of  the 
initial  letters  of  feveral  verfes,  and  by  that  means  writ 
ten,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe,  in  a  perpendicular 
line.  But  befides  thefc  there  are  compound  acroftick  s, 
when  the  principal  letters  ftand  two  or  three  deep.  I 
have  feen  fome  of  them  where  the  verfes  have  not  only 
been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but  have  had 
the  fame  name  running  down  like  a  feam  through  the 
middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and 
acrofticks,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chronogram. 
This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many  modern 
medals,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  when  they  reprefent 
in  the  infcription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined. 
Thus  we  fee  on  a  medal  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  the  fol 
lowing  words,  CHR.ISTVS  DuX  ERGO  TRlVMrnVs. 
If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  feve 
ral  words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will 
find  they  amount  to  MDCXXVII,  or  1627,  the  year  in 
which  the  medal  was  ftamped :  for  as  fome  of  the  letters 
diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and  overtop  their 
fellows,  they  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  double  capacity, 
both  as  letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  German 
xvlts  will  turn  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  thefe 
ingenious  devices.  ,A  man  would  think  they  were 
fearching  after  an  apt  claflical  term,  but  inftead  of  that 
tfeey  are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D 

in 
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in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with  any  of  thefe  infcrip- 
tions,  we  are  not  fo  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thqught, 
as  for  the  year  of  the  lord. 

The  Bouts-Rimez,  were  the  favourites  of  the  French 
nation  for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They  were  a  lift  of 
words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by  another 
hand,  and  given  tp  a  poet,  who  was  to  make  a  poem  to 
the  rhymes  in  the  fame  order  that  they  were  placed  upon 
the  lift :  the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the 
more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could 
accommodate  his  verfes  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any 
greater  inftance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among 
the  French  (which  generally  follows  the  declenfion  of 
empire)  than  the  endeavouring  to  reftore  this  foolilh 
kind  of  wit.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  fee 
examples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure  Gal 
lant  ;  where  the  author  every  month  gives  a  lift  of 
rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious,  in  order  to  be 
communicated  to  the  publick  in  the  Mercure  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  month.  That  for  the  month  of  November  laft, 
which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows. 


Lauriers 

Giterriers 

Mufette 

•      Lifette 


--------------     Cefars 

..-.----.-----  Etendars 

----------      --•-  Houlette 

-------- Palette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  fee  fo  learned  a  man  as  Menage 
talking  ferioufly  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following 
paffage. 

"  Monfieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me,  that  he  never 
tf  knew  what  he  was  going  to  write  when  he  took  his 
*'  pen  into  his  hand  ;  but  that  one  fentence  always  pro- 
"  duced  another.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  knew  what 
"  I  ihould  write  next  when  I  was  making  verfes.  In 
<c  the  firil  place  I  got  all  my  rhymes  together,  and  was 
M  2  "  afterwards 
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*  afterwards  perhaps  three  or  four  months  in  filling  them 
'  up.     I  one  day  ihewed  Monfieur  Gombaud  a  compo- 

*  fition  of  this  nature,  in  which,    among  others,   I  had 

*  made  ufe  of  the  four  following  rhymes.     Amaryllis >• 

*  Phyllis,  Marne,  Arnet  defiring  him  to  give  me  his  opi- 

*  nion  of  it.     He  told  me  immediately,  that  my  verfes 
'  were  good  for  nothing.     And  upon  my  afking  his  rea- 
'  fon,  he  faid,  becaufe  the  rhymes  are  too  common  ;  and 
'  for  that  reafon  eafy  to  be  put  into  verfe.     Marry, 
'  fays  I,  if  it  be  fo,  I  am  very  well  rewarded  for  all  the 

*  pains  I  have  been  at.     But  by  Monfieur  Gombaud's 

*  leave,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  criticifm, 

*  the  verfes   were  good."     Fid.  Menagiana*.      Thus 
far  the  learned  Menage,  whom  I  have  tranflated  word  for 
word. 

The  firft  occafion  of  thefe  Bouts  Rimez  made  them  in 
fome  manner  excusable,  as  they  were  tafks  which  the 
French  ladies  ufed  to  impofe  on  their  lovers.  But  when 
a  grave  author,  like  him  above-mentioned,  talked  him* 
felf,  could  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous  ?  Or  would 
not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  author  played  booty, 
and  did  not  make  his  lift  of  rhymes  till  he  had  finiflied 
his  poem  ? 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  falfe  wit  has  been 
finely  ridiculed  by  Monfieur  Sarafin,  in  a  poem  intitled, 
La  Defaite  des  Bouts  Rimez,  The  Rout  of  the  Bouts  Ri« 
mtz. 

I  muft  fubjoin  to  this  laft  kind  of  wit  the  double 
rhymes,  which  are  ufed  in  doggerel  poetry,  aud  gene 
rally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If  the  thought  of 
tfee  couplet  in  fuch  compofitions  is  good,  the  rhyme  adds 
little  to  it  j  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
rhyme  to  recommend  it.  I  am  afraid  that  great  num 
bers  of  thofe  who  admire  the  incomparable  Budibras,  do 
it  more  on  account  of  thefe  doggerel  rhymes  than  of  the 
parts  that  really  deferve  admiration,  1  am  fure  I  have 
heard  the 

*  Tom.  I.  p.  174,  &c.  Ed.  Amft,  1713. 

Pulpit 
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Pulpit,  drum  ecclefiaftick, 

Was  beat  with  fift,  inftead  of  a  Hick  ; 


and 

Who  had  read 


There  was  an  ancient  fage  philofopher 
Alexander  Rofs  over, 


jnore  frequently  quoted,  than  the  fineft  pieces  of  wit  in 
the  whole  poem.  C% 

*  By  ADD iso N,  dated  from  Chelfe*. 
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Non  equidem  JtudtQ)  lullatis  uf  mihi  nagis 
Pagina  turgefcat,  dare  pondus  idoneafumo. 

Pcrf.Sat.  v.  19 

*Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 

In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  fwell  my  page 

With  wind  and  noife.  DRYD  E  N, 


THERE  is  no  kind  of  falfe  wit  which  has  been  fo 
recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that 
Which  confifts  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  comprehended 
under  the  general  nam«  of  Punning.  It  is  indeed  impof- 
fible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  foil  has  a  natural  difpofi- 
tion  to  produce.  The  feeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  ;  and  though  they  may  be  fubdued  by  reafon, 
refleftion,  and  good  fenfe,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  moot 
up  in  the  greateft  genius  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated 
by  the  rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when 
it  does  not  raife  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  mufick, 
or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  puns 
and  quibbles. 

Ariftotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of  rhe- 
torick,  defcribes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns,  which  he 
calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of  good  writing, 
and  produces  inftances  of  them  out  of  fome  of  the 
greateft  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Cicero  has  fprin- 
M  3  kled 
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kled  feveral  of  his  works  with  puns,  and  in  his  book, 
where  he  lays  down  the  ruJes  of  oratory,  quotes  abun 
dance  of  fayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  alfo  upon  exa- 
jnination  prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the 
fun  chiefly  flourifhed,  was  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  Firft.  That  learned  monarch  was  himfelf  a  tolera 
ble  punfter,  and  made  very  few  bifhops  or  privy-coun- 
fellors  that  had  not  fome  time  or  other  fignalized  them- 
felves  by  a  clinch,  or  a  conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in 
this  age  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity. 
It  had  before  been  admitted  into  merry  fpeeches  and  lu 
dicrous  compofitions,  but  was  now  delivered  with  great 
gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  manner  at  the  council  table.  The  greatefl  authors, 
in  their  moft  ferious  works,  made  frequent  ufe  of  puns. 
The  fermons  of  Bifhop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Shakefpeare,  are  full  of  them.  The  finner  was  punned 
into  repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is 
more  ufual  than  to  fee  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for 
a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  muft  add  to  thefe  great  authorities,  which  feem  to 
have  given  a  kind  of  fanclion  to  this  piece  of  falfe  wit, 
that  all  the  writers  of  rhetorick  have  treated  of  punning 
with  very  great  refpecl,  and  divided  the  feveral  kinds  of 
it  into  hard  names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the  figures 
of  fpeech,  and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  difcourfe* 
I  remember  a  country  fchoolmafter  of  my  acquaintance 
told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a  gen 
tleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greateft  Para- 
grajnmatift  among  the  modems.  Upon  enquiry,  I  found 
my  learned  friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan, 
the  famous  punfter;  and  defiring  him  to  give  me  fome 
account  of  Mr.  Swan's  converfation,  he  told  me  that  he 
generally  talked  in  the  Paranoma/ia,  that  he  fometimes 
gave  into  the  Place ,  but  that  in  his  humble  opinion  he 
inined  moft  in  the  Antanaclajis. 

I  muft  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  uriiverfity  of  this 
land  was  formerly  very  much  infefted  with  puns;  but 
whether  or  no  this  might  not  arife  from  the  fens  and 
marfnes  in  which  it  was  fituated,  and  which  are  now 
drained.,  I  muft  leave  to  the  determination  of  more  fkil- 
ful  naturalifts.- 

After 
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After  this  iriort  hiftory  of  punning,  one  would  won 
der  how   it  Ihould  be  fo  entirely  banifhed  out  of  the 
learned  world  as  it  is  at  prefent,  efpecially  fince  it  had 
found  a  place  in  the  writings  oT  the  moft  ancient  polite 
authors.     To  account  for  this  we  muft  confider,  that  the 
firft  race  of  authors,  who  were  the  great  heroes  in  writ 
ing,  were   deftitute  of  all  rules  and  arts  of  criticifm  ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  though  they  excel  later  writers  in 
greatnefs  of  genius  they  fall  fhort  of  them   in  accuracy 
and  correclnefs.     The  moderns  cannot  reach  their  beau 
ties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfections.    When  the  world 
was  furnifhed  with  thefe  authors  of  the  firft  eminence, 
there  grew  up  another  fet  of  writers,  who  gained  them- 
felves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which  they  made  on 
the  works  of  thofe  who  preceded  them.     It  was  one  of 
the  employments  of  thefe  fecondary  authors,  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  feveral  kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to 
confider  them  as  more  or  lefs  perfect,  according  as  they 
were  founded  in  truth.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that 
even  fuch  authors  as  Ifocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  mould 
have  fuch  little  blemifhes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
authors  of  a  much  inferior  character,  who  have  written 
fince  thofe  feveral  blemimes  were  difcovered.    I  do  not 
find  that  there  was   a  proper  feparation  made  between 
puns  and  true  wit  by  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  except 
Quintilian  and  Longinus.     But  when  this   diflinftion 
was  once  fettled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men  of  fenfc 
to  agree  in  it.     As  for  the  revival  of  this  falfe  wi",  it 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  but 
as  foon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  immediately  vaniihed 
and  difappeared.     At  the  fame  time  there  is  no  queftipn, 
but  as  it  has  funk  in  one  age  and  rofe  in  another,  it  will 
again  recover  itfelf  in  fome  diftant  period  of  time,  as 
pedantry  and  ignorance  fhall  prevail  upon  wit  and  fenfe. 
And,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  do  very  much  apprehend,  by 
fome  of  the  lail  winter's  productions,  which  had  their 
fets  of  admirers,  that  our  pofterity  will  in  a  few  years  de 
generate  into  a  race  of  punfters  :  at  leaft,  a  man  may  be 
very  excufeable  for  any  apprehenfions  of  this  kind,  that 
has  feen  Acrofticks  handed  about  the  town  with  great  fe- 
crecy  and  applaufe ;  to  which  I    muft  alfo  add  a  little 
epigram  called  the  ,  Witches  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verfe 
M  4 •  "  when 
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when  it  was  read  either  backward  or  forwarn,  excepting 
only  that  it  curfed  one  way,  and  blefled  the  other. 
\Vheri  one  fees  there  are  actually  fuch  pains-takers  among 
our  Britifh  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in  ?  If 
we  muft  lafh  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly 
ftrokes  of  wit  and  fatire;  for  I  am  of  the  old  phiiofo- 
pher's  opinion,  that  if  I  muft  fuffer  from  one  or  the 
other,  I  would  rather  it  fhould  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion, 
than  the  hoof  of  an  afs.  I  do  not  fpeak  this  out  of  any 
fpirit  of  party.  There  is  a  moft  crying  dulnefs  on  both 
ikies.  I  have  feen  Tory  Acre/ticks  and  Whig  Anagrams, 
and  do  not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  becaufe  they 
are  Wligs  or  Tories,  but  becaufe  they  are  Anagrams  and 


But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  purfued  the  hi£- 
tory  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its  downfal,  1  fhall 
here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  ariiing  from  the  ufe  of  two 
words  that  agree  in  the  found.,  but  differ  in  the  fenfe. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece  of  wit,  is  to  tran- 
ilate  it  into  a  different  language.  If  it  bears  the  teft, 
you  may  pronounce  it  true;  but  if  it  vanimesin  the  ex 
periment  you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  In 
fiiort,  one  may  fay  of  a  pun,  as  the  countryman  defcribed 
his  nightingale,  that  it  is  <vox  &  prtsterca  nihily  a  found, 
and  nothing  but  a  found.  On  the  contrary,  one  may  re- 
prefent  true  wit  by  the  defcripfion  which  Ariftenetus 
makes  of  a  fine  woman  ;  when  me  is  drejjed  me  is  beau 
tiful,  when  me  is  tmdrejjed  me  is  beautiful  \  or  as  Mer- 
cerus  has  tranflated  it  more  emphatically,  Indiuiur,  for- 
moj'a  eft  :  exuitur,  i-pja  forma  ej?  t.  C*». 

*  By  ADD  i  SON,  Cbelfea. 
^  '«  Drejfedfat  is  Icwtifut,  itndrejfed  flie  is  Beauty*  s  fe!f. 
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Scribendi  recle  Japere  eft  &  principinm>  &  fom. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  309. 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well. 

ROSCOMMON. 

MR.  Locke  has   an  admirable  reflection  upon  the 
difference  of  wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  en 
deavours  to  mew  the  reafon  why  they  are  not  al\yays  the 
talents  of  the  fame  perfon.     His  words  are  as  follow. 
"  And  hence,   perhaps,  may  be  given  fome  reafon  of 
"  that  common  obfervation,  That  men  who  have  a  great 
"  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always 
"  the  cleared  judgment,  ordeepeft  reafon.     For  wit  ly- 
"  ing  moft  in  the  aflemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe 
"  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
f(  found  any  refemblance  orcongruity,  thereby  to  make 
tf  up  pleafant  pictures  and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy  ; 
"  judgment  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  fide, 
"  in     feparating  carefully    one    from    another,    ideas 
"  wherein  can   be  found  the  leaft    difference,    thereby 
"  to  avoid  being  milled  by  limilitude,  and  by  affinity  to 
"  take  one  thing  for  another.     This  is  a  way  of  pro- 
"  ceeding  quite   contrary   to  metaphor  and  allufion  ; 
"  wherein,  for  the  moft  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and 
"  pleafantry  of  wit,  which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy, 
"  and  is  therefore  fo  acceptable  to  all  people." 

This  is,  I  think,  the  beft  and  molt  philofophical  ac 
count  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  gene 
rally,  though  not  always,  confifts  in  fuch  a  refemblance 
and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  I  mail 
only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  That  every  re 
femblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  :call  wit,  unlefs 
it  be  fuch  an  one  that  gives  delight  and  furprife  to  the 
reader.  Thefe  two  properties  feem  effential  to  wit,  more 
particularly  the  laft  of  them.  In  order  "therefore  that  the 
refemblance  in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necefTary  that  the 
ideas  fiiould  not  lie  too  near  one  another  in  the  nature 
M  5  of 
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of  things ;  for  where  the  likenefs  is  obvious,  it  gives  no 
furprife.  To  compare  one  man's  finging  to  that  of  ano 
ther,  or  to  reprefent  the  whitenefs  of  any  object  by  that 
of  milk  and  fhow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by  thofe 
of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unlefs  befides  this 
obvious  refemblance,  there  be  fome  further  congruity 
difcovered  in  the  two  ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the 
reader  fome  furprife.  Thus  when  a.poet  tells  us  the  bo- 
fom  of  his  miftrefs  is  as  white  as  fnow,  there  is  no  wit 
in  the  comparifon  ;  but  when  he  add&>  with  a  figh,  it  is 
as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit,  Every  reader's  me 
mory  may  fupply  him  with  innumerable  inftances  of  the 
fame  nature.  For  this  reafon,  the  fimilitudes  in  heroick 
poets,  who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great 
conceptions,  than  to  divert  it  with  fuch  as  are  new  and 
furprifing,  have  feldom  any  thing  in  them  that  can  be 
called  wit.  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this  Ihort 
explanation,  comprehends  moft  of  the  fpecies  of  wit,  as 
metaphors,  fimilitudes,  allegories,  enigmas,  mottos,  pa 
rables,  fables,  dreams,  vifions,  dramatick  writings,  bur- 
lefque,  and  all  the  methods  of  allufion.  There  are  many 
other  pieces  of  wit,  (how  remote  foever  they  may  ap 
pear  at  firft  fight  from  the  foregoing  defcription)  which 
upon  examination  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  fwit  generally  confifts  in  this  refemblance  and 
congruity  of  ideas,  falfe  <wit  chiefly  confifts  in  the  re 
femblance  and  congruity  fometimes  of  fingle  letters,  as 
in  anagrams,  chronograms,  lipograms,  and  acrofticks  :. 
fometimes  of  fyllables,  as  in  echoes  and  doggerel 
rhymes  :  fometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles ; 
and  fometimes  of  whole  fentences  or  poems,  caft  into 
the  figures  of  eggs,  ayes,  or  altars  :  nay,  fome  carry  the 
notion  of  wit  fo  far,  as  to  afcribe  it  even  to  external 
mimickery ;  and  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious 
perfon,  that  can  referable  the  tone,  pofture,  or  face  of 
another.  . 

As  true  <voit  confiits  in  the  refemblance  of  ideas,  and 
falfe  *wii  in  the  refemblance  of  words,  according  to  the 
foregoing  inftances ;  there  is  another  kind  of  wit  which 
confifts  partly  in  the  refemblance  of  ideas,  and  partly  in 
the  refemblance  of  words,  which  for  diftinftion  fake  I 
lhall  call  mixt  ivit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which 
abounds  in  Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that  ever 

wrote 
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wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewife  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr. 
Dryden  is  very  fparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius  much 
above  it.  Spenfer  is  in  the  fame  clafs  with  Milton. 
The  Italians,  even  in  their  epick  poetry,  are  full  of  it. 
Monfieur  Boileau,  who  formed  himfelf  upon  the  an 
cient  poets,  has  every  where  rejecled  it  with  fcorn.  If 
we  look  after  mixt  wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  mail 
find  it  nowhere  but  in  the  epigrammatifts.  There  are 
indeed  fome  ttrokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  afcribed  to 
Mufasus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many  other  marks, 
betrays  itfelf  to  be  a  modern  compofition.  If  we  look 
into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  wit  ;n 
Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Catullus ;  very  little  in  Horace, 
but  a  great  deal  oFit  in  Ovid,  and  fcarce  any  thing  elfe 
in  Martial. 

Cut  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt  <wit,  I  (hall 
choofe  one  inftance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all   the 
writers  of  this  clafs.     The  paffion  of  love  in  its  nature 
has  been  thought  to  refemble  fire ;  for  which  reafon  the 
words  fire  and  flame  are  made  ufe  of  to  lignify  love. 
The  witty  poets  therefore  have  taken  an  advantage  from 
the  double  meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  infinite 
number  of  witticifms.     Cowley  observing  the  cold  re 
gard  of  his  miftrefs's  eyes,  and  at  the  fame  time  their 
power  of  producing  love  in  him,  confiders  them  asburn- 
ing-glaffes  made  of  ice  ;  and  finding  himfelf  able  to  live 
in  the  greateft  extremities  of  love,  concludes  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  habitable.     When  his  miftrefs  has  read  his 
letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding  it  to  the 
fire,  he  defires  her  to  read  it  over  a  fecond  time  by  love's 
flames.     When  me  weeps,  he  wilhes  it  were  inward  heat, 
that  diftilled  thofe  drops  from  the  limbeck.     W7hen  (he 
is  abfent  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees 
nearer  the  pole  than  when  ihe  is  with  him.     His  ambi 
tious  love  is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards;  his 
happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and  his  unhappy  love 
flames  of  hell.     When  it  does  not  let  him  fleep,  it  is  a 
flame  that  fends  up  no  fmoke ;  wheft  it  is  oppofed  by 
counfel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the 
winds  blowing  upon  it.     Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  in 
which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  obferved  that  his  written 
flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree.    When  he 
M'6  refolvcs 
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refolves  to  give  over  his  paffion,  he  tells  us  that  one  burnt 
like  him  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is  an  JEtna, 
that  inftead  of  Vulcan's  mop,  inclofes  Cupid's  forge  in 
it.  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine,  is 
throwiRg  oil  upon  the  fire.  He  would  mfmuate  to  his 
miftrefs,  that  the  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  the  fun, 
(which  produces  fo  many  living  creatures)  mould  not 
only  warm,  but  beget.  Love  in  another  place  cooks 
pleafure  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  poet's  heart  is 
frozen  in  every  breaft,  and  fometimes  fcorched  in 
every  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and 
burnt  in  love,  like  a  fhip  fet  on  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  fea. 

The  reader  may  obferve  in  every  one  of  thefe  inftances, 
that  the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with  thofe  of 
love;  and  in  the  fame  fentence  fpeaking  of  it  both  as  a 
pafiion  and  as  real  fire,  furprifes  the  reader  with  thofe 
feeming  refemblances  or  contradictions,  that  make  up  all 
the  wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixt  wit  therefore  is 
a  compofition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  more  or  lefs 
perfect,  as  the  refemblance  lies  in  the  ideas  or  in  the 
words.  Its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falfhood  and 
partly  in  truth  ;  reafon  puts  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of 
it,  and  extravagance  for  the  other.  The  only  province 
therefore  for  this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  thofe 
little  cccafional  poems,  that  in  their  own  nature  are 
nothing  elfe  but  a  tiffue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  head  of  mixt  ay//,  without  owning  that  the  ad* 
mirable  poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of 
it,  had  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  writ ; 
and  indeed  all  other  talents  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  fince  I  am  upon  this •  fubjeer,,  that 
I  fliould  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dry  den's  definition  of  wit ; 
which,  with  all  the  deference  that  i^daeto  the  judg 
ment  of  fo  great  a  man,  is  not  fo  properly  a  definition 
of  wit.  as  of  good  writing  in  general.  Wit,  as  he  de 
fines  it,  is  "  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted 
4V  to  the  fubjecl."  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greateft  wit  that 
ever  &t  pen  to  pnper.  It  is  certain  there  never  was  a 
greater  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the 
"fubjeft,  than  what  that  author  has  made  ufe  of  in  his 
elements.  I  fhall  only  appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this 

definition* 
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definition  agrees  with  any  notion  he  has  of  wit.  If 
it  be  a  true  one,  I  am  fure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only 
a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit  than  Mr.  Cowley  ;  and 
Virgil  a  much  more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or 
Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon   to  be  the  moft  pene 
trating  of  all  the   French  cri ticks,  has  taken  pains  to 
ihew,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  thought  to  be  beau 
tiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  has  not  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of   things;  that  the  bafis   of  all  wit  is   truth  ; 
and  that  no  thought  can  be   valuable,  of  which  good 
fenfe  is  not  the  ground -work.     Boileau  has  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  the  fame  notion  in  feveral  parts  of  his  writ 
ings,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.     This  is  that  natural  way 
of  writing,  that  beautiful  fimplicity,  which  we  fo  much 
admire  in  the  compofitions  of  the  ancients ;  and  which 
no  body  deviates  from,  but  thofe  who  want  ftrength  of 
genius  to  make  a  thought  mine  in  its  own  natural  beau 
ties.     Poets   who  want  this  ftrength  of  genius  to  give 
that  majeftick  fimplicity  to  nature,  which  we  fo  much 
admire  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt 
after  foreign  ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit 
of  what  kind  foever  efcape  them.     I  look  upon  thefe 
writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who,  like  thofe  in  architec 
ture,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  fim 
plicity  of  the  old   Greeks  and   Romans,   have  endea 
voured  to  fnpply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagancies 
of  an  irregular  fancy.     Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  hand- 
fome  obfervation  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido 
to   ^Eneas,  in  the  following  words :  '  Ovid  (fays  he, 
'  fpeaking  of  Virgil's  fiftion  of  Dido  and  yEneas)  takes 

*  it  up  after  him,   even  in  the  fame  age,  and  makes  an 

*  ancient   heroine  of  Virgil's  new-created   Dido  ;  dic- 
'  tates  a  letter  for  her  juft  before  her  death  to  the  un~ 

*  grateful  fugitive,  and  very  unluckily  for  himfelf,  is 
f  for  meafuring  a  fword  with  a  man  fo  much  fuperior  la 

*  force  to  him  on  the  fame  fubjecl.     I  think  I  may  be 

*  judge  of  this,  becaufel  have  tranflated  both.    The  fa- 
«  mous  author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his 
'  own  ;  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater  matter  in  his  own 

*  profeflion,    and,   which   is  worfe,    improves   nothing 

*  which  he  finds.     Nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced 
'  to  hi§  old  ftiift,  he  has  recourfe  to  witticifm.     This 
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*  paffes  indeed  with  his  Toft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the 
s  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  efteem.' 

Were  not  I  fupported  hy  fo  great  an  authority  as  that 
of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  ftiould  not  venture  to  obferve,  that 
the  tafte  of  moft  of  our  Englifti  poets,  as  well  as  readers, 
is  extremely  Gothick.     He  quotes  Monfieur  Segrais  for 
a  threefold  diftin&ion  of  the  readers  of  poetry  :  in  the 
firft   of  which  he  comprehends  the  rabble   of  readers, 
whom  he  does  not   treat  as  fueh  with  regard  to  their 
quality,  but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarfenefs  of  their 
tafte.     His  words  are  as  follow  :  '  Segrais   has  diftin- 
guifhed  the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capa 
city  of  judging,   into  three  claffes.'     [He  might  have 
aid  the  fame  of  writers  too,  if  he  had-pleafed.]    '  In 
the  loweft  form  he  places  thofe  whom  he  calls,  Les  Petits 
Ejprits,   fuch  things  as  are  our  upper-gallery  audience 
in  a  playhoufe ;  who  like  nothing  but  the  hulk  and 
rind   of  wit,  prefer   a  quibble,  a   conceit,    an   epi 
gram,  before  folid  fenfe  and  elegant  expreffion.   Thefe 
are   mob   readers,      If  Virgil  and  Martial  flood  for 
parliament- men,  we  know  already  who  would  carry 
it.     But  though  they  made  the   greateft   appearance 
in  the  field,  and   cry   the  loudeft,  the  beft  on  it  is, 
they  are  but  a  fort  of  French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch 
Boors,  brought  over   in  herds,  but  not  naturalized  ; 
who  have  not  lands   of  two  pounds  per  annum  in  Par- 
naflus,-  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll*.   Their 
authors  are  of  the  fame  level,  fit  to  reprefent  them  on 
a  mountebank's  ftage,  or  to  be  mailers  of  the  ceremo 
nies  in  a  bear-garden  :  yet  thefe  are  they  who  have 
the  moft  admirers.     But   it   often  happens,    to  their 
mortification,  that  as  their  readers  improve  their  ftock 
of  fenfe     ^as  they   may  by  reading  better  books,  and 
by   conversation  with  men  of  judgment)    they  foon 
forfake  them.' 
I  muft  not  difmifs  this  fubjecl:  without  obfervihg,  that 
as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  paflage  above-mentioned  has  difco- 
vered  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  wit,  fo  there  is  another 
of  a   quite  contrary  nature  to  it,  which  does  likewife 
branch  itfelf  out  into  feveral  kinds.     For  not  only  the 
resemblance p,   but  the  oppojition  of  ideas,  does  very  often 

*  To /><>// is  ufed  here  as  fignifying  to  votct   but  in  propriety  of 
fpeech,  the  poll  only  afcerUins  the  vote, 

produce 
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produce  wit ;  as  I  could  mew  in  feveral  little  points, 

turns,  and  antithefes,  that  I  may  poffibly  enlarge  upon  in 

fome  future  Speculation.  C*. 

*  By  ADD i SON,  Chelfea. 
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•Humano  capiti  cer^icem  piflor  equinam 

Jungere  ji  <velitt  &  <varias  inducere  plumas 

Undiqne  collatis  mcmbrist  ut  turpiter  at  rum 

Dejtnat  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa  Juperne  ; 

Speftatum  admijfi  rifum  teneatis  amid  ? 

Credite,  Pijonis  ijli  tabula,  fore  librum 

Per/imilem,  cujusy  -velut  <egrifomnia,  wants 

Fingunturfpecies  Hor.  Ars  Poet,  ver.  I. 

If  in  a  piclure,  Pifo,  you  fliould  fee 

A  handfome  woman  with  a  fifli's  tail, 

Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  horfe's  neck, 

Or  limbs  of  beafts,  of  the  moil  different  kinds, 

Cover  d  with  feathers  of  all  forts  of  birds ; 

Wou'd  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad  ? 

Truft  me  that  book  is  as  ridiculous, 

Whofe  incoherent  ftyle,  like  fick  men's  dreams, 

Varies  allfhapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes.  ROSCOMM. 

IT  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  difengage  itfelf  from 
a  fubjeft  in  which  it  has  been  long  employed.  The 
thoughts  will  be  rifmgof  themfelves  from  time  to  time, 
though  we  give  them  no  encouragement;  as  the  tofiings 
and  fluctuations  of  the  fea  continue  feveral  hours  after 
the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  laft  night's  dream  or 
vifion,  which  formed  into  one  continued  allegory  the 
feveral  fchemes  of  wit,  whether  falfe,  mixed,  or  true, 
that  have  been  the  fubjecl  of  my  late  Papers. 

Methought  I  was  tranfported  into  a  country  that  was 
filled  with  prodigies  and  enchantments,  governed  by 
the  goddefs  of  FALSEHOOD,  and  intitled  The  Region  of 
falfe  Wit.  There  was  nothing  in  the  fields,  the  woods, 
and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natural.  Several  of  the 

trees 
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trees   bloflbmed  in  leaf- gold,  feme  of  them  produced 
bone-lace,  and  fome  of  them  precious  Hones.    The  foun 
tains  bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were  filled  with 
flags,  wild-boars,  and  mermaids,  that  lived  among  the 
waters;    at   the1  fame  time   that  dolphins  and  feveral 
kinds  of  fifh  played  upon  the  banks,   or  took  their  paf- 
time  in   the  meadows.     The  birds  had  many  of  them 
golden  beaks,  and  human  voices.    The  flowers  perfumed 
the  air  with  fmells  of  incenfe,  amber-greafe,  and  pul- 
fuillios1*  ;  and  were  fp  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  grew  up  in  pieces   of  embroidery.      The  winds 
were  filled  with  fighs  and  meffages  of  diftant  lovers.   As 
I  was  walking  to  and  fro   in  this  enchanted  wildernefs, 
I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  foliloquies  upon 
the  feveral  wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when   to  my 
great  furprife,  I  found  there  were  artificial  echoes  in 
every  walk,  that  by  repetitions  of  certain  words  which 
I  fpoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me,  in  every 
thing  I  faid.    In  the  midft  of  my  converfation  with  thefc 
invifible  companions,  I  difcovered  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
dark  grove  a  monftrous  fabrick  built  after  the  Gothiclc 
manner,  and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that 
barbarous  kind  of  fculpture.     I  immediately  went  up  to 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple  confe- 
crated  to  the  god  of  Dulnefs.     Upon  my  entrance  I  faw 
the  deity  of  the  place  drefled  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk, 
with  a  book  in  one  hand,   and  a  rattle  in  the  other. 
Upon  his  right  hand  was  Iridaftry,  with  a  lamp  burning 
before  her ;  and  on  his  left  Caprice,  with  a   monkey 
fitting  on  her  fhoulder.     Before  his  feet  there  flood  an 
Altar  of  a  very  odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  fourid, 
was  fhaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  with  the  infcrip- 
tion  that  furrounded  it.     Upon  the  altar  there  lay  fe 
veral  offerings  of  Axes,   Wings,  and  Eggs,  cut  in  paper, 
and  infcribedwith  verfes.     The  temple  was  filled  with 
votaries,  who  applied  themfelves  to  different  diverfions, 
as  their  fancies  directed  them.     In  one  part  of  it  I  faw  a 
regiment  of  Anagrams,  who  were  continually  in  motion., 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  facing  about,  dou 
bling  their  ranks,  fhifting  their  llations,  and  throwing 
themfelves  into  all  the  figures,  and  counter-marches  of 
the  moll  changeable  and  perplexed  exercife, 
i  PuMlliot,  "Sweotfcems." 

Not 
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Not  far  from  thefe  was  a  body  of  Aero/ticks >  made  up 
of  very  difproportioned  perfons.  It  was  difpofed  into 
three  columns,  the  officers  planting  themfelves  in  a  line 
on  the  left  hand  of  each  column.  The  officers  were  all 
of  them. at  leaft  fix  feet  high,  and  made  three  rows  of 
very  proper  men  ;  but  the  common  foldiers,  who  filled 
up  the  fpaces  between  the  officers,  were  fuch  dwarfs, 
cripples,  and  fcarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  upon 
them  without  laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrof- 
ticks  two  or  three  files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed 
only  from  the  former,  as  their  officers  were  equipped 
(like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an  hour  dafs  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fcythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  pods 
promifcuoufly  among  the  private  men  whom  they  com 
manded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of 
the  deity,  methought  I  faw  the  phantom  of  Tryphiodorus, 
the  Lipogrammatift,  engaged  in  a  ball  with  four  and  twenty 
perfons,  who  purfued  him  by  turns  through  all  the  in 
tricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a  country-dance,  without  be 
ing  able  to  overtake  him. 

Obferving  feveral  to  be  very  bufy  at  the  weftern  end 
of  the  Temple,  I  enquired  into  what  they  were  doing, 
and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter  the  great  magazine 
of  Rebttjfes.  Thefe  were  feveral  things  of  the  molt  dif 
ferent  natures  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  thrown  upon  one 
another  in  heaps  like  faggots.  You  might  behold  an 
anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a  hobby- horfe  bound  up  toge 
ther.  One  of  the  workmen  feeing  me  very  much  fur- 
prifed,  told  me,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  in  feve 
ral  of  thofe  bundles,  and  that  he  would  explain  them  to 
me  if  I  pleafed  ;  I  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  but  told 
him  I  was  in  very  great  hade  at  that  time.  As  I  was 
going  out  of  the  temple,  I  obferved  in  one  corner  of  it 
a  clufter  of  men  and  women  laughing  very  heartily,  and 
diverting  themfelves  at  a  game  of  Crambo.  I  heard  fe 
veral  Double  Rhymes  as  I  paffed  by  them,  which  raifed  a 
great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  thefe  was  another  fet  of  merry  people 
engaged  at  a  diverfion,  in  which  the  whole  jeft  was  to 
miftake  one  perfon  for  another.  To  give  occaiion  for 
thefe  ludicrous  miftakes,  they  were  divided  into  pairs, 

every 
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every  pair  being  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
fame  kind  of  drefs,  though  perhaps  there  was  not  the 
leaft  refemblance  in  their  faces.  By  this  means  an  old 
man  was  fometimes  miitaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman  for  a 
man,  and  a  black-a-moor  for  an  European,  which  very 
often  produced  great  peals  of  laughter.  Thefe*  I  guefled 
to  be  a  party  of  Puns.  But  being  very  defirous  to  get 
out  of  this  world  of  magick,  which  had  almofl  turned 
my  brain,  I  left  the  temple,  and  crofled  over  the  fields 
that  lay  about  it  with  all  the  fpeedl  could  make.  I  was 
not  gone  far,  before  I  heard  the  found  of  trumpets  and 
alarms,  which  feemed  to  proclaim  the  march  of  an  ene 
my  ;  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I 
apprehended  it.  There  appeared  at  a  great  diftance  a 
very  mining  light,  and,  in  the  midfl  of  it,  a  perfon  of  a 
moft  beautiful  afpecl;  her  name  was  TRUTH.  On  her 
right  hand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore  feve,- 
ral  quivers  on  his  moulders,  and  grafped  feveral  arrows 
in  his  hand.  His  name  was  Wit.  The  approach  of 
thefe  two  enemies  filled  all  the  territories  of  Falfe  Wit 
with  an  unfpeakable  condensation,  infomuch  that  the 
goddefs  of  thofe  regions  appeared  in  perfon  upon  her 
frontiers,  with  the  feveral  inferior  deities,  and  the  dif 
ferent  bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  feen  in  the 
temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in  array,  and  prepared 
to  give  their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  march  of 
the  enemy  was  very  flow,  it  gave  time  to  the  feveral  in 
habitants  who  bordered  upon  the  Regions  of  FALSHOOD, 
to  draw  their  forces  into  a  body,  with  a  defign  to  ftand 
upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and  attend  the  iffue  of  the 
combat. 

I  muft  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  frontiers  of  the 
enchanted  region,  which  I  have  before  defcribed,  were 
inhabited  by  the  fpecies  of  MIXED  WIT,  who  made  a 
very  odd  appearance  when  they  were  muftered  together 
in  an  army.  There  were  men  whofe  bodies  were  ftuck 
full  of  darts,  and  women  whofe  eyes  were  burning- 
glafles  :  men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had 
breafts  of  fnow.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  feve 
ral  monfters  of  the  like  nature,  that  compofed  this  great 
army;  which  immediately  fell  afunder,  and  divided  it- 
felf  into  two  parts,  the  one  half  thro-.ving  themfelves  be 
hind 
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hind  the  banners  of  TRUTH,  and  the  others  behind  thofe 
of  FALSEHOOD. 

The  goddefs  of  FALSEHOOD  was  of  a  gigantick  Ita- 
ture,  and  advanced  fome  paces  before  the  front  of  her 
army  ;  but  as  the  dazzling  light  which  flowed  from 
TRUTH  began  to  {nine  upon  her,  me  faded infenfibly  ; 
infomuch  that  in  a  little  ipace  me  looked  rather  like  an 
huge  phantom,  than  a  real  fubftance.  At  length,  as  the 
goddefs  of  TRUTH  approached  ftill  nearer  to  her,  Ihe 
fell  away  entirely,  and  vaniftied  amidft  the  brightnefs  of 
her  prefence  ;  fo  that  there  did  not  remain  the  leaft  trace 
or  impreflion  of  her  figure  in  the  place  where  Ihe  had 
been  feen. 

As  at  the  rifingof  the  fun  the  conftellations  grow  thin,' 
and  the  ftars  go  out  one  after  another,  till  the  whole 
hemifphere  is  extinguimed ;  fuch  was  the  vanifhing  of 
the  goddefs  :  and  not  only  of  the  goddefs  herfelf,  but  of 
the  whole  army  that  attended  her,  which  fympathized 
with  their  leader,  and  flirunk  into  nothing,  in  propor 
tion  as  the  goddefs  difappeared.  At  the  fame  time  the 
whole  temple  funk,  the  fifh  betook  themfelves  to  the 
ftreams,  and  the  wild  beads  to  the  woods,  the  fountains 
recovered  their  murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the  trees 
their  leaves,  the  flowers  their  fcents,  and  the  whole  face 
of  nature  its  true  and  genuine  appearance.  Though  I 
ftill  continued  afleep,  I  fancied  myfelf  as  it  were  awa 
kened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I  faw  this  region  of  prodi 
gies  reftorcd  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  fcene  of  wonders, 
which  had  very  mnch  difturbed  my  pagination,  I  took 
a  full  furvey  of  the  perfons  of  WIT  and  TRUTH  ;  for 
indeed  it  was  impoffible  to  look  upon  the  firft,  without 
feeing  the  other  at  the  fame  time.  There  was  behind 
them  a  ftrong  compact  body  of  figures.  The  genius  of 
Heroick  Poetry  appeared  with  a  fword  in  her  hand,  and  a 
laurel  on  her  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with  cyprefs, 
and  covered  with  robes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had 
fmiles  in  her  look,  and  a  dagger  under  her  garment. 
Rhetorick  was  known  by  her  thunderbolt ;  and  Comedy  by 
her  mafk.  After  feveral  other  figures,  Epigram  marched 
up  in  the  rear,  who  had  been  ported  there  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  expedition,  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the 

enemy, 
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enemy,  whom  he  was  fufpected  to  favour  in  his  heart, 
J.was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  god  of  Wit ;  there  was  fomething  fo 
amiable,  and  yet  fo  piercing  in  his  looks,  as  infpired  me 
at  once  with  love  and  terror.  As  I  was  gazing  on  him, 
to  my  unfpeakable  joy,  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows 
from  his  moulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  prefent  of 
it ;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of 
him,  I  knocked  it  againft  a  chair,  and  by  that  means 
awaked.  C*V 

**  ByAnnisoN,  dated 
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bitiofa 


Paupertate  omnes— — -  Juv.  Sat.  iii.   185, 

The  face  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear. 

THE  moft  improper  things  we  commit  in  the  con 
duct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by  the  force  of 
faihion.  Inftances  might  be  given,  in  which  a  pre 
vailing  cuftom  makes  us  aft  againft  the  rules  of  nature, 
law,  and  common  fenfe ;  but  at  prefent  I  lhall  confint 
my  confideration  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  men's  minds, 
by  looking  into  our  behaviour  when  it  is  the  fafhion  to 
go  into  mourning.  The  cuftom  of  reprefenting  the  grief 
we  have  for  the  lofs  of  the  dead  by  our  habits,  certainly 
had  its  rife  from  the  real  forrow  of  fuch  as  were  too 
much  diftrefled  to  take  the  proper  care  they  ought  of 
their  drefs.  By  degrees  it  prevailed,  that  fuch  as  had 
this  inward  oppreffion  upon  their  minds,  made  an  apo 
logy  for  not  joining  with  the  reft  of  the  world  in  their 
ordinary  diverfions  by  a  drefs  fuited  to  their  condition. 
This  therefore  was  at  firft  affumed  by  fuch  only  as  were 
under  real  diftrefs ;  to  whom  it  was  a  relief  that  they 
had  nothing  about  them  fo  light  and  gay  as  to  be  irk- 
fome  to  the  gloom  and  melancholy  of  their  inward  re 
flections, 
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flections,  or  that  might  mifreprefent  them  to  others.  In 
procefs  of  time  this  laudable  diftinclion  of  the  forrow- 
ful  was  loft,  and  mourning  is  now  worn  by  heirs  and 
widows.  You  fee  nothing  but  magnificence  and  folem- 
nity  in  the  equipage  of  the  relief,  and  an  air  of  releafe 
from  fervitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  fon  who  has  loft  a  weal 
thy  father.  This  faihion  of  forrow  is  now  become  a  ge 
nerous  part  of  the  ceremonial  between  princes  and  fo- 
vereigns,  who  in  the  language  of  all  nations  are  ftiled 
brothers  to  each  other,  and  put  on  the  Purple  *  upon  the 
death  of  any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in  amity. 
Courtiers,  and  all  who  wim  themfelves  fach,  are  imme 
diately  feized  with  grief  from  head  to  foot  upon  this 
difafter  to  their  prince ;  fo  that  one  may  know  by  the 
very  buckles  of  a  gentlernan-umer,  what  degree  of  friend- 
ftiip  any  deceafed  monarch  maintained  with  the  court  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  good  courtier's  habit  and  beha 
viour  is  hieroglyphical  on  thefe  occalions.  He  deals 
much  in  whifpers,  and  you  may  fee  he  drefles  according 
to  the  bell  intelligence. 

The  general  affe&ation  among  men,  of  appearing 
greater  than  they  are,  makes  the  whole  world  run  into 
the  habit  of  the  court.  You  fee  the  lady,  who  the  day 
before  was  as  various  as  a  rainbow,  upon  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as  dark  as  a  cloud.  This 
humour  does  not  prevail  only  on  thofe  whofe  fortunes 
can  fupport  any  change  in  their  equipage,  nor  on  thofe 
only  whofe  incomes  demand  the  wantonnefs  of  new  ap 
pearances  ;  but  on  fuch  alfo  who  have  juft  enough  to 
clothe  them.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  of  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  who  has  naturally  the  vanity  of  being  a 
man  of  falhien  deep  at  his  heart,  is  very  much  put  to 
it  to  bear  the  mortality  of  princes.  He  made  a  new 
black  fuit  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  he  turn 
ed  it  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  he  now  keeps  his 
chamber  while  it  is  fcouring  for  the  ernperor.  He  is  a 
good  osconomift  in  his  extravagance,  and  makes  only  a 
freih  black  button  upon  his  iron-gray  fuit  for  any  potentate 
of  fmall  tenitories ;  he  indeed  adds  his  crape  hatband 
for  a  prince  whofe  exploits  he  has  admired  in  the  Ga- 

*  Royal  and  princely  mourners  are  clad  in  purple. 

zette. 
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7ette.  But  whatever  compliments  may  be  made  on  thefe 
occafions,  the  true  mourners  are  the  mercers,  filkmen, 
lacemen,  and  milliners.  A  prince  of  a  merciful  and 
royal  difpofition  would  reflect  with  great  anxiety  upon 

.  the  profpecl  of  his  death,  if  he  confidered  what  numbers 
would  be  reduced  to  mifery  by  that  accident  only.  He 
would  think  it  of  moment  enough  to  direct,  that  in  the 
notification  of  his  departure,  the  honour  done  to  him 
might  be  reftrained  to  thofe  of  the  houfhold  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  mould  be  fignified.  He  would  think  a  ge- 
lieral  mourning  to  be  in  a  lefs  degree  the  fame  ceremony 
which  is  practifed  in  barbarous  nations,  of  killing  their 
flaves  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  their  kings. 

J  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  lofs  for  many  months  to 
gether,  to  guefs  at  the  character  of  a  man  who  came 
now  and  then  to  our  coffee-houfe.  He  ever  ended  a 
news-paper  with  this  reflection,  "  Well,  I  fee  all  the 
'  •'  foreign  princes  are  in  good  health/'  If  you  aiked, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  what  fays  the  Poftman  from  Vienna  ?"  He 
anfwered,  "  Make  us  thankful,  the  German  princes  are 

~  "  all  well."  "  What  does  he  fay  from  Barcelona  ?" 
"  He  does  not  fpeak  but  that  the  country  agrees  very 
"  well  with  the  new  queen."  After  ve*y  much  enqui 
ry,  I  found  this  man  of  univerfal  loyalty  was  a  whole- 
fale  dealer  in  filks  and  ribbons.  His  way  is,  it  feems, 
if  he  hires  a  weaver,  or  workman,  to  have  it  inferred  in 
his  articles,  '  That  all  this  mail  be  well  and  truly  per- 
*  formed,  provided  no  foreign  potentate  mail  depart  this 

'  *  life  within  the  time  above-mentioned.'  It  happens  in 
all  publick  mournings,  that  the  many  trades  which  de 
pend  upon  our  habits,  are  during  that  folly  either  pinch 
ed  with  prefent  want,  or  terrified  with  the  apparent  ap 
proach  of  it.  All  the  atonement  which  men  can  make 
for  wanton  expences  (which  is  a  fort  of  infulting  the 
fcarcity  under  which  others  labour)  is,  that  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  the  wealthy  give  fupplies  to  the  neceffities  of 
the  poor ;  but  inftead  of  any  other  good  anting  from 
trie  affectation  of  being  in  courtly  habits  of  mourning, 
all  order  feems  to  be  deftroyed  by  it;  and  the  true  ho 
nour,  which  one  court  does  to  another  on  that  occafion, 
lofes  its  force  and  efficacy.  When  a  foreign  miniiter 
beholds  the  court  of  a  nation  (which  fiouriihes  in  riches 

and 
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and  plenty)  lay  afide,  upon  the  lofs  of  his  mafter,  all 
marks  of  fplendor  and  magnificence,  though  the  head  of 
fuch  a  joyful  people,  he  will  conceive  a  greater  idea  of 
the  honour  done  to  his  mafter,  than  when  he  fees  the  ge 
nerality  of  the  people  in  the  fame  habit.  When  one  is 
afraid  to  aflc  the  wife  of  a  tradefman  whom  (he  has  loft 
of  her  family ;  and  after  fome  preparation  endeavours 
to  know  whom  fhe  mourns  for ;  how  ridiculous  is  it  to 
hear  her  explain  herfelf,  '  That  we  have  loft  one  of  the 
«  hbufe  of  Auftria.'  Princes  are  elevated  fo  highly- 
above  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  it  is  a  prefumptuous 
idiftinftion  to  take  a  part  in  honours  done  to  their  me 
mories,  except  we  have  authority  for  it,  by  being  related 
In  a  particular  manner  to  the  court  which  pays  the  vene 
ration  to  their  friendihip,  and  feems  to  exprefs  on  fuch 
an  occafion  the  fenfe  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life 
in  general,  by  affuming  the  habit  of  forrow,  though  in 
the  full  poffefiion  of  triumph  and  royalty.  R*. 

*  By  STEEL  E. 
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Demetri  teque  Tigelli 
DifcipuJorum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedra:. 

Hor.  i  Sat.  x.  90. 

Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  know  your  place ; 

Go  hence,  and  whine  among  the  fchool-boy  race. 

AFTER  having  at  large  explained  what  Wit  is,  and 
defcribed  the  falfe  appearances  of  it,  all  that  la 
bour  feems  but  an  ufelefs  enquiry,  without  fome  time 
be  fpent  in  confidering  the  application  of  it.  The  feat 
of  wit,  when  one  fpeaks  as  a  man  of  the  town  and  the 
vrorld,  is  the  playhoufe ;  I  (hall  therefore  fill  this  Paper 
with  reflections  upon  the  ufe  of  it  in  that  place.  The 
application  of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  ftrong  an  efreft 
upon  the  manners  of  our  gentlemen,  as  the  taile  of  it 

has 
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has  upon  the  writings  of  our"  authors.  It  may,  per 
haps,  look  like  a  very  prefumptuous  work,  though  not 
foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  SPECTATOR,  to  tax  the  wri 
tings  of  fuch  as  have  long  had  the  general  applaufe  of  a 
nation  ;  but  I  fhall  always  make  reafon,  truth,  and  na 
ture  the  meafures  of  praife  and  difpraife  ;  if  thofe  are 
for  me,  the  generality  of  opinion  is  of  no  confequence 
againft  me;  if  they  are  againft  me,  the  general  opinion 
cannot  long  fupport  me.  .  -{  C  ' 

Without  further  preface,  I  am  going  to  look  .intq 
fome  of  our  moil  applauded  plays,  and  fee  whethtr  they 
deferve  the  figure  they  at  prefent  bear  in  the  imaginations 
of  men,  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  thefe  works,  I  fhall  chiefly  dwell 
upon  that  for  which  each  refpective  play  is  moft  cele 
brated.  The  prefent  Paper  (hall  be  employed  upon  Sir 
Fftpling^Flv.tte r.  The  received  character  of  this  play  is, 
.That  it  is  the  pattern,  of  genteel  comedy.  Dorimant 
and  Harriot  are  the  characters  of  greateil  confequence, 
and  if  thefe  are  low  and  mean,  the  reputation  of  the  play 
is  very  unjuft. 

I  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  gentleman  mould 
be  honeft  in  his  actions,  and  refined  in  his  language. 
Inftead  of  this,  our  hero  in  this  piece  is  a  direct  knave 
in  his  defigns,  and  a  clown  in  his  language.  Bellair  is 
his  admirer  arrd  friend  ;  in-  return  for  which,  becaufe  he 
is  forfooth  a  greater  wit  than  his  faid  friend,  he  thinks 
it  reafonable  to  perfuade'  him  to  ;m»rry  a  young  lady, 
whofe  virtue,  he  thinks,  will-la  ft  no  longer  than  till  Ihe 
•is  .a  wife,  and  then  fhe  cannot  but  fall  to  his  mare,  as  he 
is  an nrrefiftible  fine  gentleman:  The  ^falfhood  to  Mrs. 
Loveit,  and  the  barbarity  of  triumphing  over  her  anguilh 
for  lofing  him,  is  another  inftance  ot  his  honefty,  as 
well  as  his  good-nature.  As  to  his  fine  language ;  he 
calls  the  i  orarige-wpman,  who,  it  feems,  is  inclined  to 
grow  fat;  "  An  overgrown  jade,  with  a  flaiket  of  guts 
.'*  before  her  \" ,  and  falutcs  her  with  a  pretty  phrafe  of, 
"  How  now,  Double  Tripe  ?*"  Upon  the  mention  of 
a  country-gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  nothing  of, 

*  SceSpFCT.  N°  175. 
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Jno  one  can  imagine  why)  he  "  will  lay  his  life  (he  is 
*  fome  aukward  ill-fafliioned  country-toad,  who  not 
<s  having  above  four  dozen  of  hairs  on  her  head,  has 
*f  adorned  herbaldnefs  with  a  large  white  fruz,  that  (he 
"  may  look  fparkifhly  in  the  fore-front  of  the  king's 
"  box  at  an  old  play."  Unnatural  mixture  of  fenfelefs 
Common-place ! 

As  to  the  generofity  of  his  temper,  he  tells  his  poor- 

footman,  **  If  he  did  not  wait  better," he  would  turn 

him  away  in  theinfblcnt  phrafe  of,  •'  I'll  uncafeyou." 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriot.  She  laughs  at  obedience  to 
an  abfent  mother,  whofe  tendernefs  Bufy  defcribes  to 
be  very  exquifite,  for  "  thatfhe  is  fo  pleafed  with  find- 
"  ing  Harriot  again,  that  (he  cannot  chide  her  for  being 
4f  out  of  the  way."  This  witty  daughter,  and  fine  lady, 
has  fo  little  refpeft  for  this  good  woman,  that  (he  ridi- 
cules  her  air  in  taking  leave,  and  cries,  "  In  what  drug- 
"  gle  is  my  poor  mother  yonder  ?  See,  fee,  her  head  tot- 
*'  tering,  her  eyes  daring,  and  her  under  lip  trembling." 
But  all  this  is  atoned  for,  becaufe  "  (he  has  more  wit 
"  than  is  ufual  in  her  fex,  and  as  much  malice,  though 
*'  (he  is  as  wild  as  you  would  wifh  her,  and  has  a  de- 
*'  murenefs  in  her  looks  that  makes  it  fo  furprifing." 
Then  to  recommend  her  as  a  fit  fpoafe  for  his  hero,  the 
poet  makes  her  fpeak  her  fenfe  of  marriage  very  ingenu- 
oufly :  "  I  think,"  fays  (he,  '*  I  might  be  brought  ts 
et  endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a  reafonable  woman  ihould 
"  expeft  in  an  htifband."  It  is,  methinks,  unnatural, 
that  we  are  not  made  to  underftand  how  (he  that  was 
bred  under  a  filly  pious  old  mother,  that  would  never 
truft  her  out  of  her  fight,  came  to  be  fo  polite, 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  negligence  of  every 
thing,  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  fober  and  va 
luable  part  of  mankind,  appears  very  well  drawn  in  this 
piece.  But  it  is  denied,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  the  cha 
racter  of  a  fine  gentleman,  that  he  mould  in  that  manner 
trample  upon  all  order  and  decency.  As  for  the  cha 
racter  of  Dorimant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than  that 
of  Fopling.  He  fays  of  one  of  his  companions,  that  a 
good  correfpondence  between  them  is  their  mutual  inte- 
reft.  Speaking  of  that  friend,  he  declares,  their  being 
much  together  «'  makes  the  women  think  the  better  of 
**  his  underftanding,  and  judge  more  favourably  of  my 

VOL,  I.  N  "  reputatioa. 
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~* '  reputation.  It  makes  him  pafs  upon  fome,  for  a  man 
"  of  very  good  fenfe,  and  me  upon  others  for  a  very  ci- 
"  vil  perfon." 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfed  contradiction 
to  good  manners,  good  fenfe,  and  common  honefty.;  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  built  upon  .the  ruin 
of  virtue  and  innocence,  according  to  the  notion  of  me 
rit  in  this  comedy,  I  take  the  moemaker  to  be,  in  reality, 
the  fine  gentleman  of  the  play  :  for  it  feems  he  is  an 
atheift,  if  we  may  depend  upon  his  character  as  given 
by  the  orange-woman,  who  is  herfelf  far  from  being  the 
loweft  in  the  play.  She  fays  of  a  fine  man  who  is  Do- 
rimant's  companion,  There  "  is  not  fuch  another  hea- 
'•  then  in  the  town,  except  the  moemaker."  His  prc/- 
teniion  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Drama  appears  flill  more 
in  his  own  defcription  of  his  way  of  living  with  his  la 
dy.  "  There  is,"  fays  he,  "  never  a  man  in  town  lives 
"  more  like  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do  ;  I  ne- 
"  ver  mind  her  motions ;  (he  never  enquires  into  mine. 
4t  We  fpeak  to  one  another  civilly,  hate  one  another 
-"  heartily  ;  and  becau/e  it  is  vulgar  to  lie  and  foak  toge^ 
"  ther,  we  have  each  of  us  our  feveral  fettle-bed."  That 
<&  Joaking  together  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimant  had  fpoken 
,it  himfelf ;  and,  I  think,  fmce  he  puts  human  nature  in 
as  ugly  a  form  as  the  .circurnftance  will  bear,  and,  is  a 
ilaunch  unbeliever,  he  is  very  much  wronged  in  having 
no  part  of  the  good  fortune  bellowed  in  the  laft  aft. 

To  fpeak  plainly  of  this  whole  work,  I  think  nothing 
but  being  loft  to  .a  fenfe  of  innocence  and  virtue  can 
make  any  one  fee  this  comedy,  without  obferving  more 
frequent  occafion  to  move  forrow  and  indignation,  than 
.mirth  and  laughter.  At  the  fame  time  I  allow  it  to  be 
nature,  but  it  is  nature  in  its  utmoft  .corruption  and  de 
generacy.*  R**. 

*  "  How  could  it  be  otherwife,  when  the  author  of  this  play  was 
••*  Sir  George  Etheridge,  and  the  character  of  Dorimant  was  intended 
«»  forWilmot  Earl  of  Rochefter."  MS.  note  on  a  copy  of  the  SPEC 
TATOR,  in  izmo.  Ed.  1712.  Mr.  John  Dennis  endeavoured  to  de- 
ferve  well  of  his  country,  by  defending  this  play  againft  the  honeft  and 
.commendable  cenfures  of  it  in  this  Paper.  All  the  plays  of  the  fame 
period,  with  few  exceptions,  were  adapted  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
court. 

Regis  adexemplum  totus  componltur  orbit. 
See  TATLER,  \vith  Notes,  Vol.  1.  N°  3,  note. 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  <virgo,  &  fingnntur  artilus 
Jam  nunCy  &  inceftos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungiti. 

Hor.  3  Od.  vl.  21* 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid 

Bound  'prentice  to  the  wanton  trader 
Ionian  artifts  at  a  mighty  price, 
Indraft  her  in  the  myfteries  of  vice, 
What  nets  to  fpread,  where  fubtle  baits  to  lay ; 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  temper'd  clay, 

ROSCOMMON. 

THE   two  following  letters  are  upon  a  fubjecVof 
very  great  importance,  though  expreffed  without 
any  air  of  gravity. 

To  the  SPECTATOR,  &c. 

'SIR, 

*  T  TAKE  the  freedom  of  afking  your  advice  in  behalf 
c  JL  °f  a  young  country  kinfwoman  of  mine  who*  is 
'  lately  come  to  town,  and  under  my  care  for  her  educa- 
'  tion.     She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  cannot  imagine  how 
4  unformed  a  creature  it  is.     She  comes  to  my.hands  juft 
'  as  nature  left  her,  half  finifhed,  and  without  any  ac- 
'  quired  improvements.     When  I  look  en  her  I  often. 
'  think  of  the  Belle  Sauvage*  mentioned  in  one  of  your 
'  Papers.     Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  help  rne  to  make  her 

*  comprehend  the  vifible  graces  of  fpeech,  and  the  dumb 
(  eloquence  of  motion  ;  for  (he  is  at  prefent  a  perfect 
'•  ftranger  to  both.     She  knows  no  way  to  exprefs  herfelf 
f  but  by  her  tongue,   and  that  always  to   fignify  her 


*  SeeSpEcr.  N°28. 
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'  meaning.     Her  eyes  ferve  her  yet  only  to  fee  with, 

*  and  me  is  utterly  a  foreigner  to  the  language  of  looks 

*  and  glances.    In  this  I  fancy  you  could  help  her  better 
'  than  any  body.     I  have  beftowed  two  months  in  teach- 
'*  ing  her  to  figh  when  fhe  is  not  concerned,  and  to  fmile 

*  when  fhe  is  not  pleafed,  and  am  afhamed  to  own  fhe 

*  makes  little  or  no  improvement.     Then  fhe  is  no  more 
'  able  now  to  walk,  than  fhe  was  to  go  at  a  year  old.    By 
'  walking  you  will  eafily  know  I  mean  that  regular,  but 

*  eafy  motion,  which  gives  our   perfons  fo  irrefiftible  a 
'grace  as  if  we  moved  to  mufick,  and  is  a  kind  of  dif- 

*  engaged  figure  ;  or,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  recitative,  dan- 

*  cing.     But  the  want  of  this  I  cannot  blame  in  her,  for 
'  I  find  ihe  has  no  ear,  and  means  nothing  by  walking 

*  but  to  change  her  place.    I  could  pardon  too  her  blufh- 

*  ing,  if  fhe  knew  how  to  carry  herfelf  in  it,  and  if  it 
€  did  not  manifeftly  injure  her  complexion. 

'  They  tell  me  you  are  a  perfon  who  have  feen  the 

*  world,  and  are  a  judge  of  fine  breeding;  which  makes 

*  me  ambitious  of  fome  inftruclions  from  you  for  herim- 

*  provement :  which  wften  you  have  favoured  me  with, 

*  I  mail  further  advife  with  you  about  the  difpofal  of  this 
'  fair  forefter  in  marriage  4  for  I  will  make  it  no  fecret 

*  to  you,  that  her  j>erfon  and  education  are  to  be  her 

*  fortune.    I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

«  CELIMENE.' 

«  SIR, 

*  TJEING  employed  by  Celimene  to  makeup  and 
'  JD  fend  to  you  her  letter,  I  make  bold  to  recommend 
*-  the  cafe  therein  mentioned  to  your  confideration,  be- 

*  caufe  ihe  and  I  happen  to  differ  a  little  in  our  notions. 

*  I,  who  arn  a  rough  man,  am  afraid  the  young  girl  is  in 

*  a  fair  way  to  be  fpoiled  :  therefore,  pray,  Mr.  SPEC- 

*  TATOR,  let  us  have  your  Opinion  of  this  fine  thing 

*  called  Fine  Breeding ;  for  I  am  afraid  it  differs  too  much 

*  from  that  plain  thing  called  Good  Breeding. 

«  Your  moft  humble  fervant.* 

*  Mr.  JOHN  HUGHES  was  the  author  of  this,  and  the  preceding 
letter.  See  alfo  N°  33,  Letter  figned  R.  B.  of  which  perhaps  he  was 
iike wile  the  writer, 

The 
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The  general  miftake  among  us  in  the  educating  our 
children,  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we  take  care  of  their: 
perfons,  and  rieglecl  their  minds  ;  in  our  fons  we  are  fo 
intent  upon  adorning  their  minds,  that  we  wholly  ne- 
glec"l  their  bodies.     It  is  from  this  that  you  Ihall  fee  a 
young  lady  celebrated  and  admired  in  all  the  aflemblies 
about  town,  when  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to  come  in 
to  a  room.     From  this  ill  management  it  arifes,  that 
we  frequently  obferve  a  man's  life  is  half  fpent  before 
he  is  taken  notice  of;  and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her 
years  is  out  of  fafhion  and  neglected.     The  boy  I  fliall 
confider  upon  fome  other  occafion,  and  at  prefent  ftick 
to  the  girl :  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  becaufe 
1  have  feveral  letters  which  complain  to  me,  that  my  fe 
male  readers  have  not  underftcod  me  for  fome  days  laft 
pafl, and  take  themfelves  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  pre 
fent  turn  of  my  writing.     When  a  girl  is  fafely  brought 
from  her  nurfe,  before  fhe   is  capable  of  forming  oner 
fimple  notion  of  any  thing  in  life,  fhe  is  delivered  to 
the  hands  of  her  dancing- matter;    and  with    a  collar 
round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is  taught  a  fantaf- 
tical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced  to  a  particular  way 
of  holding  her   head,  heaving  her  bread,  and  moving 
with  her  whole  body  ;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  never 
having  an   hufband,  if  fhe  fteps,  looks,  or  moves  awry. 
This  gives  the  young  lady  wonderful  workings  of  ima 
gination,  what  is  to  pafs  between  her  and  this  huiLand, 
that  fne   is  every  moment  told    of,  and  for  whom  flie 
feems   to  be  educated.     Thus  her  fancy  is  engaged  to 
turn  all  her  endeavours  to  the  ornament  of  her  perfon,  as 
what  muft  determine  her  good  and  ill  in  this  life  ;  and 
fhe  naturally  thinks,   if  fhe  is  tall  enough,  fhe  is  wife 
enough  for  any  thing  for  which  her  education   makes 
her  think  frie  is  defigned.     To  make   her  an  agreeable 
perfon  is  the  main  purpofe  of  her  parents ;  to  that  is  all 
their  cofts*  to  that  all  their  care  directed  ;  and  from  this 
general  folly  x>f  parents  we  owe  our  prefent  numerous 
race  of  coquettes.     Thefe  reflections  puzzle  me,  when  I 
think  of  giving  my  advice  on   the  fubjecl  of  managing 
the  wild  thing  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  my  co'rrefpon- 
dent.     But  fure  there  is  a  middle  way  to  be  followed  ; 
the  management  of  a  young  lady's  perfon  is  not  to  be 
N  3  overlooked,.. 
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overlooked,  but  the  erudition*  of  her  mind  is  much  more 
to  be  regarded.  According  as  this  is  managed,  you  will 
fee  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  of  the  body,  or  the  bo 
dy  exprefs  the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of  motion  ima,- 
ginable  ;  but  her  eyes  are  fo  chaftifed  with  the  fimplicity 
and  innocence  of  her  thoughts,  that  me  raifes  in  her 
beholders  admiration  and  good-will,  but  no  loofe  hope 
or  wild  imagination.  The  true  art  in  this  cafe  is,  To 
make  the  mind  and  body  improve  together;  and  if  pof- 
fible,  to  make  gefture  follow  thought,  and  not  let  thought 
be  employed  upon  gefture.  R*. 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Salt  are  elegantius  quam  necejje  eft  probee,          Salluftt 
Too  fine  a  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman* 

LUCIAN,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  a  phi- 
lofopher  chiding  his  friend  for  his  being  a  lover  of 
dancing,  and  a  frequenter  of  balls.  The  other  under 
takes  the  defence  of  his  favourite  diverfion,  which,  he 
fays,  was  at  firft  invented  by  the  goddefs  Rhea,  and  pre- 
ferved  the  life  of  Jupiter  himfelf,  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  father  Saturn.  He  proceeds  to  mew,  tjiat  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  greateft  men  in  all  ages  ^-that  Ho 
mer  calls  Merion  zfine  dancer  \  and  fays,  that  the  grace 
ful  mein  and  great  agility  which  he  had  acquired  by 
that  exercife,  diftinguilhed  him  above  the  reft  in  the  ar 
mies  both  of  Gree'-  sand  Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhns  gained  more  reputation  by  in 
venting  the  dance  which  is  called  after  his  name,  than  by 
all  his  other  adions  .:.  that  the  Lacedemonians,  who- 
were  the  braveft  people  in  Greece,  gave  great  encou 
ragement  to  this  diverfion,  and  made  their  Hormus  (a- 

*  Erudition  feems  to  be  ufcd  here  in  an  uncommon  fenfe,  for  culti 
vation  or  inftru&ion, 

dance 
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dance  much  refembling  the  French  Brawl)  famous  over  all 
Afia :  that  there  were  ftill  extant  fome  Theflalian  fla 
tties  creeled  to  the  honour  of  their  beft  dancers  :  and  that 
he  wondered  how  his  brother  philofopher  could  declare 
himfelf  againft  the  opinions  of  thofe  two  perfons,  whom 
he  profefled  fo  much  to  admire,  Homer  and  Hefiod ; 
the  latter  of  which  compares  valour  and  dancing  toge 
ther,  and  fays,  That  "  the  gods  have  beftowed  fortitude 
*'  on  fome  men,  and  on  others  a  difpofition  for  dancing. 

Laltly,  he  puts  him  in  minJ  that  Socrates,  (who,  in 
the  judgment  of  Apollo,  was  the  wifeft  of  men)  was 
not  only  a  profeiTed  admirer  of  this  exercife  in  others, 
but  learned  it  himfelf  when  he  was  an  old  imn. 

The  morofe  philofopher  is  fo  much  afFefted  by  thefe 
and  fome  other  authorities,  that  he  becomes  a  convert  t'.i 
his  friend,  and  defires  he  \vould  take  him  with  him  whea 
he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

I  love  to  flicker  myfelf  under  the  examples  of  great 
men  ;  and,  I  think,  I  have  fufficiently  (hewed  that  it  is 
not  below  the  dignity  of  thefe  my  Speculations  to  take 
notice  of  the  following  letter,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  feat 
me  by  fome  fubftanthl  tradesman  absut  'Change. 

<  S  I  R , 

*  T  AM  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an  honeft  induftry  in 
'  JL  the  \vorld  have  acquire d  enough  to  give  mychil- 
'  dren  a  liberal  education,   though  I  was  an  utter  ftran- 

*  ger  to  it  myfelf.     My  eldeft  daughter,  a  girl  of  fix- 
'  teen,  has  for  fome  time  been   under  the   tuition  of 
<  Monfieur  Rigadoon,  a  dancing-mafter  in  the  city  ;  and 

*  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  and  her  mother  to  go  laft 

*  night  to  one  of  his  balls.     I  muft  own  to  you,  Sir, 
r  that  having  never  beea  at  any  fuch  place  before,  I  was 
f  very  much  pleafed  and  furprifed  with  that  part  of  his 
'  entertainment  which  he  called  French  dancing.  There 
r  were  feveral  young  men  and  women,  whofe  limbs  feem- 
'<  ed  to  have  no  other  motion,  but  purely  what  the  mu- 

*  fick  gave  them.     After  this  part  was  over,  they  began 

*  a  diverfion  which  they  call  country  dancing,  andwhere- 
'  in  there  were  alfo  fome  things  not  difagreeable,  and 

*  divers  emblematical  figures^  compofed,  as  I  gucfs*  bjf 

*  wife  men,  for  the  inftrucYion  of  youth. 

N  4  *  Among 
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*  Among  the  reft,  I  obferved  one,  which,  I  think,  they 

*  call  Hunt  the  Squirrel,  in  which  while  the  woman  flies 

*  the  man  purfues  her  ;  but  as  Toon  as  fhe  turns,  he  runs 

*  away,  and  fhe  is  obliged  to  follow. 

*  The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I  think,  very  aptly  re- 
'  commend  modefty  and  difcretion  to  the  female  fex. 

*  But  as  the  bed  inftitutions  are  liable  to  corruptions , 

*  fo,  Sir,  1  muft  acquaint  you,  that  very  great  abufes  are 
4  crept  into  this  entertainment.    I  was  amazed  to  fee  my 
'  girl  handed   by,  and  handing  young  fellows  with  fo 
•'  much  familiarity  ;  and  I  could  not  have  thought  it  had 
'  been  in  the  child.    They  very  often  made  ufe  of  a  moft 

*  impudent  and   lafcivious  ftep  called  fetttngy    which  I 

*  know  not  how  to  defcribe  to  you,  but  by  telling  you 

*  that  it  is  the   very  reverfe  of  lack  to  bnd.     At  laft  an 
1  impudent  young  dog  bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance  call- 

*  ed  Moll  Pately,  and  after  having  made  two  or  three  ca- 

*  pers,   ran  to  his  partner,  locked  his  arms  in  hers,   and 
'  whifked  her  round  cleverly  above  ground  in    fuch  a 

*  manner,  that  I,  who  fat  upon  one  of  the  lowed  benches, 
'  faw  further  above  her  fhoe  than  I  can  think  fit  to  ac- 
'  quaint  you  with.   I  could  no  longer  endure  thofe  enor- 

*  mities ;  wherefore  juft  as  my  girl  was  going  to  be  made 
'  a  whirligig,  I  ran  in,  feized  on  the  child,  and  carried 
'  her  home. 

*  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool.     I  fijp. 
r  pofe  this  diverfion  might  be  at  firft  invented  to  keep  up 
'  a  good  underftanding  between  young  men  and  wcmen, 

*  andfo  far  I  am  not  againft  it ;  but  I  mall  never  allow  of 

*  thefe  things.     I  know  not  what  you  will  fay  to  this 

*  cafe  at  prefent,  but  am  fure  that  had  you  been  with 
c /ne,  you  would  have  feen  matter  of  great  Speculation. 

*  I  am, 

*  Yours,  &c.'- 

I  muft  confefs  I  anuafraid  that  my  correfpondent  had 
too  much  reafon  to  be  a  little  out  of  humour  at  the 
treatment  of  his  daughter,  but  I  conclude  that  he  would 
have  been  much  more  fo,  had  he  feen  one  of  .thofe  fcrffing 
dances,  in  which  WILL  HONEYCOMB  afTures  me  they  are 
obliged  to  dwell  almoft  a  minute  on  the  fair  one's  lips, 

or 
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Or  they  will  be  too  quick  for  the  mufick,  and  dance  quite 
out  ot  time. 

I  am   not  able,   however,  to  give   my  final   fentence* 
againft  this  diverfion ;   and  am   of  Mr.  Cowley's  opi 
nion,  that   fo  much  of  dancing,  at  leaft,  as  belongs  to 
the  behaviour  and  an  handfome  carnage  of  the  body,  is 
extremely  ufeful,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary. 

We  generally  form  fuch  ideas  of  people  at  firft  fight, 
as  we  are  hardly  ever  perfuaded  to  lay  afide  afterwards : 
for  this  reafon,  a  man  would  wifli  to  have  nothing  dif- 
agreeable  or  uncomely  in  his  approaches,  and  to  be  able 
to  enter  a  room  with  a  good  grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  little 
rules  of  good-breeding,  gives  a  man  fome  aflurance,  and 
makes  him  eafy  in  all  companies.  For  want  of  this,  I 
havefeen  a  profeiTor  of  a  liberal  fcience  at  a  lofs  to  fa- 
lute  a  lady  ;  and  a  moft  excellent  mathematician-  not 
able  to  determine  whether  he  mould  Hand  or  fit  while 
my  lord  drank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  bufmefs  of  a  dancing-mafter  to-  regu-* 
late  thefe  matters;  though  I  take  it  to  be  a  juft  obfer- 
vation,  that  unlefs  you  add  fomething  of  your  own  to> 
what  thefe  fine  gentlemen  teach  you,  and  which  they  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  themfelves,  you  will  much  fuoner 
get  the  character  of  an  affeded;  fop,  than  of  a-. well- bred* 
man.. 

As  for  country -dancing^  it  muft  indeed  be  confefled  that" 
the  great  familiarities  between  the  two  fexes  on -this  oc- 
cafion   may  fometimes  produce  very  dangerous  confe- 
quences  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  few  ladies  hearts 
are  fo  obdurate  as  not  to  be  melted  by  the  charms  of  mu- 
fick,  the  force  of  motion,  and'an  handfome  young  .fellow,, 
who  is  continually  playing  before  their  eyes, .and  con»- 
vmcing  them  that  he  has  the  perfect  ufe  of  all  his  limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular  invention- 
of  our  own  country,  and  as  every  one  is- more  or  lefs  a» 
proficient  in  it,  I  would  not  difcountenance  it;  but  ra 
ther  fuppofe  it  may  be  praclifed  innocently  by  others>s 
as  well  as  myfelf,  who  am  often  partner  to  my  lane.— 
lady's  eldeft  daughter. 

N  POSTSCRIPT^ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  good-  charader  of  the  collection  of 
pictures  which  is  to  be  expofed  to  fale  on  Friday  next-; 
and  concluding  from  the  following  letter  that  the  per- 
fon  who  collected  them  is  a  man  of  HO  unelegant  tafte;  I 
will  be  fo  much  his  friend  as  to  publifh  it,  provided  the 
reader  will  only  look  upon  it  as  filling  up  the  place  of- 
an  adverti fement. 

From  the  three  Chairs  in  the  Piazza,  Covent-Garden, 

'  SIR,  <Mayi6,.i7H. 

S  you  are  SPECTATOR,  I  think  we,  who  make 
.  it  our  bufinefs  to  exhibit  any  thing  to  publick 
•*•  view,  ought  to  apply  ourfelves  to  you  for  your  appro- 

*  bation.     I  have  travelled  Europe  to-furnifh  out  a  mow 
'  for  you,  and  have  brought  with  me  what  has  been  ad- 

*  mired  in  every  country  through  which  I  pafled.     You 

*  have  declared   in  many  Papers,  that  your  greateft  de.- 

*  lights  are  thofe  of  the  eye,  which  I  do  not  doubt  but  1:' 

*  fhall  gratify  with  as  beautiful  objects  as  yours  ever  be- 

*  held.     If  caftles,  forefts,  ruins,  fine  women-,  and  grace- 
«  ful  men,  can  pleafe  you>  I  dare  promife  you  much  fa- 

*  tisfaftion,  if  you  will  appear  at  my  auction  on  Friday 
«  next.     A  fight  is,  I  fuppofe,  as  grateful  to  a  SPECTA- 
«  TOR,  as  a  treat  to  another  perfen,  and  therefore, I  hops 

*  vou  will  pardon  this  invitation  from, v 

*  SIR,  Y.our  moft  obedient  hunrble  fervant^ 
X*;  '  J.  GRAHAM.' 

*  By  Mr.  E.  BUDGE-LI*     See  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  N?  555., 

AD  V  E  R  T  IS  E  M  E  N  T. 

*  Mr.  PINKETHMA.N'S  Pantheon,  or  the  Temple  of  Heathen 
Gods,  the  work  of  feveral  years,  confifting  of  five  pidures,  the  contri 
vance  and  painting  of  which  is  beyond  expreffion  admirable.  '1  he  fi 
gures,  above  one  hundred,  move  their  heads,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers  fo 
exactly  in  what -they  perform,  fetting  one  foot  before  another  like  liv 
ing  creatures,  that  it  deferves  to  be  elteemed  the  greateft  wonder  of  the 
sge.  In  the  Little  Pwzza,  Covent-Garden,  Paige  is,  6d.  j  is.  and 
jhe  lo\veft  6d. 

Friday, 
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N°  68          Friday/ May  18,  1711. 

JYw  duo  turbafumus  -  Ovid.  Met.  i.  3  5£» 

We  two  are  a  multitude. 

ONE  would  thirA    that   the  larger  the  company  is- 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of 
thoughts  and  fubjeds  would  be  ftarted  in  difcourfe  ;"  but 
inftead  of  this,  we   find    that  converfation  is  never  fo 
much  ftraitened  and  confined  as  in  numerous  aflemblies.  - 
"When  a  multitude  meet  together  on  any  fubjeft  of  dif 
courfe,  their  debates  are  taken  -up  chiefly  with  forms  and 
general   pofitions ;  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  con-, 
traded  aflembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally- 
runs  upon  the  weather,  -fafhions,  news,  and  the  like  pub- 
lick  topicks.     In  proportion  as  converfation  gets  into 
clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  defcends  into  particulars, 
and  grows  more  free  and  communicative  :  but  the  moft 
open,  inftruc"Uve>  and  unreferved  difcourfe,  is  that  which- 
p.afles  between  two  perfons  who  are  familiar  and  inti 
mate  friends.     On  thefe  occafions,  a  man  gives  a  loofe- 
to  every  paffion   and  every  thought  that  is  uppermoft, 
difcovers  his  moft  retired  opinions  of  perfons  and  things, - 
tries  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  his  fentiments,  andex- 
pofes  kis  whole  foul  to  the  examination  of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  firft  who  obferved,.  that  friendihip  im-  • 
proves  happinefs  and  abates  mifery,  by  the  doubling  of 
our  joy,  and  dividing  of  our  grief;  a  thought  "in  which 
he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  effayers  upon   friend-  - 
fhip,  that  have  written  fmce  his  time.     Sir  Francis  Bacon  -« 
has  finely  defcribed  other  advantages,    or,   as  he  calls  > 
them,  fruits  of  friendfhip  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  fub- 
je<5l  of  morality  which  has  been  better  handled  and  more 
cxhaufted  than  this.  Among  the  feveral  fine  things  which 
have  been  fpoken  of  it,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to'quote  fome 
out  of  a  very  ancient  author,   whofe  book  would  be  re 
garded  by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  moft  ihining; 
K  6 
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traces  of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the 
name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  phi- 
lofoper;  I  mean  the  little  apocryphal  treatife,  intitled 
The  rwifdcm  of  the  Son  of  Simch.  How  finely  has  he  de 
fcribed  the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an  obliging  and 
affable  behaviour  !  And  laid  down  that  precept,  which  a 
late  excellent  author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  '  '1  hat 
*  we  ihould  have  many  well-wifhers,  but  few  friends.' 
"  Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends ;  and  a  fair- 
**  fpeaking  tongue  will  increafe  kind  greetings.  Be  in 
M  peace  with  many,  neverthelefs  have  but  one  counfellor. 
"  of  a  thoufand*."  W7hh  what  prudence  does  he  cau 
tion  us  in  the  choice  of  our  friends !  And  with  what 
itrokes  of  nature  (I  could  almoft  fay  of  humour)  has  he 
'  defcribed  the  behaviour  of  a  treacherous  and  felf-intc- 
refted  friend !  "  If  th©u  wouldeft  get  a  friend,  prove 
ft  him  firft,  and  be  not  hafty  to  credit  him  :  for  fome 
*'  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occafion,  and  will  not 
"  abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend, 
**  who  being  turned  to  enmity  and  ftrifer  will  difcover 
*'  thy  reproach/'  Again,  "  Some  friend  is  a  compa- 
**  nion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day* 
"  of  thy  afiJiftion  :  but  in  thy  profperity  he  will  be  as 
M  thyfelf,  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  fervants.  If  thou 
"  be  brought  low  he  will  be  againft  thce,  and  hide  him- 
*f  felf  from  thy  facei."  What  can  be  more  ftrong  and- 
pointed  than  the  following  verfe  ?  «*  Separate  thyfelf 
**  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends." 
In  the  next  words  he  paiticularifes  one  of  thofe  fruits 
©f  friendfhip  which  is>  defcribed  atleEgth  by  the  tvvo  fa 
mous  authors  above-mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general 
elogiumof  friendmip,  which  is  very  juft  as  well  as  very 
foblime.  "  A  faithful  friend  is  a  ftrong  defence ;  and 
**  he  that  hath  found  fuch  an  one,  hath  found  a  treafure. 
*'  Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  ex- 
"  cellcncy  is  unvaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  me- 
"  dicine  of  life  ^  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  mall  find 
"  him.  Whofo  feareth  the  Lord  (hall  di reft  his  friend- 
*4  fhip  anght  j  for  as  he  is,  fo  (hall  his  neighbour  (that 
"•  is  his  friend)  be  alfo  J..  I  do  not  remember  to  have 

*  Ectliw  vii.  5,  6.     f  Ibid.  vi. .7  &•  fe^.     ^  Ibid.  15 — 18. 

met 
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met  with  any  faying  that  has  pleafed  me  more  than  that 
of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  evprefs  the 
efficacy  offriendfhip  in  healing  the  pains  and  anguifh 
which  natvi rally  cleave  to  our  exiftence  in  this  world  ; 
and  am  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  turn  in  the  laft 
fentence,  that  a  virtuous  man  (hall  as  a  blefling  meet 
with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himfelf.  There  is 
another  faying  in  the  fame  anthor,  which  would  have- 
been  very  much  admired  in  an- heathen  writer  :  "  For- 
((  fake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is  not  comparable 
"  to  him  :  a  new  friend  is  as  new  wine  ;  when  it  is  old 
"  thou  (halt  drink  it  with  pleafure*.  With  what 
itrength  of  allufion,  and  force  of  thought,  has  he  de- 
fcribed  the  breaches  and  violations  of  friendfhip  ? 
'•'  Whofo  cafteth  a  ftone  at  the  birds  frayeth  them,  away  ; 
"  and  he  that  upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendfliip. 
*'  Though  thou  draweft  a  fword  at  a  friend,  yet  defpair 
"  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  favour.  If  thou 
*'  haft  opened  thy  mouth  againft  thy  friend  fear  not,  for 
*<  there  may  be  a  reconciliation  ;  except  for  upbraiding, 
ft  or  pride,  or  difclofing  of  fecrets,  or  a  treacherous 
"  wound ;  for,  for  thefe  things  every  friend  will  de- 
"  parth"  We  may  obferve  in-  this  and  feveral  other 
precepts  in  this  author,  thofe  little  familiar  inftances 
and  illuft rations  which  are  fo  much  admired  in  the  moral 
writings  of  Horace  and  Epicletus.  There  are  very, 
beautiful  inftances  of  this  nature  in  the  following  paf- 
fages,  which  are  likewife  written  upon  the  fame  fubjecl :, 
"  Whofo  difcovereth  fecrets,  lofeth  his  credit,  and  (hall 
"  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and 
"  be  faithful  unto  him ;  but  if  thou  bewrayed  his  fe- 
"  c^pts,  follow  no  more  after  him  :  for  as  a  man  hath 
"  deftroyed  his  enemy,  fo  haft  thou  lofl  the  love  of  thy 
"  friend ;  as  one  that  letteth  a.  bird  go  out  of  his  hand, 
"  fo  haft  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  (halt  not  get  him 
«'  again  :  follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too  far 
«*  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fnarei  As  for  a 
"  wound  it  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there 
*'  may  be  a  reconciliation  ;  but  he  that  bewrayeth  fe- 
«  crets,  is  without  hope  J." 

*  Ecclus  jx,  i.o.    i  Ibid.  ao>  21,  22.  f  Ibid,  xxvii.  16,  &feqq. 

Among 
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Among  the  feveral  qualifications  of  a  good  friend, 
this-  wife  man  has  very  juftly  fingled  out  conftancy  and 
faithfulnefs  as  the  principal :  To  the/e,  others  have  add 
ed  virtue,  knowledge,  diferetion,  equality  in  age  and 
fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it,  Morum  com/tas,  a  plea- 
fantnefs  of  temper.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  up 
on  fuch  anexhaufted  fubjeft,  I  ihoald  join  to  thefe  other 
qualifications  a  certain  equability  or  evennefs  of  beha 
viour.  A  man  often  contracts  a  friendftiip  with  one 
whom  perhaps  he  does  not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  con- 
verfation ;  when  on  a  fudden  fome  latent,  ill-humour 
breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he  never  difcovered  or  fu- 
fpe&ed  at  his  firft  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him. 
There  are  feveral  perfons  who  in  fome  certain  periods 
of  their  lives  are  inexpreflibly  agreeable,  and  in  others  as 
odious  and  deteftable.  Martial  has  given  us  a  very  pretty- 
picture  of  one  of  this  fpecieSj  in  the  following  epigram  :- 

Difficitis,  facility  jucundus,  acerbus  es  Idem, 

Nee  tecum  poflum-  <vi-uere,  nee  fine  te.       Epig.  xlvii  .•  1 2 , 

- '    '   >  - 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  fuch  a  touchy,. tefty,  pleafant  fellow; 
Haft  fo  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  fpleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a  frlend- 
fTiip  with  one,  who  by  thefe  changes  and  viciflitudes  of 
humour  is  fometimes  amiable,  and  fomctimes  odious  : 
and  as  moil  men  are  at  fome  times  in  an  admirable 
frame  .and  difpofition  of  mind,  it  fho.uld  be  one  of  the 
greateft  tafks  of  wifdom  to  kc^p  ourfelvcs  well  when  v\e 
are  fo,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agreea 
ble  part  of  our  character.  C*. 
*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Chelfe/n, 

ADVERTISEMENT.  At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dmry  Lane,  en 
Friday,  May  18,  the  Tragedy  of  CEEJlPUS.  CEdipus  by  Mr.  Powell, 
Adrailus  by  Mr.  Booth,  Creon  by  Mr.  Keene,  Harmon  by  Mr.  Mills, 
Tereftas  by  Mr.  Boman,  Phcrbas  hy  Mr.  .Hulband,  JEgeon  by  Mr. 
Cory,  Ghoftby  Mr.  Eltington,  the  Four  Citizens  by  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Norris,  Mr.  Bufiock,  and  Mr.  Peck  ;  Jocatta  by  Mrs.  Knight,  Euri- 

dice  by   Mrs  Bradihavv Note,  The  tickets  that  were  given  out  for 

the  ROVER  will  be  taken  for  this  play. 

Saturday, 
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- 

Hie  fegctes,  illlc  <v  eniunt  felicius  uvte  :  ' 

Arborei  foetus  alibi,  atque  injuffaevirefcunt 

Gramina.     Nonne<videsy  croceos-ut  *Jmolus  odoresty 

India  mittit  ebur,  molles  fua  thura  Sabaei  ! 

At  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum>  -virofaque  Pontus* 

Caftorea,  Elia  dum  palmas  =Ej>irus  equarum  ? 

Continue  has  leges  ,  <eternaque  fcedera  certis 

Impofuit  natura  loch  --  Virg.  Georg.  i.  54* 

This  ground  "with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  fuitsj, 

That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits  ; 

A  fourth  with  grafs,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground  ; 

Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  faffron  crown'd  ;  .       ^f: 

India  black  ebon,  and  white  iv'ry  bears  ;  . 

And  foft  Idume  weeps  her  od'rous  tears  : 

Thus  Pontus  fends  her  beaver  ftones  from  far  3  : 

And  naked  Spaniards  temper  fteel  for  war: 

Epirus  for  th*  Elean  chariot  i>  reeds 

(In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  running  -ileeds.  - 

This  is  th*  original  contracl  ;  thefe  the  laws 

Impos'd  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  caufe. 


THERE  is  no  place  in  the  town  which'  I  fo  much 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives 
nae  a  fecret  fatisfaftion,  and  in  fomemeafure-gratifies  my 
vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englimman,  to  fee  fo  rich  anaflembly 
of  countrymen  and  foreigners,  confulting  together  upon- 
the  private  bulinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  me 
tropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  ,  for  the  whole  earth.  I 
rauft  confefs  I  look  upon  high-change  to  be  a  great 
council,  in  which  all  confiderable  nations  have  their  re- 
prefentatives.  Factors  in  the  trading  world  are  what 
ambaffadors  are  in  the  politick  world  ;  they  negotiate 
affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  correfpon* 
dence  between  thofe  wealthy  focieties  of  men  that  are 

divided 
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divided  from  one  another  by  feas  and  oceans,  or  live  on 
the  different  extremities  of  a  continent-  I  have  often 
been  pleafed  to  hear  difputes  adjufted  between  an  inha 
bitant  of  Japan,  and  an  alderman  of  London,  or  to  fee  a 
fubjecl:  of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  league  with 
one  of  the  Czar  of  Mufeovy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
in  mixing  with  thefe  feveral  nrinifters-  of  commerce,  as 
they  are  diftinguimed  by  their  different  walks  and  diffe 
rent  languages.  Sometimes  I  am  juftled  among  a  body 
of  Armenians  j  fometimes  I  am  loft  in  a  crowd  of  Jews  ; 
and  fomctlmea  make  one  in  a  groupe  of  Dutchmen.  I 
am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman  at  different  times ;  or 
rather  fancy  myfelf  like  the  old  phiiofopher,  who  upon 
being  afked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied,  That  he 
was  a  citizen  <af  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufy  multitude  of 
people,  I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but  my  friend  Sir 
ANDREW,  who  often  fmiles  upon  me  as  he  fees  me 
buttling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the  fame  time  connives  at 
my  pre(ence  without  taking  further  notice  of  me. 
There  is  indeed  a'  merchant  of  Egypt,  who  jiift  knows 
me  by  fight,  :having  formerly  remitted  me  fome  money 
to  Grand  Cairo;  but  as  I  am  not  verfed  in  the  modern: 
Coptick,  our  conferences  go  no  further  than  a  bow  and 
a  grimace. 

This  grand  fcene  of  bufinefs  gives  me  an  infinite  va 
riety  of  folid  and  fubftantial  entertainments.  As  I  am 
a  great  lover  of  mankind,,  my  heart  naturally  overflows 
with  pleafure  at  the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy  mul 
titude,  infomuch  that  at  many  pnblick  folemnitiesl  can- 
fcot  forbear  exprefling  my  joy  with  tears  that  have  ilolen 
down  my  cheeks.  For  ihis  reafon  I  am  wonderfully 
delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their 
own  private  fortunes,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting, 
the  publick  ftock  ;  or  in  other  words,  raifing  eltates  for 
their  own  families,  by  bringing  into  their  country  what 
ever  is  wanting,  and  carry  ing  out  of  it  whatever  is  fuper- 
fluous. 

Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  dilTe- 
minate  her  bleilings  among  the  ditlerent  regions  of  the^ 
world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourfe  and  traf- 
fick  among  mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the  feveral  parts 
«f  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  dependence  upon  one 

another,,. 
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another,  and  be  united  together  by  their  common  inte- 
reft.  Almoft  every  degree  produces  fomething  peculiar 
to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the 
fauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected 
by  the  products  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  infufion  of  a  Chi 
na  plant  is  fweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane. 
The  Philippick  iflands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European 
bowls.  The  fmgle  drefs  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often 
the  product  of  an  hundred  climates.  The  muff  and  the 
fan  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  fcarf  is  fent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet 
from  beneath  the  pole.  7'he  brocade  petticoat  rifes  out 
of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of 
the  bowels  of  Indoftan. 

If  we  confider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  profpeft, 
without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce, 
what  a  barren  uncomfortable  fpot  of  earth  falls  to  our 
lhare!  Natural  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows 
originally  among  us,  befides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and 
pjg-nuts,  with  other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature  ;  that 
our  climate  of  itfelf,  and  without  the  affiftance  of  art, 
can  make  no  farther  advances  towards  a  plumb  than  to  a 
floe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  a  perfection  than 
a  crab  :  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apri 
cots,  and  cherries,  are  Grangers  among  us,  imported  in 
different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  Englim  gardens  j 
and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and.  fall  away  into 
the  tram  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  ne 
glected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  fun 
and  foil.  Nor  has  traffick  more  enriched  our  vegeta 
ble  world,  than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature 
among  us.  Our  fhips  are  laden  with  the  harveft  of  every 
climate.  Our  tables  are  ftored  with  fpices,  arid  oils,  and 
wines.  Our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  China, 
and  adorned  with  the  workmanlhip  of  Japan.  Our 
morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotefl  cor 
ners  of  the  earth.  We  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of 
America,  and  repofe  ourfelves  under  Indian  canopies. 
My  friend  Sir  ANDREW  calls  the  vineyards  of  France 
our  gardens  ;  the  fpice-iflands,  our  hot-beds;  the  Per- 
fians  our  filk-weavers,  and  the  Chinefe  our  potters. 
Nature  indeed  furnifhes  us  with  the  bare  neceflaries  of 

life, 
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life,  but  trarnck  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  ufe-- 
ful,  and  at  thefrme  time  fupplies  us  with  every  thing 
that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft 
part  of  this  our  happinefs,  that  whilft  we  enjoy  the  re- 
moteft  products  of  the  north  and  fouth,  we  are  free  from 
thofe  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth  ; 
that  our  eyes  are  refrefhed  with  trie  green  fields  of  Bri 
tain,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  palates  are  feafted  with 
fruits  that  rife  between  the  tropicks. 

For  thefe  reafons  there  are  not  more  ufeful  memberr 
in  a  commonweahh  than  merchants*  They  knit  man 
kind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  good  offices, 
diuTibute  the  gifts  of  nature7  "find  worlTfor  the  poor, 
add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great. 
Our  Englifli  merchant,  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  coun 
try  into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for  rubies.  The 
Mahometans  are  clothed  in  our  Britifh  manufacture,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  with  the 
fleeces  of  our  fhcep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  change,  I  have  often  fan 
cied  one  of  our  old  kings  Handing  in  perfon,  where  he 
is  reprefented  in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
wealthy  concourfe  of  people  with  which  that  place  is 
every  day  filled.  In  this  cafe,  how  would  he  be  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Europe  fpoken  in  this 
little  fpot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  fee  fo  many 
private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  hnve  been  the  vaf- 
fals  of  fome  powerful  baron,  negociating  like  princes 
for  greater  fums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  royal  treafury!  Trade,  without  enlarging 
the  Britifh  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional 
empire.  It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made 
our  landed  eftates  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  acceflion  of  other  eftates 
as  valuable  as  the'lan'ds  themfelves.  G*. 

*  *   By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  Cbelfe*. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  Compleat  fets  of  this  Paper  for  the  month 
of  April,  are  to  be  fold  by  Mr.  Graves,  St  James's  Street;  Mr.  Lewis, 
at  Tom's  Coffee-Houfe  ;  Mr.  Lillie,  at  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Build 
ings  ;  Mr.  Sanger,  at  the  Temple  Gate  ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  near  the  Church 
in  the  Temple  ;  Mr.  Knapton,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard  ;  Mr.  Round, 
in  Exchange  Alley  ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  Warwick  Lane;  where  alf« 
may  be  had  thofc  for  the  month  of  March. 

Monday* 
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Interdum  vulgus  reflurn  <videt.  Hor.  I  Ep.  ii.  63* 

Sometimes  the  vulgar  fee  and  judge  aright. 

WHEN  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in 
hearing  the  fongs  and  fables  that  are  come  from 
father  to  ion,  and  are  moft  in  vogue  among  the  common 
people  of  the  countries  through  which  I  pajled  ;  for  it 
is  impoffible  that  any  thing  fhould  be  univerfally  tafted 
and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the 
rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  fome  peculiar 
aptnefc  to  pleafe  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man.  Human 
nature  is  the  fame  in  all  reafonable  creatures  ;  and  what 
ever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amongft 
readers  of  all  qualities  and  conditions.  Moliere,  as  we 
are  told  by  Monfieur  Boileau,  ufed  to  read  all  his  come 
dies  to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  houfekeeper,  as  me 
fat  with  him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-corner  ;  and 
could  foretell  the  fuscefs  of  his  play  in  the  theatre,  from 
the  reception  it  met  at  his  fire-fide  :  for  he  tells  us  the 
audience  always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never 
failed  to  laugh  in  the  fame  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  mews  the  eflential  and 
inherent  perfection  of  iimplicity  of  thought*,  above  that- 
\vhich  1  call  theGothick  manner  in  writing,  than  this* 
that  the  firft  pleafes  all  kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter 
only  fuch  as  have  formed  to  themfelves  a  wrong  artificial 
tafte  upon  little  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigram. 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  fo  far  as  the  language  of  their 
poems  is  underftood,  will  pleafe  a  reader  of  plain  com 
mon  fenfe,  who  would  neither  relifh  nor  comprehend  art- 
epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cowley  :  fo,  on  the 
contrary,  an  ordinary  fong  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight 


*  See  DENNIS'S  "  Original  Let.  fam.  mor.  &  cat.    8vo. 
"  p.  166,  &  feq."     Letter  to  Henry  Cromwell,  Efij.  on  "  Simplicity: 
**  in  Poetical  Compofition." 

Of 
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of  the  common  people,  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  all  fuch  rea 
ders  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by 
their  affectation  or  ignorance  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain, 
becaufe  the  fame  paintings,  of  nature,  which  recommend 
it  to  the  moil- ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beautiful  to 
the  mod  refined. 

The  old  fong  of  Chevy-Chafe  is  the  favourite  ballad 
of  the  common  people  of  England,  and  Ben  Jonfon  ufed 
to  fay  he  had  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than  of 
all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  difcourfe  of  po 
etry,  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  following  words :  "  I  never 
heard  the  old  fong  of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and 
yet  it  is  fungby  forrre  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  ftile  ;  which  being  fo  evil  apparelled 
in  .the  duft  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would 
it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pin- 
"  dar  ?'*  For  my  own  part,  1  am  fo  profeffed  nn  admirer 
of  this  antiquated  fong,  that  I  fhall  give  my  reader  a 
critique  upon  it,  without  any  further  apology  for  fo 
d<pg. 

•The  greateft  modern  criticks  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  That  an  heroick  poem  mould  be  founded  upon 
fome  important  precept  of  morality,  adapted  to  the 
eonftitution  of  the  country  in  which  the  \ <o< -t  writes.. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this  view. 
As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many  governments,  who 
fuffered  very  much  among  themfelves,  and  gave  the 
Perfian  emperor,  who  was  their  common  enemy,  many 
advantages  over  them  by  their  mutual  jealoufies  andani- 
,mofities,  Homer*,  ia  order  to  eftablifh  among  them  an 
union,  which  was  fo  neceflary  for  their  fafety,  grounds 
his  poem  upon  the  difcords  of  the  feveral  Grecian 
princes  who  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy  againft  art 
Afiatick  prince,  and  the  feveral  advantages  which  the 
eaemy  gained  by  fuch  their  difcords.  At  the  time  the 
poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was  written,  the  diflenfions 

*  This  anachronifm  with  refpeft  to  Homer  cannot  efcape  notice. 
SeeSpECT.  Vol.  Y.  N°  327.  Homer  flourifhed  850  years  before 
the  Chriltian  aera,  and  according  to  others  980,  which  calculation 
places  him  near  the  age  of  Solomon,  agreeably  to  what  is  fa  id  N°327. 

of 
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of  the  Barons*,  who  were  then  fo  many  petty  princes, 
ran  very  high,  whether  they  quarrelled  among  them- 
felves,  or  with  their  neighbours,  and  produced  unfpeak- 
able  calamities  to  the  country.  The  poet,  to  deter  men 
from  fuch  unnatural  contentions,  defcribes  a  bloody  bat 
tle  and  dreadful  fcene  of  death,  occafioned  by  the  mu 
tual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  Englifh 
and  Scotch  nobleman.  That  he  defigned  this  for  the 
inftruclion  of  his  poem,  we  may  learn  from  his  four  laft 
lines,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  modern  trage 
dians,  he  draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers. 

God  fave  the  King,  and  blefs  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  ceafe. 

The  next  point  obferved  by  the  greateft  heroick  poets, 
hath  been  to  celebrate  perfons  and  aclions  which  dp  ho 
nour  to  their  country :  thus  Virgil's  hero  was  the  founder 
of  Rome,  Homer's  a  prince  of  Greece  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statius,  who  were  both  Ro 
mans,  might  be  juftly  derided  for  having  chofen  the 
expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Wars  of 
Thebes,  for  the  fubjecls  of  their  Epick  writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an  hero  In 
his  own  country,  but  raifes  the  reputation  of  it  by  fevc- 
ral  beautiful  incidents.  The  Englifh  are  the  firft  who 
take  the  field,  and  the  laft  who  quit  it.  The  Englifli 

*  There  is  a  fimilar  chronological  inaccuracy  with  refpectto  Chevy- 
Chafe,  The  diffenfions  of  the  barons  were  long  over  before  ths  battle 
which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  given  occaiion  to  this  ballad.  The 
battle  of  Otterburn,  ufually  called  Chevy-Chafe,  was  fought  A.  D. 
1388,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  and  Robert  TI.  of 
Scotland.  Others  with  lefs  probability  have  brought  down  the  action 
to  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
This  critick  on  Chevy  Chafe  fubjected  the  author  to  the  ridicule  of  Dr. 
William  Wagdaff,  and  gave  birth  to  the  mock  critique  of  «*  Tom 

Thumb,"  in  that  author's  works,  8vo.  1726,  in  which  there  is 
little,  if  any  thing,  worth  reading.  It  was  likewife  honoured  with  the 
notice  and  animadverfions  of  John  Dennis.  See  Dennis's  "  Original 
"  Letters,"  utfupra,  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  *' Lives  of  Englilh  Poets," 
Vol.  II.  'page  441,  8vo,  1781, 

bring 
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bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  battle,  the  Scotch  two 
thoufand.  The  Englifh  keep  the  field  with  fifty-three  ; 
the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five  :  all  the  reft  on  each  fide 
being  flain  in  battle.  But  the  moft  remarkable  circum- 
ilance  of  this  kind,  is  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
Scotch  and  Englilh  kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight 
and  of  the  great  men's  deaths  who  commanded  in  it, 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign, 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  fuddenly 

Was  with  an  arrow  flain. 

0  heavy  news,  King  James  did  fay, 
Scotland  can  witnefs  be, 

1  have  not  any  captain  more 
Of  fuch  account  as  he. 


tidings  to  King  Henry  came 
Within  as  fhort  a  fpace*, 
That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 

Was  flain  in  Chevy-Chafe.  -  *  ^  " 

Now  God  be  with  him,  faid  our  King, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  truft  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

Yet  fhall  not  Scot,  nor  Scotland  fay, 

But  I  will  vengeance  take, 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Piercy's  fake. 

X 

This  vow  full  well  the  king  perform'd 

After  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  flain, 

With  Lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  reft  of  fmall  account 
Did  many  thoufands  die,  &c. 

At  the  fame  time  that  our  poet  (hews  a  laudable  partia 
lity  to  his  countrymen,  he  reprefents  the  Scots  after  a 
manner  not  unbecoming  fo  bold  and  brave  a  people. 

*  ImfoJJlble  !  for  it  was  more  than  three  times  the  diftance. 

3  Earl 
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Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  fleed, 

Moft  like  a  baron  bold, 
.Rode  foremoft  of  the  company, 

Whofe  armour  (hone  like  gold. 

•His  fentiments  and  aftions  are  every  way  fuitable  to  an 
hero.  One  of  us  two,  fays  he,  muft  die  :  I  am  an  Earl 
.as  well  as  yourfelf,'  fo  that  you  can  have  no  pretence  for 
refufing  the  combat :  however,  fays  he,  it  is  pity,  and 
indeed  would  be  a  fin,  that  fo  many  innocent  men  mould 
perifh  for  our  fakes/ rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quar 
rel  in  fingle  fight. 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  fiaall  die  ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art, 

Lord  Piercy,  fo  am  I. 

But  truft  me,  Piercy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  thefe  our  harmlefs  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  fet  our  men  a  fide  ; 
Accurft  be  he,  Lord  Piercy  faid, 

By  whom  it  is  deny'd. 

When  thefe  brave  men  had  diftinjguiflied  themfelves  in 
the  battle,  and  in  fingle  combat  with  each  other,  in  the 
midftofa  generous  parley,  full  of  heroick  fentiments, 
the  Scotch  earl  falls ;  and  with  his  dying  words  encou 
rages  his  men  to  revenge  his  death,  representing  to  them, 
as  the  moft  bitter  circumflance  of  it,  that  his  rival  faw 
him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifh  bow, 
Which  ftruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  never  fpoke  more  words  than  thefe", 

Fight  on,  my  merry-men  all, 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end, 

Lord  Piercy  fees  my  fall. 

To. 
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Merry-men,  ia  the  language  of  thofe  times,  is  no  more 
than  a  chearful  word  for  companions  and  fellow  foldiers. 
A  paflage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's  ^Eneids  is 
very  much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla,  in  her  laft  ago 
nies,  inilead  of  weeping  over  the  wound  me  had  re 
ceived,  as  one  might  have  expected  from  a  warrior  of 
her  fex,  confiders  only  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are 
now  fpeaking)  how  the  battle  fliould  be  continued  after 
her  death. 

-<Tum  fie  expfans,  &c.  .ZEm  xi.  820, 

A  gathering  mift  overclouds  her  chearful  eyes ; 

And  from  her  cheeks  the  rofy  colour  flies, 

Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train, 

She  trufted  moft,  and  thus  (he  fpeaks  with  pairu 

Acca,  'tis  paft  !  he  fwims  before  my  fight, 

Inexorable  death ;   and  claims  his  right* 

Bear  my  laft  words  to  Turnus ;  fly  with  fpeed, 

And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  fucceed : 

Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve : 

Farewel. DRY  DEN* 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  fo  heroick  a  manner ;  though 
our  poet  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  Turnus's  fpeech 
in  the  laft  verfe, 

"*  •    x  ?         *   *  *  -'\  '  *      '      '  *  **        ' 

Lord  Piercy  fees  my  fall» 

—Viclfti,  £f?  viflum  tenders  f  almas 

Aufanii  <videre J£nt  xii.  936, 

The  Latian  Chiefs  have  feen  me  beg  my  life.  DRY  DEW. 

Earl  Piercv's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous, 
beautiful,  and  paflionate ;  I  muft  only  caution  the  rea 
der  not  to  let  the  fimplicity  of  the  ftile,  which. one  may- 
well  pardon  in  fo  old  a  poet,  prejudice  him  againft  th« 
greatnefs  of  the  thought. 

3  Th*m 
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Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Piercy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
And  faid,  E'arl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  liad  loll  my  land, 

O  Chrift  !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  forrow  for  thy  fake  ; 
For  fore  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mifchance  did  never  take. 

That  beautiful  line,  Taking  the  dead  man  ly  'the  hand>  will 

Ct  the  reader  in  mind  of  ^Eneas's  behaviour  towards 
ufus,  whom  he  himfelf  had  flain  as  lie  came  to  the 
fcfcue  of  his  aged  fatlier. 

At  <vero  tit  <vultum  fvidit  m  orient  is^  &  ora 
Ora  modis  Anchijiades  pallentia  miris  \ 
Ingemitit,  miferam  graviter,  dexteram^ue  tttendit-* 

y£n.  xii.  822* 

The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Laufus  dead ; 
He  griev'd,  he  wept,  then  grafp'd  his  hand  and  faid,  &c, 

DRYDEN. 

I  mall  take  another  opportunity  to  confider  the  other 
parts  of  this  old  fong.  C*» 

*  By  ADD i SON-,  dated,  as  the  fignature  feems  to  denote,  from 
Cbelffa.  See  S  p*  c  T  ,  N°  74. 

At  Drury-Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  on  Monday, 
Mayz-r,  «'TheLiB¥.RTi  NKDr-STROY  ED."  The  part  of  Don  John 
by,Mr.  Mills;  Jacomo,  Mr.  Johnfon;  Antonio,  Mr.  Thurmond;  Lo 
pez,  Mr.  Bickerftaff;  Francifco,  Mr.  Keen;  Leonora,  Mrs.  Knight; 
Maria,  Mrs.  Porter;  Odlavia,  Mils  Sherborne;  Flavia,  Mifs  Willis  ; 
the  Shepherds,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Leigh,  Mr.  Pack,  and  Mr.  Burk- 
head  ;  with  the  original  dccorarions  proper  to  the  play  ;  and  a  Dance 
by  a  Dutch  Skipper,  and  his  wife.  To-morrow,  a  Comedy  not  acted 
thefe  three  years,  called  "  The  Squire  of  Alfatia."  SPECT.  in  folio. 


VOL.  I.  O  Tuefday, 
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—  Scribere  juffit  amor.  Ovid.  Epift.  iv.  IQ. 

Love  bade  me  write. 

THE  entire  conqueft  of  our  paffions  is  fo  difficult  a 
work,  that  they  who  defpair  of  it  {hould  think 
of  a  lefs  difficult  talk,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate 
them.  But  there  is  a  third  thing  which  may  contribute 
not  only  to  the  eafe,  but  alfo  to  the  pleafure  of  our  life  ; 
and  that  is  refining  ourpaflions  to  a  greater  elegance  than 
we  receive  them  from  nature.  \Vhen  the  paffion  is 
Love,  this  work  is  performed  in  innocent,  though  rude 
and  uncultivated  minds,  by  the  mere  force  and  dignity 
of  the  object.  There  are  forms  which  naturally  create 
refpeft  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once  inflame  and  chaflife 
the  imagination.  Such  an  impreflion  as  this  gives  an 
immediate  ambition  to  deferve,  in  order  to  pleafe.  This 
caufe  and  effect  are  beautifully  defcribed  by  Mr.  Dryden 
in  the  fable  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  After  he  has  re- 
prefented  Cymon  fo  ftupid,  that 

He  whittled  as  fie  went,  for  want  of  thought-; 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  fcene,  and  (hews 
its  influence  upon  him  fo  excellently,  that  it  appears  as 
natural  as  wonderful. 

It  happen'd  on  a  fummer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  greenwood- lhade  he  took  his  way; 
His  quarter-itaff,  which  hecou'd  ne'er  forfake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along  unknowing  what  he  fought, 
And  whiftled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirft  conftrain'd, 
The  deep  recefTes  of  the  grove  he  gain'd  ; 

Where 
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Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood,  ) 

Crept  thro'  the  matted  grafs  a  cryftal  flood,  > 

By  which  an  alabafter  fountain  ftood  :  3 

And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid, 

(Attended  by  her  (laves)  a  fleeping  maid, 

Like  Dian,  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with  fport, 

To  reft  by  cool  Eu rotas  they  refort : 

The  dame  herfelf  the  goddefs  well  exprefs'd, 

Not  more  diftinguifh'd  by  her  purple  veft, 

Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 

And  ev'n  in  flumber  a  fuperior  grace  ; 

Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  care, 

Her  body  Ihaded  with  a  flight  cymarr ; 

Her  bofom  to  the  view  was  only  bare  : 

The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bofom  blows, 

To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bofom  rofe  ; 

The  fanning  wind  and  purling  flreams  continue  her 

repofe. 

The  fool  of  nature  ftood  with  ftupideyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  teftifi'd  furprife  ; 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  fight, 
New  as  he  was  to  Love,  and  novice  in  delight : 
Long  mute  he  ftood,  and  leaning  on  his  ftafF, 
His  wonder  witnefs'd  with  an  idiot  laugh; 
Then  would  have  fpoke,  but  by  his  glimm'ring  fenfe 
Firft  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence  :    - 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  mould  be  known, 
By  his  clown-accent,  and  his  country  tone. 

But  left  this  fine  defcription  fhould  be  exceptecl 
againft,  as  the  creation  of  that  great  rnafter,  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  and  not  on  account  of  what  has  really  ever  happened 
jn  the  world,  I  fhall  give  you,  verbatim,  the  epiftle  of 
an  enamoured  footman  in  the  country  to  his  miftrefs. 
Their  firnaraes  fhall  not  be  inferted,  becaufe  their  paf- 
fion  demands  a  greater  refpeft  than  is  due  to  their  qua 
lity.  James  is  fervant  in  a  great  family,  and  Elizabeth 
waits  upon  the  daughter  of  one  ns  numerous,  fome  miles 
off  her  lover.  James,  before  he  beheld  Betty,  was  vain 
of  his  ftrength,  a  rough  wreftler,  and  quawelfome  cud 
gel-player  ;  Betty  a  public  dancer  at  may  poles,  a  romp 
at  ftool-ball :  he  always  following  idle  women,  (he  play- 
O  2  'ing 
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ing  among  the  peafants  :  he  a  country  bully,  me  a 
country  coquette.  But  Love  has  made  her  conftantly  in 
her  miftrefs's  chamber,  where  the  young  lady  grati 
fies  a  fecret  paffion  of  her  own,  by  making  Betty  talk 
of  James ;  and  James  is  become  a  conftant  waiter 
near  his  mailer's  apartment,  in  reading,  as  well  as  he  can, 
romances.  1  cannot  learn  who  Molly  is*,  who  it  feems 
walked  ten  miles  to  carry  the  angry  meflage,  which  gav.e 
occasion  to  what  follows. 

To  ELIZABETH 

*  My  dear  Betty,  May  14,  1711* 

*  \~\  EMEMBER  your  bleeding  lover,  who  lies  bleed- 
'  ]L\^  ing  at  the  wounds  Cupid  made  with  the  arrows 

*  he  borrow-ecl, at  the  eyes  of  Venus,  which  is  your  fwee-t 

*  perfon. 

«  Nay  more,  with  the  token  you  fent  me  for  my  love 

*  and  fervice  offered  to  your  fweet  perfon  -3  which  was, 

*  your  bafe  refpects  to  my  ill  conditions ;  when  alas ! 
'  there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  me,  but  quite  contrary  ; 

*  all  love  and  purity,  efpecially  to  your  fweet  perfon ; 

*  but  all  this  I  take  as  a  jeft. 

'  But  the  fad  and  difmal  news  which  Molly  brought 

*  me  ftruck  me  to  the  heart,  which  was,  it  feems,  and 
«  is,  your  ill  conditions  for  my  love  and  refpecls  to  you. 

'  For  fhe  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times  to  you,  you 
c  would  not  fpeak  with  me,  which  words  I  am  fure  is  a 

*  great  grief  to  me. 

«  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  your 
•«  fweet  company,  and  to  have  the  happinefs  of  fpeaking 
«  with  your  fweet  perfon,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  toac- 
f  cept  of  .this  my  fecret  mind  and  thoughts,  which  hath 
c  fo  long  lodged  in  my  breaft,  the  which  if  you  do  not 
•«  accept,  I  believe  will  go  nigh  to  break  my  heart. 

'  For  indeed,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above  all  the  beau 
ties  I  ever  faw  in  all  my  life. 

*  Molly  was  probably  Betty's  fifter.     Betty  died  on  the  point  of 
marriage  with  Jdincs,  Aiui  out  of  refyedl  toiler  memory,  J  iines  after- 
warda  married  ht Aiiiler. 
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'  The  young  gentleman,  and  my  matter's  daughter, 

*  the  Londoner  that  is  come  down  to  marry  her,  fat  in. 

*  the  arbour  mod   part  of  laft  night.     Oh  dear  Betty, 
'  mult   the  nightingales  ling  to  thofe   who  marry  for 

*  money,  and  not  to  us  true  lovers !  Oh  my  dear  Betty, 
'  that  we  could  meet  this  night  where  we  ufed  to  do  in 
r  the  wood! 

*  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  blefling  of 

*  kifling  your  fweet  lips,   I  beg  I  may  have  the  happi- 

*  nefs  of  kiiTing  your  fair  hand,  with  a1  few  lines  from 
'  jfour  dear  felf,  preferred  by  whom  you  pleafe  or  think 

*  fit,     I  believe,  if  time  would  permit  me,  I  could  write 

*  all  day  ;  but  the  time  being  fhort,  and  paper  little,  no 

*  more  from  your  never- failing  lover  till  death, 

JAMES  — *. 

Poor  James!  fince  his  time  and  paper  were  fo  fhort, 
I,  that  have  more  than  I  can  ufe  well  of  both,  will  put 
thefentiments  of  this  kind  letter  (the  ftile  of  which  feems 
to  be  confufed  with  fcraps  he  had  got  in  hearing  and 
reading  what  he  did  not  underftand)  into  what  he  meant 
to  exprefs. 

Dear  Creature, 

CAN  you  then  neglecl  him  who  has  forgot  all  his  re 
creations  and  enjoyments,  to  pine  away  his  life  in 
thinking  of  you  ?  When  I  do  fo,  you  appear  more  amia 
ble  to  me  than  Venus  does  in  the  moft  beautiful  defcrip- 
tion  that  ever  was  made  of  her.     All  this  kindnefs  you 

*  This  man's  name  was  James  Hirft.  He  WES  a  fervant  to  the  Hon, 
Edward  Wortley,  Efq;  and  in  delivering  a  parcel  of  letters  to  his  maf- 
ter,  he  gave  by  miliake  this  letter,  which  he  juft  prepared  for  his  fweet- 
heart,  and  kept  in  its  ftead  one  of  his  matter's.  He  quickly  returned 
to  rectify  the  blunder,  but  it  was  too  late.  Unfortunately,  the  letter  to 
Betty  was  the  firft  that  prefented  itfelf  to  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  in- 
dulged  his  cunofity  in  reading  the  love-tale  of  his  enamoured  footman. 
James  requeued  to  have  it  returned  in  vain.  "  No,  James,"  faid  his 
jnafter,  '*  you  (hall  be  a  great  man,  and  this  letter  muft  appear  in  the 
•»  Spectator." 

James  fucceeded  in  putting  an  end  to  Betty's  ill-conditions,  and  ob 
tained  her  confent  to  marry  him  ;  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by 
her  fudden  death.  James  Hirft,  foon  after,  from  his  regard  and  love 
for  Betty,  married  her  fifter,  and  died  about  thirteen  years  ago,  by 
Peaniiitone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds. 

O  3  return 
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return  with  an  accufation,  that  I  do  not  love  you  :  but  the 
contrary  is  fo  manifeft,  that  I  cannot  think  you  in  earnefL 
But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your  meflage  by  Molly,  that 
you  4eTnct  love  me,  is  what  robs  me  of  all  comfort.  She 
fays  you  will  not  fee  me :  if  you  can  have  fo  much  cruelty, 
zi  leaft  write  to  me,  that  I  may  kifs  the  impreiTion  made 
by  your  fair  hand.  I  love  you  above  all  things,  and,  in 
my  condition,  what  you  look  upon  with  indifference  is 
to  me  the  moft  exquiiite  pleafure  or  pain.  Our  young 
lady,  and  a  fine  gentleman  from  London,  who  are  to 
marry  for  mercenary  ends,  walk  about  our  gardens,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  evening  nightingales,  as  if  forfaihion 
fake  they  courted  thofe  folitudes,  becaufe  they  have 
heard  lovers  do  fo.  Oh  Betty  !  could  I  hear  thefe  rivu 
lets  murmur,  and  birds  fing  while  you  flood  near  me, 
how  little  fenfible  mould  I  be  that  we  are  both  fervants, 
that  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  above  us.  Oh  !  I  could 
write  to  you  as  long  as  I  love  you,  till  death  itfelf. 

JAMES, 

N.  B.  By  the  words  Ill-Conditions,  James  means,  in  a 
woman  Coquetry,  in  a  man  Inconftancy.  R*, 

**    BySTEELE. 
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— — —  Genus  immortale  manet,  multofque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  4sf  a<v i  numemntur  avorum. 

Virg.  Georg.  iv.  2 08. 

Th*  immortal  line  in  fure  fucceilion  reigns, 

The  fortune  of  the  family  remains, 

And  grandiires  grandfons  the  long  lift  contains. 

DRYDEN. 

HAVING  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of 
feveral  extraordinary  clubs  both  ancient  and  mo 
dern,  I  did  not  defign  to  have  troubled  him  with  any 
more  narratives   of  this  nature ;  but  I  have  lately  re 
ceived  information  of  a  club,  which  I  can  call  neither 

ancient 
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ancient  nor  modern,  that  I  dare  fay  will  be  no  lefs  fur- 
prifing  to  my  reader,  than  it  was  to  myfelf  ;  for  which 
reafon  I  {hall  communicate  it  to  the  publick  as  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofitics  in  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradefman  who  is 
related  to  him,  after  having  reprefented  him  as  a  very 
idle  worthlefs  fellow,  who  neglecled  his  family,  and 
fpent  moll  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to  conclude 
his  characler,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Everlaflixg 
Clul*  So  very  odd  a  title  raifed  my  curiofuy  to  en 
quire  into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  had  fuch  a  founding 
name  ;  upon  which  my  friend  gave  me  the  following  ac 
count.  - 


HE  Everlaftittg  Club  confifb  of  a  hundred  mem- 
.  bers,  who  divide  the"  whole  twenty-four  hours 
among  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  club  fits  day 
and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another;  no  party 
prefuming  to  rife  till  they  are  relieved  by  thofe  who  are 
in  courfe  to  fucceed  them.  By  this  means  a  member  of 
the  Everlafttng  Club  never  wants  company  ;  for  though 
he  is  not  upon  duty  himfelf,  he  is  fure  to  find  fome  who 
are  j  fo  that  if  he  be  difpofed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning, 
an  evening's  draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes 
to  the  club,  and  finds  a  knot  of  friends  to  his  mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  7h.it  the  fteward  never 
dies  ;  for  as  they  fucceed  one  another  by  way  of  rota 
tion,  no  man  is  to  quit  the  great  elbow-chair  which 
Hands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till  his  fucceffor  is 
in  a  readinefs  to  fill  it  :  infomuch  that  there  has  not  beeri 
zfede  vacantc  in  the  memory  of  man. 

This  club  was  inftitated  towards  the  end  (or  as  fome 
of  them  fay,  about  the  middle)  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
continued  without  interruption  till  the  time  of  the  great- 
Jire*,  which  burnt  them  out,  and  difperfed  them  for  feve- 
ral  weeks.  The  fteward  at  that  time  maintained  his 
poft  till  he  had  like  to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  neigh- 
bouring-houfe,  (which  was  demolifhed  in  order  to  ifop 
the  fire;)  and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at  laft,  till  he 
had  emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received 
repeated  directions  from  the  club  to  withdraw  himfelf. 

*  Anna   1666. 

O  4  This 
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This  fteward  is  frequently  talked  of  in  the  club,  and 
looked  upon  by  every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man, 
than  the  famous  captain  mentioned  in  my  Lord  Claren 
don,  who  was  burnt  in  his  Ihip  becaufe  he  would  not 
quit  it  without  orders.  It  is  faid  that  towards  the  clofe, 
of  1700,  being  the  great  year  of  jubilee,  the  club  had 
it  under  con fj deration  whether  they  fhould  break  up  or 
continue  their  feffion ;  but  after  many  fpeeches  and 
debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  fit  out  the  other  cen 
tury.  This  refolution  paffed  in  a  general  club  nemint 
contradicsnte* 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  the  inftitution? 
and  continuation  of  the  E<verfafthtg  Club,  I  mould  here 
endeavour  to  fay  fomething  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  its  fe.vera.1  members,  which  I  fhall  do  according  to  the 
beft  lights  I  have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that,  fince  their 
firft  inititution,  they  have  fmoked  fifty  tons  of  tobacco*. 
drank  thirty  thoufand  butts  of  ale,  one  thoufand  hogf- 
fieads  of  red  port,  two  hundred  barrels  of  brandy,  and 
a  kilderkin  of  fmall  beer.  There  has  been  likewife  a 
great  eonfuispfion  of  cards.  Jt  is  alfo  faid,  that  they 
obferve  the  law  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Club*,  which  orders  the 
fire  to  be  always  kept  in,  (focus  perennis  eftoj  as  well  for 
the  convenience  of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the 
dampnefa  of  the  club-room.  They  have  an  old  woman 
in  the  nature  of  a  veftal*  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  cherifh 
and  perpetuate  the  fire  which  burns  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  has  feen  the  glafs-houfe  fires  in  and 
out  above  an  hundred  times. 

The  Everlafting  Club  treats  all  other  clubs  with  an  eye 
of  contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  Ofiober 
as  of  a  couple  of  upftarts.  Their  ordinary  difcourfe  (as 
much  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it)  turns  altogether 
upon  fuch  adventures  as  have  paffed  in  their  own  affem- 
bly  ;  of  members  who  have  taken  the  glafs  in  their  turns 
fora  week  together,  without  ftirring  out  of  the  club; 
©f  others  who  have  fmoked  an  hundred  pipes  at  a  fit 
ting  ;  of  others  who  have  not  miffed  their  morning's 

*  See  the  "  Leges  Convivales"  of  this  Club,  in  LANGBAINZ'S 
«  Lives  of  Englilh  Poets,  &c."    Art.  Ben  Jonfon. 

draught 
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draught  for  twenty  years  together.  Sometimes  they 
fpeak  in  raptures  of  a  run  of  ale  in  King  Charles's  reign  ; 
and  fometimes  reflect  with  aftoniihrnent  upon  games  at 
whift,  which  have  been  miraculoufly  recovered  by  mem 
bers  of  the  fociety,  when  in  all  human  probability  the 
cafe  was  defperate. 

They  delight  in  feveral  old  catches,  which  they  fing 
at  all  hours  to  encourage  one  another  to  moiflen  their 
clay,  and  grow  immortal  by  drinking  ;  with  many  other 
edifying  exhortations  of  the  like  nature. 

r\  here  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a  year,  at  which 
times  they  fill  up  vacancies,  appoint  waiters,  confirm  the 
old  fire-maker,  or  eledl  a  new  one,  fettle  contributions 
for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  neceiTaries. 

The  fenior  member  has  out  lived  the  whole  club  twice 
over,  and  has  been  drunk  with  the  grandfathers  of  fome 
of  the  prefent  fitting  members.  C*, 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  from  Chelfca*- 


N°  73:    Thnrfday,  May  24,  1711. 

•    •     — O  dea  certe  /  Virg.  J£n,  1.332,. 

O  goddefs !  for  no  lefs  you  feem. . 

IT  is  very  flrange  to  confider,  that  a  creatare  like1 
man,  who  is  fenfible  of  fo  many  weakneffes  andim-- 
perfeftions,  mould  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  fame  :  That 
vice  and  ignorance,  imperfection  and  mifery,  fhould; 
contend  for  praife,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  ppffibk  to- 
make  themfelves  objeds  of  admiration  •» 

But  notwithftanding  man's  eflential  perfection  is  butl 
very  little,  his  comparative  perfection  may  be  very  con- 
fiderable.     If  he   looks  upon  himfelf  in  an  abftracled- 
light,  he  has  not  much  to  boaft  of;  but  if  he  con<fiders  > 
himfelf  with  regard  to  others,   he  may  find  occafion  of 
glorying,  if  not  in  his  own  virtues,  at  leaft  in  the  abfcnce 
of  another's  imperfections.     This  gives  a  different  turn* 
to  the  reflections  of  the  wife  man  and  the  fool.     The: 
O  5,  firfti 
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firft  endeavours  to  fhirie  in  himfelf,  and  the  laft  to  out- 
fhine  others.  The  firft  is  humbled  by  the  fenfe  of  his 
own  infirmities,  the  laft  is  lifted  up  by  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  which  he  obferves  in  other  men.  The  wife  man 
confiders  what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds 
in.  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  ap 
probation,  and  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to 
the  applaufe  of  thofe  about  him. 

But  however  unreafonable  and  abfurd  this  pafilon  for 
admiration  may  appear  in  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  it  is 
not  wholly  to  be  difcouraged ;  fince  it  often  produces 
very  good  effects,  not  only  as  it  reftrains  him  from  doing 
any  thing  which  is  mean  and  contemptible,  but  as  it 
pufhes  him  to  actions  which  are  great  and  glorious.  The 
principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty,  but  the  confequen- 
ees  it  produces  are  fo  good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  man 
kind,  it  ought  not  to  be  extinguished.  "^ 

It  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greateft  and 
the  moll  (hining  parts  are  the  moft  actuated  by  ambition; 
and  if  we  look  into  the  two  fexes,  I  believe  we  mall  find 
this  principle  of  action  ftronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  paffion  for  praife,  which  is  fo  very  vehement  in  the 
fair  fex,  produces  excellent  effects  in  women  of  fenfe, 
who  defire  to  be  admired  for  that  only  which  deferves 
admiration  :  and  I  think  we  may  obferve,  without  a 
compliment  to  them,  that  many  of  them  do  not  only 
live  in  a  more  uniform  courfe  of  virtue,  but  with  an  in 
finitely  greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what  we 
find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  fex.  How  many  in- 
ftances  have  we  of  chaftity,  fidelity,  devotion  ?  How 
many  ladies  diftinguiih  themfelves  by  the  education  of 
their  children,  care  of  their  families,  and  love  of  their 
hufbands,  which  are  the  great  qualities  and  achieve* 
ments  of  womankind.  As  the  making  of  war,  the  car> 
rying  on  of  traffick,  the  adminiftration  of  juflice,  are 
thofe  by  which  men  grow  famous;  and  get  themfelves  a 
name. 

But  as  this  paffion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  ac 
cording  to  reafon,  improves  the  beautiful  part  of  our 
Ypecies  in  every  thing  that  is  laudable;  fo  nothing  is 
more  deftructive  to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity 
and  folly.  What  I  have  therefore  here  to  fay,  only  re 
gards 
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gards  the  vain  part  of  the  fex,  whom  for  certain  reafons, 
which  the  reader  will  hereafter  fee  at  large,  I  (hall  diftin- 
guifli  by  the  name  of  Idols.  An  Idol  is  wholly  taken  up 
in  the  adorning  of  her  perfon.  You  fee  in  every  pofture 
of  her  body,  air  of  her  face,,  and  motion  of  her  head,  that 
it  is  her  bufmefs  and  employment  to  gain  adorers.  For 
this  reafon  your  Idols  appear  in  all  publick  places  and 
affemblies,  in  order  to  feduce  men  to  their  worfhip.  The 
play houfe  is  very  frequently  filled  with  Idols  \  feveral  of 
them  are  carried  in  proceffion  every  evening  about  the 
ring,  and  feveral  of  them  fet  up  their  worfhip  even  in 
churches.  They  are  to  be  accofted  in  the  language  proper 
to  the  deity  Life  and  death  are  in  their  power  :  joys 
of  heaven,  and  pains  of  hell,  are  at  their  difpofal :  pa- 
radife  is  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  in  every  moment 
that  you  are  prefent  with  them.  Raptures,  tranfporrs, 
and  ecftafies,  are  the  rewards  which  they  confer :  lighs 
and  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts,  are  the  offerings 
which  are  paid  to  them.  Their  fmiles  make  men  hap 
py;  their  frowns  drive  them  ro-defpair.  I  fhall  only 
add  under  this  head,  that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Art  of  Love 
is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all  the  forma 
of  wormip  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  ait  'Idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  talk  to  reckon  up  thefe  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  Idoh>  as  Milton's  was  to  number  thofe- 
that  were  known  in  Canaan,  and  the  lands  adjoining. 
Moft  of  them  are  worfhipped,  like  Moloch,  in  fires  and' 
flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love  to  fee  their  vo 
taries  cut  and  flamed,  and  Hiedding their  blood  forthem* 
Some  of  them,  like  the  Idol  in  the  Apocrypha,  riiurt 
have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for  them  every  night, 
It  has  indeed  been  known,  that  feme  of  them  have  been 
ufed  by  their incenfed  worfiiippers  like  the  I  hinefe  Idols, 
who  are  whipped  and  fee  urged  when  they  refufe  to,  com 
ply  with  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  them* 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  thofe  idolaters  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  Idols  I  arn  here  fpeaktug  of,  diffrr  ve 
ry  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  idolaters..  For  as  others 
fall  out  becaufe  they  worfhip  different  Idols,  thefe  ido 
laters  quarrel  becaufe  they  worfhip  the  fame. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite  contrary^ 

to  die  willies  of  the  idolaters ;  aa  the  ^nc  delires  to  con- 

O  6  fine 
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fine  the  idol  to  himfelf,  the  whole  bufinefs  and  ambi 
tion  of  the  other  is  to  multiply  adorers.  This  humour 
of  an  Idol  is  prettily  defcribed  in  a  tale  of  Chaucer,  He 
reprefents  one  of  them  fitting  at  a  table  with  three  of 
her  votaries  about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her 
favour,  and  paying  their  adorations.  She  fmiled  upon 
one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot 
which  was  under  the  table.  Now  which  of  thefe  three 
fays  the  old  bard,  do  you  think  was  the  favourite  ?  la 
troth,  fays  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  Idol  in  Chaucer,  puts  me 
IB  mind  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  the  greateft 
Idols  among  the  moderns.  She  is  worm ipped  once  a  week 
by  candle-light,  in  the  midft  of  a  large  congregation, 
generally  called  an  afTembly.  Some  of  the  gayeft  youths 
in  the  nation  endeavour  to  plant  themfelves  in  her  eye, 
while,  (he  fits  in  form  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning 
about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her  idolaters,  me 
beftows  a  mark  of  her  favour  upon  every  one  of  them, 
before  they  go  out  of  her  prefence.  She  afks  a  queftion 
of  one,  tells  a  ftory  to  another,  glances  an  ogle  upon  a 
third,  takes  a  pincu  of  fnuff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her 
fan  drop  by  accident  to  give  the  fifth  an  occafion  of 
taking  it  up.  'In  iliort,  every  one  goes  away  fatisfied 
with  his  fuccefs,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devotions 
cm  the  fame  canonical  hour  that  day  fevennight. 

An  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental  caufes* 
Marriage  in.  particular  is  a  kind  of  counter  Apotheofis,  or 
a  deification  inverted.  When  a  man  becomes  familiar 
with  his  goddefs,  (he  quickly  finks  into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  like  wife  a  great  decayer  of  your  Idol. '  The 
truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  unhappy  being  than  a 
fuperannuated  Idol,  efpecially  when  (lie  has  contracted 
fuch  airs  and  behaviour  as  are  only  graceful  when  her 
worlhippers  are  about  her. 

Confiaering  therefore  that  in  thefe  and  many  other 
cafes  the  Woman  generally  outlives  the  ldd>  I  muft  re 
turn  to  the  moral  of  this  Paper,  and  defire  my  fair  rea 
ders  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  their  paffion  for  being 
ad.uired;  in  order  to  which,  they  muft  endeavour  to 
make  ihemfelves  the  objects  of.  a  reafcnable  and  lafting 
admiration.  This  b  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  beauty, 

or 
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or  drefs-,  or  famion,  but  from  tKofe  inward  ornaments 
which  are  not  to  be  defaced  by  time  or  ficknefs,  and 
which  appear  moft  amiable  to  thofe  who  are  moft  ac 
quainted  with  them. 

*  By  AD  D  i  s  o  N  ,  Cbelfsa* 
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——-Pendent  opera  interrupta* Virg.  ./En*  iv.  88« 

The  works  unrinim'd  and  neglected  lici 

IN  my  laft  Monday's  Paper*  I  gave  fome  general  in* 
ftances  of  thofe  beautiful  ftroke$  which  pleafe  the 
reader  in  the  old  fong  of  Chevy  Chafe  ;  I  fhall  here,  ac 
cording  to  my  promife,  be  more  particular,  and  (hew 
that  the  fentiments  in  that  ballad  are  extremely  natural 
and  poetical,  and  full  of  the  majeftick  iimplicity  which 
we  admire  in  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  poets  :  for 
which  rea/bn  I  (hall  quote  feveral  paffages  of  it,  in  which 
the  thought  is  altogether  the  fame  with  what  we  meet  in 
feveral  paffages  of  the  ^Eneid ;  not  that  I  would  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  poet  (whoever  hewas)  propofed  to 
himfelf  any  imitation  of  thofe  paffages,  but  that  he  was 
directed  to  them  in  general  by  the  fame  kind  of  poetical 
genius,  and  by  the  fame  copyings  after  nature. 

Had  this  old  fong  been  rilled  with  epigrammatical 
turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleafed 
the  wrong  tafte  of  fome  readers;  but  it  would  never 
have  become  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  nor  have 
warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  found 
of  a  trumpet ;  it  is  only  nature  that  can  have  this  effect, 
and  pleafe  thofe  taftes  which  are  the  moft  unprejudiced, 
or  the  moft  refined.  I  muft  however  beg  leave  to  dif- 
fent  from  fo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  I- hilip  Sid 
ney,  in  the  judgment  which  he  has  paffed  as.  to  the 
rude  ftile  and  evil  apparel  of  this  antiquated  fong;  for 

*  SFECT.  N9  70, 

there 
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there  are  feveral  parts  in  it  where  not  only  the  thought 
but  the  language  is  majeftick,  and  the  numbers  fono- 
rous*  ;  at  leaft,  the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than 
many  of  the  poets  made  ufe  of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  as  the  reader  will  fee  in  feveral  of  the  following 
quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  cither  the  thought  or  the. 
expreffion  in  that  ftanza, 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 

Earl  Piercy  took  his  way ! 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day ! 

This  way  of  confidering  the  misfortunes  which  this  bat 
tle  would  bring  upon  pofterity,  not  only  on  thofe  who 
were  born  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  loft  their  fa 
thers  in  it,  but  on  thofe  alfo  who  perimed  in  future  bat 
tles  which  took  their  rife  from  this  quarrel  of  the  two 
Earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the 
way  of  thinking  among  the  ancient  poets. 

Audiet  pugnas  <vitlo  parentttm. 

Rara  juwentus.  Hor.   I  Od.  ii.  23^ 

Pofteritv,  thinn'd  by  their  father's  crimes, 
Shall  read,  with  grief,  the  flory  of  their  times. 

What  can  be  more  founding  and  poetical,  or  referable 
more  the  majeftick  fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  than  the 
following  ftanzas  ? 

The  ftout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleafure  in  the  Scottifh  woods 

Three  fummer's  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold,. 

All  chofen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  their  fhafts -aright. 

*  See  Dr.  Blackwell's  "  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
s<  Homer,"  fecoadediu  Svo.  1736,,  fe£l.  y»  p.  59,  60. 

The 
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The  hounds  ran  fwiftly  thro*  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  fhrill  did  make. 


»'•••         Vocat  ingenti  clamore 

^Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaunts  e  quorum  : 

Et  vox  ajjenfu  nemorumingeminataremugit,  Georg.  iii.  4.3* 

Cithxron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way  ; 

Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  purfue  the  prey  : 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  fpeed, 

Fam'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horfes  breed  : 

From  hills  and  dales  the  chearful  cries  rebound  ; 

For  Echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  found. 

DRYDEN, 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright  ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottifli  fpears, 

All  marching  in  our  light. 

All  men  of  pleafant  Tividale, 
Faft  by  the  river  Tweed,  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  defcribed  in  thefe 
two  laft  verfes,  has  a  fine  romantick  fituation,  and  affords 
a  couple  of  fmooth  words  for  verfe.  If  the  reader  com 
pares  the  foregoing  fix  lines  of  the  fong  with  the  fol 
lowing  Latin  verfes,  he  will  fee  how  mnch  they  are 
written  in  the  fpirit  of  Virgil. 

Ad<verji  campo  apparent,  haftafque  reduflis 
froteiidunt  longe  dextris  ;   &  fpicula  i-ilrant        >  — 
Quique  altum  Pr&nefte  <virt,  quique  arva  Gabinte 
jfunotzis,  gelidTimqne  Anienem,  &  rofcida  ri<vis 
Hernica  Jaxa  echini  qui  refca  rura  Feliniy 

Qui  Tetrica?  horrentes  rupes,  montemqve  Se<vtrum, 
Cafperiamque  colunt,  Forulofque  ^2  /lumen  Himdla  : 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibu*t.  --- 

^Cn.  xi.  605.  vii.  682,  712* 

Advancing 
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Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  fpears  —  , 

—  —  -  Prienefte  fends  a  chofen  band, 

With  thofe  who  plow  Saturnia's  gabine  land  : 

Besides  the  fuccours  which'  cold  Anien  yields  ; 

The  rocks  of  Hernicus         befides  a  band, 

That  followed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land 

And  mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came  : 

And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica  ; 

And  thofe  where  yellow  'j.  iber  takes  his  way, 

And  where  Himella's  wanton  waters  play  : 

Cafperia  fends  her  arms,  with  thofe  that  lie 

By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  Foruli.-  PRY-DEN>. 

But  to  proceed  : 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk  -white  fteed,, 

Moft  like  a  Earon-bold, 
Kode  foremoit  of  the  company, 

Whofe  armour  Ihone  like  gold. 


<Turtfus  nt  'antevolans  tardum  f 

Jf'idifti,  quo  Turxus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armJs 

Aureus  '   •    • 

Our  Englifh  arckers  bent  their  bows,. 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  tru«;. 
At  the  firft  flight  of  arrows  fent, 

Full  threefcore  Scots  they  flewv 

They  clos'd  full  faft  on  evjry  fide, 

No  flacknefs  there  was  found  ;. 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gafping  on  .the  ground. 

; 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifn  bow, 
Which  ftruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

^Eneas  was  wounded  after  the  fame  mrnner  by  an  un 
known  hand  in  the  midft  of  a  parley. 

Has 
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Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  <vtrla> 
Ecce  <viro  ftridcris  alis  allapfa  fagitta  fft, 
Incertum  qua pulfa  manu~—~*  JEn.  xii.  Jl8r 

Thus,  while  he  fpake,  unmindful  of  defence, 

A  winged  arrow  {truck  the  pious  prince ; 

But  whether  from  an  human  hand  it  came, 

Or  hoftile  God,  is  left  unknown  by  fame.  DRY DENV 

But  of  all  the  defcriptive  parts  of  this  fong,  there  are 
none  more  beautiful  than  the  four  following  ftanzas, 
which  have  a  great  force  and  fpirit  in  them,  and  are 
filled  with  very  natural  circumftances.  The  thought  in 
the  third  ftanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other  poet, 
and  is  fuch  an  one  as  would  have  Ihined  in  Homer  oc  ii* 
Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  thefe  nobles  die, 
Whofe  courage  none  could  ftain  r 

An  Englifh  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  earl  was  flain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

made  of  a  trufty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 
Againfl  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  (haft  he  fet, 
The  grey-goofe  wing  that  was  thereof 

In  his  heart-blood  was  wet. 
This  fight  did  laft  from  break  of  day 

Till  fetting  of  the  fun  ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  ev'ning  bell 

The  battle  fcarce  was  done. 

One  may  obferve  likewife,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
flain,  the  author  has  followed  the  example  of  the  great 
ancien-t  poets,  not  only  in  giving  a  long  lift  of  the  dead,, 
hut  by  di verifying  it  with  little  characters  of  particular 
perfons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  flain- 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
v       Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field?  - 
One  foot  would  never  fly  : 

Sir 
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Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  RatclifF  too, 

His  fitter's  fon  was  he^ 
Sir  David  Lamb,  fo  well  efteem'd, 

Yet  faved  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  found  in  thefe  names  dcftroys  the  majcffjr 
of  the  deferitnicn  ;  for  this  reafon  I  do  not  -mention 
this  part  of  the  poem  bat  to  fhew  the  natural  caft  of 
thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  laft  vedea  look 
almoft  like  a  tranflation  of  Virgil, 

Cerdft  &  Ripktutjuftffimus  mm 

Qi4i  fuit  in  Texcris  &  fervatttiffimut  &fM, 

Diis  aliter  <vifttm  eft  jEn».  ii,  426.^ 

Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  fight, 

Juft  of  his  word,  obfervant  of  the  right: 

Heav'n  thought  not  fo.  DRYDENV 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Englifli  who  fell,  Witherington's 
behaviour  is  in  the  fame  manner  particularized  very  art 
fully,  as  the  reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  account 
which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle; 
though  I  ;:m  fatisfied  your  little  ouffoon  readers  (who 
have  feen  that  paiTage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not  be 
able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it :  for  which  reafcn  I  dare 
not  fo  much  as  quote  it. 

Then  ftept  a  gallant  'fquire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  faid,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  for  fhame, 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot* 
And  I  Hood  looking  on, 

We  meet  with  the  fame  heroick  fentiment  in  VirgiU 

Non  pudety  O  Ratuli,  cunftis  pro  talibus  unam 
Objefiare  animam  ?   numerone  an  <viribw  ceqm 
Nonfumus ?  Mfc»  xii.  229. 

For  fhame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  fight 
Of  one  expos'd  for  all,  in  {ingle  fight  ? 
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Can  we  before  the  face  of  heav'n,  confefs 

Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  lefs  ?     DRYDENr 

What  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  moving,  than  the 
circumftances  in  which  he  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
women  who  had  loft  their  hulhands  on  this  fatal  day  ? 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come 

Their  hufbands  to  bewail ; 
They  walh'd  their  wounds  in  briniOi  tears,  . 

But  ail  would  not  prevail. 

7 heir  bodies  bath'd  in  purple  blood, 

They  bore  with  them  away  ; 
They  kifs'd  them  dead  a  thou (and  times, 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  thoughts  of  this  poem,  which 
naturally  arife  from  the  fubjeft,  are  always  fimple,  and 
fometimes  exquifitely  noble  ;  that  the  language  is  often 
very  founding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written  with  a  true 
poetical  fpirit. 

If  this  fong  had  been  written  in  the  Gothick  manner, 
which  is  the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits,  whether  wri 
ters  or  readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the  tafte  of  fo 
many  ngcs,  and  have  pleafed  the  readers  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  I  fhall  only  beg  pardon  for  fuch  a  profufion 
of  Latin  quotations;  which  1  mould  not  have  made  ufe 
of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment  would  have  look 
ed  too  fingular  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  had  not  I  fupported  it 
by  the  practice  and  authority  of  Virgil.  C*» 

*  By  ADD i SON,    dated  from  Chelfea. 

Drury-Lane,  May  25.     "  LOVE  FOR  LOVE."    Ben,  by  Mr, 

Dogget';  Angelica,  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  Sir  S.  Legend,  Mr.  Elkourt; 
Valentine,  Mr.  Wiiks ;  Scandal,  Mr. .Booth;  Tattle,  Mr.  Cibber  ; 
Forefight,  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Trapland,  Mr.  Ncrris;  Jeremy,  Mr.  Bbwen  ; 
Mrs.  Forefight,  Mrs.  Rogers;  Mrs.  Frail,  Mrs.  Porter ;  Nurfe,  Mrs, 
Willis  j  Mils  Prue,  Mrs.  Bickncll.  SFE  c  T.  in/olio. 


Saturday, 
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I  Ep»  xvii.  23* 
,A11  fortune  fitted  ArifUppua  well*  CREECH*. 

IT  ia  with  fome  mortification  that  I  fuffered  the  rail- 
lery  of  a  fine  lady  of  my  acquaintance,,  for  calling,  in 
ane  of  my  Papers*,  'Dorimant  a  clown.  She  was  fo  un 
merciful  as  to  take  advantage  of  my  invincible  tacitur 
nity,  and  on  that  occafion  with  g'eat  freedom  to  confider 
the  air,  the  height,  the  face,  the  geiture  of  him,  who  could 
pretend  to  judge  fo  arrogantly  of  gallantry..  She  is  full 
of  motion,  janty  and  lively  in  her  impertinence,  and  one 
of  thofe  that  commonly  pafs,  among  the  ignorant,  for 
perfons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  humour.  She  had  the 
p?ay  of  Sir  Fopling  in  her  hand,,  and  after  fhe  had  faid 
it  was  happy  for  her  there  was  not  fo  charming  a  crea 
ture  as  Dorimant  now  living,  (he  began  with  a  theatrical 
air  and  tone  of  voice  to  read,  by  way  of  triumph  over 
me,  fome  of  his  fpeeches.  " 'Tis  me!  that  lovely  hair,. 
c*  that  eafy  fhape,  thofe  wanton  eyes,  and  all  thofe  rnelt- 
"  ing  charms  about  her  mouth,  which  Medley  fpoke  of; 
M  I'll  follow  the  lottery,  and  put  in  for  a  prize  with  my 
*'  friend  Bellair.3> 

In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquifn'd  fly;. 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  purfue  that  die. 

Then  turning  over  the  leaves,  {he  reads  alternately,  and? 
£peaks, 

And  you  and-Loveit  to  her  coft  fhall  find 
I  fathom  all  the  depths  of  woman-kind- 

*  SPSGT.  N°6c. 

Oh, 
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•Oh  the  fine  gentleman !  But  here,  continues  Ihe,  is  the 
paflage  I  admire  moil,  where  he  begins  to  teife  Loveit, 
and  mimick  Sir  Fopling.  Oh  =the  pretty  fatire,  in  his 
refolving  to  be  a  coxcomb  to  pleafe*  fince  noife  and 
nonfenfe  have  fuch  powerful  charms. 

•I,  that  I  may  fuccefsful  prove,    • 
Transform  myfelf  to  what  you  love. 

Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  fo  wild  and  gay  is 
that ! 

The  wife  will  find  a  difFfenee  in  our  fate, 
You  wed  a  woman,  I  a  good  eftate. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour  for  a  man  of 
.my  temper  to  offer  any  oppofition  to  fo  nimble  a  fpeaker 
.as  my  fair  enemy  is ;  but  her  difcourfe  gave  me  very 
many  reflections,  when  I  ;had  left  her  company.  Among 
others,  I  could  not  but  confider,  with  fome  attention,  the 
falfe  impreffions  the  generality  (the  fair  fex  more  efpe- 
cially)  have  of  what  mould  be  intended,  when  they  fay 
a.  fine  gentleman .;  aad  could  not  help  revolving  that  fub- 
ject  in  my  thoughts,  and  fettling,  as  it  were,  an  idea  of 
that  character  in  my  own  imagination. 

No  man  onght  to  have  the  eileem  of  the  reft  of  the 
world,  for  any  actions  which  are  difagreeable  to  thofe 
maxims  which  prevail,  as  the  ftandards  of  behaviour,  in 
the  country  wherein  he  lives.  What  is  oppofite  to  the 
eternal  rules  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  muit  be  excluded 
from  any  place  in  the  carnage  of  a  well-bred  man.  I  did 
not,  I  confefs,  explain  myfelf  enough  on  this  fubjecl, 
when  I  called  Dorimant  a  clown,  and  made  it  an  in- 
ilance  of  it,  that  he  called  the  orange  ivench,  Double 
Tripe:  I  mould  have  {hewn,  that  humanity  obliges  a 
gentleman  to  give  no  part  of  human-kind  reproach,  for 
what  they,  whom  they  reproach,  may  poffibly  have  in 
common  with  the  moil  virtuous  and  worthy  amongft  us. 
When  a  gentleman  fpeaks  coarfely,  he  has  drefled  himfelf 
clean  to  no  purpofe.  The  clothing  of  our  minds  cer 
tainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies. 
To  betray  in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupt  imagination,  is  a 

much 
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much  greater  offence  againft  the  converfation  of  gentle 
men,  than  any  negligence  of  drefs  imaginable.  But  this 
fenfe  of  the  matter  is  fo  far  from  being  received  among 
people  even  of  condition,  that  Vocifer  even  paffes  for  a 
fine  gentleman.  He  is  loud,  haughty,  gentle,  foft,  lewd, 
and  obfequious  by  turns,  juft  as  a  little  underftanding  and 

freat  impudence  prompt  him  at  the  prefent  moment, 
le  pafTes  among  the  filly  part  of  our  women  for  a  man 
of  wit,  becaufe  he  is  generally  in  doubt.  He  contradicts 
with  a  Ihrng,  and  confutes  with  a  certain  fufficiency,  in 
profeffing  fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  is  above  his  capacity. 
What  makes  his  character  the  pleafanter  is,  that  he  is  a 
profefied  deluder  of  women  ;  and  becaufe  the  empty 
coxcomb  has  no  regard  to  any  thing  that  is  of  itfelf  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable,  I  have  heard  an  unmarried  lady  of 
fortune  fay,  It  is  pity  fo  fine  a  gentleman  as  Vocifer  is 
fo  great  an  atheift.  The  crowds  of  fuch  inconfiderable 
creatures,  that  infeft  all  places  of  aflembling,  every  rea 
der  will  have  in  his  eye  from  his  own  obfervation  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  worth  confidering  what  fort  of  figure  a 
man  who  formed  himfelf  upon  thofe  principles  among 
us,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  re- 
Jigion,  would  make  in  the  familiar  and  ordinary  occur 
rences  of  life  ? 

I  hardly  have  obferved  any  one  fill  his  feveral  duties  of 
life  better  than  Ignotus.  All  the  under  parts  of  his  be 
haviour,  and  fuch  as  are  expofed  to  common  obferva 
tion,  have  their  rife  in  him  from  great  and  noble  mo 
tives.  A  firm  and  unfnaken  expectation  of  another  life 
makes  him  become  this ;  humanity  and  good-nature, 
fortified  by  the  fenfe  of  virtue,  has  the  fame  effect  upon 
him,  as  the  neglect  of  all  goodnefs  has  upon  many  others. 
Being  firmly  eitablifhed  in  all  matters  of  importance,  that 
certain  inattention  which  makes  men's  actions  look  eafy, 
appears  in  him  with  greater  beauty  :  by  a  thorough  con 
tempt  of  little  excellencies,  he  is  perfectly  matter  of 
them.  This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necef- 
.fity  of  ftudying  his  air,  and  he  has  this  peculiar  diftinc- 
tion,  that  his  negligence  is  unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himfelf  into  a  pleafure  in  confider- 
in^  this  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and  think  to  reap  an 
advantage  by  its  difcontinuance,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  do 
ing 
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ing  all  things  with  a  graceful  unconcern,  and  a  gentle 
man-like  eafe.  Such  a  one  does  not  behold  his  life  as  a 
fhort,  tranfient,  perplexing  flate,  made  up  of  trifling 
pleafures  and  great  anxieties ;  but  fees  it  in  quite  ano 
ther  light ;  his  griefs  are  momentary,  and  his  joys  im 
mortal.  Reflection  upon  death  is  not  a  gloomy  and  fad 
thought  of  refigning  every  thing  that  he  delights  in,  but 
it  is  a  fhort  night  followed  by  an  endlefs  day.  What  I 
would  here  contend  for  is,  that  the  more  virtuous  the 
man  is,  the  nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to  thecharaftpr  of 
genteel  and  agreeable.  A  man  whofe  fortune  is  plenti 
ful,  mews  an  eafe  in  his  countenance,  and  confidence  in 
his  behaviour,  which  he  that  is  under  wants  and  diffi 
culties  cannot  affume.  It  is  thus  with  the  flate  of  the 
mind ;  he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with  the  everlalt- 
ing  rules  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  mult  have  fomething  fo 
inexpreffibly  graceful  in  his  words  and  actions,  that 
every  circumftance  muft  become  him.  The  change  of 
perfons  or  things  around  him  do  not  at  all  alter  his  fitua- 
tion,  but  he  looks  difmterefted  in  the  occurrences  with 
which  others  are  diftrafted,  becaufe  the  greatest  purpofe 
of  his  life  is  to  maintain  an  indifference  both  to  it,  and 
all  its  enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to  be  a  fine  gentleman, 
is  to  be  a  generons  and  a  brave  man.  What  can  make  a 
man  fo  much  in  conftant  good  humour,  and  fhine,  as  we 
call  it,  than  to  be  fupported  by  what  can  never  fail  him, 
and  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  to  him  was  the  beft 
thing  that  could  poffibly  befal  him,  or  elfe  HE  on  whom 
it  depends,  would  not  have  permitted  it  to  have  be 
fallen  him  at  all !  R*. 

*  By  STEELE. 

Drury-Lane,  May  26.  "  SIR  COURTLY  NICE,  or  IT  CAN- 
NOT  BE  "  Sir  Courtly,  by  Mr.  Gibber ;  Leonora,  by  Mrs.  Old- 
field;  Lord  Bellcguard,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Surly,  by  Mr.  Keene  ;  Hot 
head,  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  Crack,  by  Mr.  Pinkethman  ;  Teftimony, 
fcy  Mr.  Johnfon;  and  Violaats,  by  Mis,  Bradlhaw.  S  v  E  c  T  .  in  folio* 


Monday, 
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Ut  tu  fortunam^  Jlc  nos  tes  Celfe feremus* 

Hor.  i  Ep.  viii.  17* 
As  you  your  fortune  bear,  we  will  bear  you.  CREECH* 

THERE  is  nothing  fo  common  as  to  find  a  man 
whom  in  the  general  obfervation  of  his  carnage 
you  take  to  be  of  an  uniform  temper,  fubjeft  to  fuch  un 
accountable  flarts  of  humour  and  paffion,  that  he  is  as 
much  unlike  himfelf,  and  differs  as  much  from  the  man 
you  at  firft  thought  him,  as  any  two  diftincl;  perfons  can 
differ  from  each  other.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
forming  fome  law  of  life  to  ourfelves,  or  fixing  fome  no 
tion  of  things  in  general,  which  may  affecl  us  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  create  proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and 
bodies.  The  negligence  of  this,  leaves  us  expofed  not 
only  to  an  unbecoming  levity  in  our  ufual  converfation, 
but  alfo  to  the  fame  instability  in  our  friendfhips,  inte- 
refts,  and  alliances.  A  man  who  is  but  a  mere  Spectator 
of  what  pafles  around  him,  and  not  engaged  in  com 
merces  of  any  confideration,  is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the 
fecret  motions  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  by  what  de 
grees  it  is  actuated  to  make  fuch  vifible  alterations  in 
the  fame  perfon  :  but  at  the  fame  time,  when  a  man  is 
no  way  concerned  in  the  effecl:  of  fuch  inconfiftencies  in 
the  behaviour  of  men  of  the  world  ^  the  fpeculation  muft 
be  in  the  utmoft  degree  both  diverting  and  inftruftive  ; 
yet  to  enjoy  fuch  obfervations  in  the  higheft  relim,  he 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  poft  of  direction,  and  have  the 
dealing  of  their  fortunes  to  them.  I  have  therefore  been 
wonderfully  diverted  with  fome  pieces  of  fecret  hiflory, 
which  an  antiquary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me  as  a 
curiofity.  They  are  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  Pha- 
ramond  of  France.  '  Pharamond/  fays  my  author, 

*  was  a  prince  of  infinite  humanity  and  generofity,  and 

*  at  the  fame  time  the  moil  pleafant  and  facetious  com- 

'  panion 
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*  panion  of  his  time.     He  had  a  peculiar  tafte  in  him* 

*  which  would  have  been  unlucky  in   any  prince   but 
'  himfelf,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  exquifitc  plea- 
'  fure   in   converfation,  but  among  equals;  and  would 

*  pleafantly  bewail  himfelf  that   he  always   lived   in  a 
s  crowd,  but  was  the  only  man  in  France  that  could  ne- 
'  ver  get  in-to  company.     This  turn  of  mind  made  him 

*  delight  in  midnight  rambles,   attended  only  with  one 
'  perfon  of  his  bed-chamber.     He  would  in  thefe  excur- 

*  iions  ,get  acquainted  with  men  (whofe  temper  he  had  fi 
'  mind  to  try)   and  recpmmend  them  privately  to   the 

*  particular  obfervation  of  his  firft  miniiter.     He  gene- 
c  rally  found  himfelf  neglefted  by  his  new  acquaintance 

*  as  foon  as  they  had  hopes  of  growing  great;  and  ufed 
•*  on  fuch  occafions  to  remark,  that  it  was  a  great  injuf- 
'  tice  to  tax  princes   of  forgetting  themfelves  in  their 
'  high  fortunes,  when  there  were  fo  few  that  could  with 
'  conftancy  bear  the  favour  of  their  very  creatures/    My 
author  in  thefe  loofe  hints  has  one  parTage  that  gives  us 
a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon  genius  of  Phara- 
mond.     He  met  with  one  man  whom  he  had  put  to  alt 
the  ufual  proofs  he  had  made  of  thofe  he  had  a  mind  to 
know  throughly,   and  found  him  for  his  purpofe.     In 
difcourfe  with  him  one  day,  he  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  faying  how  much  would  fatisfy  all  his  wiihes.     The 
prince  immediately  revealed  himfelf,  doubled  the  fum> 
and  -fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner.     "  Sir,   You  have 
"  twice  what  you  defired,  by  the  favour  of  Pharamond  ? 
*'  but  look  to  it,  that  you  are  fatisficd  with  it,  for  it  is 
tf  the  laft  you  mall  ever  receive.     I  from  this  moment 
**  confider  you  as  mine ;  and  to  make  you  truly  fo,  I 
"  give  you  rny  royal  word  you  fhall  never  be  greater  ot 
"  lefs  than  you  are  at  prefent.     Anfwer  me  not,  (con* 
"  eluded  the  prince  fmiling)  but  enjoy  the  fortune  I 
"  have  put  you  in,  which  is  above  my  own  condition  ; 
"  for  you  have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear." 

His  Majefty  having  thus  well  chofen  and  bought  a 
friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed  alternately  all  the 
pleafures  of  an  agreeable  private  man,  and  a  great  and 
powerful  monarch.  He  gave  himfelf,  with  his  compa 
nion,  the  name  of  the  merry  tyrant ;  for  he  puniihcd 
his  courtiers  for  their  infolence  and  folly,  not  by  any 

VOL,  I,  i»  aft 
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act  of  pvsblick  disfavour,  but  by  humorouily  praftifing 
upon  their  imaginations.  If  he  obferved  a  man  untrac- 
table  to  his  inferiors,  he  would  find  an  opportunity  to 
take  fome  favourable  notice  of  him,  and  render  him  in- 
fupportable.  He  knew  all  his  own  looks,  words,  and 
actions  had  their  interpretations ;  and  his  friend  Mon- 
fieur  Eucrate  (forfo  he  was  called)  having  a  great  foul 
without  ambition,  he  could  communicate  all  his  thoughts 
to  him,  and  fear  no  artful  ufe  would  be  made  of  that 
freedom.  It  was  no  fmall  delight  when  they  were  in 
private,  to  reflect  upon  all  which  hadpafTedinpublick. 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  fatisfy  a  vain  fool  of 
power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in  a  full  court,  and 
with  one  whifper  make  him  defpife  all  his  old  friends 
and  acquaintance.  He  was  come  to  that  knowledge  of 
men-  by  long  obfervation,  that  he  would  profefs  altering 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  in  fome  tempers,  by  thrice 
fpeaking  to  them.  As  fortune  was  in  his  power,  he  gave 
himfelf  conilant  entertainment  in  managing  the  mere 
followers  of  it  with  the  treatment  they  deferved.  He 
would,  by  a  fldlful  caft  of  his  eye,  and  half  a  fmile, 
make  two  fellows  who  hated,  embrace,  and  fall  upon 
each  other's  necks  with  as  much  eagernefs,  as  if  they 
followed  their  real  inclinations,  and  intended  to  ftifle  one 
another.  "When  he  was  in  high  good- humour,  he  would 
lay  the  fcene  with  Eucrate,  and  on  a  publick  night  ex-r 
ercife  the  paflions  of  his  whole  court.  He  was  pleafed 
to  fee  an  haughty  beauty  watch  the  looks  of  the  man  fhe 
had  long  defpifed,  from  obfervation  of  his  being  taken 
notice  of  by  Pharamond  ;  and  the  lover'conceive  higher 
hopes,  than  to  follow  the  woman  he  was  dying  for  the 
day  before.  In  a  court,  where  men  fpeak  affection  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  di/like  in  the  fainteft,  it  was  a 
comical  mixture  of  incidents  to  fee  difguifes  thrown 
afide  in  one  cafe,  and  increafed  on  the  other,  according 
as  favour  or  difgrace  attended  the  refpeclive  objects  of 
men's  approbation  or  difefteem.  Pharamond,  in  his 
mirth  upon  the  meannefs  of  mankind  ufed  to  fay,  '  As 

*  he  could  take  away  a  man's  five   fenfes,  he  could  give 

*  him  an  hundred.     The  man  in  difgrace  fhall  immedi- 
'  ately  lofeall  his  natural  endowments,  and  he  that  finds 
«  favour  have  the  attributes  of  an  angel.'  He  would  carry 

it 
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it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  (  It  fhould  not  be  only  fo  in  the 
•*  opinion  of  the  lower  part  of  his  court,  but  the  men 
•*  themfelves  (hall  think  thus  meanly  or  greatly  of  them- 
'  felves,  as  they  are  out,  or  in  the  good  graces  of  a 
*  court.' 

A  monarch  who  had  wit  and  humour  like  Phara- 
mond,  muft  have  pleafures  which  no  man  elfe  can  ever 
have  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He  gave  fortune  to  none 
but  thofe  whom  he  knew  could  receive  it  without  tfanf- 
port.  He  made  a  noble  and  generous  ufe  of  his  obfer- 
vations,  and  did  not  regard  his  minifters  as  they  were 
^agreeable  to  himfelf,  but  as  they  were  ufeful  to  his 
kingdom.  By  this  means,  the  king  appeared  in  every 
officer  of  ftate  ;  arjd  no  man  had  a  participation  of  the 
power,  who  had  not  a  fimilitude  of  the  virtue  of  Phara- 
mond*.  R-k 

*  See  SPEC T.  N°  84,  N°  97,  &c« 
f  By  STEELE.:'*<- 
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Non.  connji'vere  licet,  nee  urle  tota 
Quifquam  eft  tarn  prcpe  tampnculque  nobis, 

Mart.  Epig.  i.  87. 

What  correfpondence  can  I  hold  with  you, 
Who  are  fo  near,  and  yet  fo  diilant  too  ? 

MY  friend   WILL   HONEYCOMB  is  one  of  thofe 
fort  of  men  who  are  very  often   abfent  in  con- 
ion,    and  what  the  French  call  a  reveur  and  a'dif* 
trait.     A  little  before  our  club-time  laft  night,  we  were 
walking  together  in  Somerfet  garden,  where  WILL  had 
picked  up  a  fmall  pebble  of  fo  odd  a  make,  that  he  faid 
he  would  prefent  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  eminent  «wV- 
tuofo.     After  we  had  walked  fome  time,  I  made  a  full 
ftop  with  my  face  towards  the  weft,  which  WILL  know 
ing  to  be  my  ufual  method  of  afking  what's  o'clock,  in 
P  2  an 
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an  afternoon,  immediately  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  told 
ine  we  had  feven  minutes  good.  "We  took  a  tarn  or  two 
inore,  when,  to  my  great  furprife,  I  faw  him  fquir  away 
'his  watch  a  confiderable  way  into  the  Thames,  and  with 
great  fedatenefs  in  his  looks  put  up  the  pebble,  he  had 
before  found,  in  his  fob.  As  I  have  naturally  an  aver- 
iion  to  much  fpeaking,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the  mef- 
fengerof  ill  news,  efpecially  when  it.  comes  too  late  to 
be  ufeful,  I  -left  him  to  be  convinced  of  his  miftake  in 
due  time,  and  continued  my  walk,  reflecting  on  thefe 
little  abfences  and  diftractions  in  mankind,  and  refolving 
to  make  them  the  fubject  of  a  future  Speculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  defign,  when  I  con- 
fidered  that  they  were  very  often  blemifhes  in  the  cha 
racters  of  men  of  excellent  fenfe ;  and  helped  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin  proverb,  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  t  ran  dated  in  the  following  lines  : 

Great  wit  to  madnefs  fure  is  near  ally'd, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide*. 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I  diftinguifh  a 
xian  who  is  abfent,  becaufe  he  thinks  of  fomething  elfe, 
from  one  who  is  abfent,  becaufe  he  thinks  of  nothing  at 
all.  The  latter  is  too  innocent  a  creature*  to  be  taken 
notice  -of;  but  the  diftraclions  of  the  former  may,  I 
believe,  be  generally  accounted  for  from  one  of  tliefe 
reafons. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  fome  parti 
cular  fcience,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  mathematicians 
and  other  learned  men ;  or  are  wholly  taken  up  with 
•fome  violent  paflion,  fuch  as  anger,  fear,  or  love,  which 
ties  the  mind  to  fome  diftant  object ;  or,  laftly,  thefe 
diftractions  proceed  from  a  certain  vivacity  and  fickle- 
nefs  in  a  man's  temper,  which  while  it  raifes  up  infinite 
numbers  of  Ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually  pulhing  it 
on,  without  allowing  it  to  reft  on  any  particular  image. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  unnatural  than  the  thoughts 
and  conceptions  of  fuch  a  man,  which  are  feldom  occa- 

*    *  Null  urn  ma?»um  ingeniumjine  mixtura  dtmeptiff, "     S  r  N  E  C*A 
TC  Tranquil,  Aiiim.  cap.  xv. 
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fioned  either  by  the  company  he  is  in,  or  any  of  thofe 
objects  which  are  placed  before  him.  While  you  fancy- 
he  is  admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an  even  wager 
that  he  is  folving  a  pofition  in  Euclid  ;  and  while  you 
may  imagine  he  is  reading  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far 
from  being  impoflible,  that  he  is  pulling  down  and  re 
building  the  front  of  his  country-houfe. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  expofe 
this  weaknefs  in  others,  I  mall  readily  confefs  that  I  once 
laboured  under  the  fame  infirmity  myfelf.  The  msthod 
I  took  to  conquer  it  was  a  firm  refolution  to  learn  fome- 
thing  from  whatever  I  was  obliged  to  fee,  or  hear. 
There  is  away  of  thinking,  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it, 
by  which  he  may  ftrike  fomewhat  out  of  any  thing.  I 
can  at  prefent  obferve  thofe  ftarts  of  good  fenfe,  and 
flruggles  of  unimproved  reafon  in  the  conversion  of  a 
clown,  with  as  much  fatisfadion  as  the  moft  mining  pe 
riods  of  the  moft  finiihed  orator  ;  and  can  make  a  fhift 
to  command  my  attention  at  a  puppet-mow  or  an  opera, 
as  well  as  at  Hamlet  or  Othello.  I  always  make  one  of 
the  company  I  am  in  ;  for  though  I  fay  little  myfelf,  my 
attention  to  others,  and  thofe  m)ds  of  approbation  which 
I  never  beftow  unmerited,  fufficiently  (hew  that  I  am 
among  them;-  Whereas  WILL  HONEYCOMB,  though  a 
fellow  of  good  fenfe,  is  every  day  doing  and  faying  an 
hundred  things,  which  he  afterwards  confcffes,  with  a 
well-bred  franknefs,  were  fomewhat  mala  propos,  and 
undefigned. 

I  chanced  the  other  day  to  go  into  a  coffee-houfe, 
where  WILL  was  (landing  in  the  midft  of  feveral  audi 
tors,  whom  he  had  gathered  round  him,  and  was  giving 
them  an  account  of  the  perfon  and  character  of  MOLL 
HINTON*.  My  appearance  before  him  juft  put  him 
in  mind  of  me,  without  making  him  reflect  that  I  was 
actually  prefent.  So  that  keeping  his  eyes  full  upon 
rae,  to  the  great  furprife  of  his  audience,  he  broke  oflf 

his  firft  harangue,  and  proceeded  thus : '  Why  now 

'  there's  my  friend,  (mentioning  me  by  my  name)  he  is 
c  a  fellow  that  thinks  a  great  deal,  but  never  opens  his 

*  "  Oefi  une  jeune  beaute  de  Loadres."  LE  SPECT.  Tom.  I. 
Ixi  Difc.  p.  397,  note. 
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'mouth;  Ivvarrant  you  he  is  now  thrufting  his  fhort. 
'  face  into  fome  coitee-houfe  about  Change.  I  was  his 
'bail  in  the  time  of  the  Popifh  Plot,  when  he  was  taken- 
'up  for  a  Jefuit.'  If  he  had  looked  on  me  a  little 
longer,  he  had  certainly  defcribed  me  fo  particularly, 
without  ever  confidering  xvhat  led  him  into  it,  that  the 
whole  company  muft  neceffarily  have  found  me  out ;  for 
which  reafon,  remembering  the  old  proverb,  Out  of  Jight 
cut  of  mind,  I  left  the  room  ;  and  upon  meeting  him  an 
hour  afterwards,  was  aflted  by  him,  with  a  great  deal  of 
good-humour,  in  what  part  of  the  world  I  lived,  that  he 
had  not  feen  me  thefe  three  days. 

Monfieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  character  of  an  al- 
fent  man  *  with  a  great  deal  of  humour,  which  he  has 
pufhed  to  an  agreeable  extravagance  ;  with  the  heads  of" 
it  I  mall  conclude  my  prefent  Paper. 

*  Menalcas  (fays  that  excellent  author)  comes  down 
'  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door  to  go  out,  but  (huts  it 
'  again,  becaufe'he  perceives  that  he  has  his  night-cap 

*  on;  and  examining  himfelf  further,  finds  that  he  is 
«  but  half-fhaved,  that  he  has  ftuck  his  fword  on  his 
'  right  fide,  that  his  ftockings  are  about  his  heels,  and 

*  that  his  fhirt  is  over  his  breeches.     When  he  is  drefTed. 

*  he  gees  to  court,  comes  into  the  drawing-room,   and 
'walking  bolt-upright  under  a  branch  of  candlefticks, 
'  his  wig  is  caught  up  by  one  of  them,  and  hangs  dan-. 

*  gling  in  the  air.     All  the  courtiers  fall   a  laughing, 

*  but  Menalcas  laughs  louder  than  any  of  them,  and; 
'-looks  about  for  the  perfon  that  is  the  jeft  of  th£  com- 

*  pany.     Coming  down  to  the   court- gate  he   finds  a- 
"-coach,  which  taking  for  his  own  he  whips  into  it ;  and 
<  the  coachman  drives  off,  not  doubting  but  he  carries- 

*  his  matter.     As  foon  as  he  flops,  Menalcas,  throws  him- 
'  felf  out  of  the  coach,  crofTes  the  court,   afcends   the 
'  ftair-cafe,  and  runs  through  all  the  chambers  with  the 
'  greateft  familiarity ;  repofes  himfelf  on  a  couch,  and 

*  fancies  himfelf  at  home.     The  mafter  of  the  houfe  at 

*  lail  comes  in  ;•  Menalcas  rifes  to  receive  him,  and  de- 
'  fires  him  to  fit  down  ;  he  tajks,  mufes,  and  then  talks- 

*  "Ondhque  c V/?  lefcu  Ccmte  ds  Brancas, "     Voyez:JWb»<»g/<i- 
##,  Tern.  l\.  P.  3  3  4>  &c.     LJE  S  P  E  e  T  A  T  s  v  R  ?  ut  fvfra, 

agaios 
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4  again.  The  gentleman  of  the  houfe  is  tired  and  amazed; 
'  Menalcas  is  no  lefs  fo,  but  is  every  moment  in  hope* 
'  that  his  impertinent  gueft  will  at  laft  end  his  tedious 
'  vifit.  Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas  is  hardly  mi- 

*  deceived. 

*  When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon,  he  calls  for  a 

*  full  glafs  of  wine  and  water  ;  it  is  his   turn  to  throw  ; 

*  he  has  the  box  in  one  hand,  and  his  glafs  in  the  other; 

*  and  being  extremely  dry,  and  unwilling  to   lofe  time, 

*  he  fwallows  down  both  the  dice,  and  at  the  fame  time 
'  throws  his  wine  into  the  tables.     He  writes  a  letter, 

*  and  flings  the  fand  into  the  ink-bottie  ;  he  writes  a 
'  fecond,  and  miftakes  the  fuperfcription.     A  nobleman. 
'  receives  one  of  them,  and  upon  opening  it  reads  as  fol- 
'  lows:  "  I  would  have  you,  hon^eft  Jack,  immediately 

(  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  take  in.  hay  enough  to  ferve 
me  the  winter."     His  farmer  receives  the  other,  and 

*  is  amazed  to  fee  in  it,  *'  My  Lord,  I  received  you* 
4C  Grace's  commands,  with  an  entire  fubmiilion  to" 

*  If  he  is  at  an  entertainment,  you  may  fee  the  pieces 
'  of  bread  continually  multiplying  round  his  plate.     It 
'  is  true  the  reft  of  the  company  want  it,  as  well  a* 
'  their  knives  and  forks,  which  Menalcas  does  not  let 
'  them  keep  long.     Sometimes  in  a  morning  he  puts 
'  his  whole,  family  in  an  hurry,  and  at  laft  goes  out  with- 

*  out  being  able  to  ftay  for  his  coach  or  dinner,  and  for 
'  that  day,  you  may  fee  him  in  every  part  of  the  town, 

*  except  the  very  place  where  he   had  appointed  to  be 
'  upon  a  bufmefs  of  importance.     You  would  often'take 
'  him  for  every  thing  that  he  is  not  ;  for  a  fellow  quite 
'  ftupid,  for  he  hears  nothing  ;   for  a  fool,  for  he  talks 

*  to  himfelf,  and  has  an  hundred  grimaces  and  motions 
'in  his  head,  which  aje  altogether  involuntary;  fora 
'  proud  man,  for  he  looks  full  upon  you,  and   takes  ncr 

*  notice  of  your  fainting  him.     The  truth  of  it  is,  his 

*  eyes  are  open,  but  he  makes  no  ufe  of  them,   and  nei- 
'  tner  fees  you,  nor  any  man,  nor  any  thing  elfe.     He' 
'  came  once  from  his  country-houfe,  and  his  own  foot- 
'  men  undertook  to   rob  him,  and  fucceeded.     They 

*  held  a  flambeau  to  his  throat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his 
'  purfe;  he  did  fo,   and  coming  home  told  his  friends' 

P  4  he- 
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he  had  been  robbed ;  they  defired  to  know  the  parti- 
'  culars,  «'  Afk  my  fervants,  (fays  Menalcas)  for  they 
*  were  with  me.5'  X*. 

*  By    Mr.    EUSTACE    BUDGELL.      See   SPECT.   Vol.  VII. 


N°  78       Wednefday,  May  30,   1711. 

Cum  talis  Jts,  utinam  nofter  ejps.  I 

Cou'd  we  but  calj  fo  great  a  genius  ours? 

THE  following  letters  are  fo  pleafant,  that  I  doubt 
not  but  the  reader  will  be  as  much  diverted  with 
them  as  I  was.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  day's  en 
tertainment,  but  taking  the  fentcnce  from  the  end  of  the 
Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the  front  of  my  Pa 
per,  to  fhew  the  author  I  wifh  him  my  companion  with 
as  much  earneflnefs  as  he  invites  me  to  be  his. 

«  SIR, 

'  T  SEND  you  the  inclofed,  to  be  inferted  (if  you 
*  J[  think  them  worthy  of  it)  in  your  SPECTATORS; 
'  in  which  fo  furprifmg  a  genius  appears,  that  it  is  no 
'  wonder  if  all  mankind  endeavours  to  get  fomewhat  in- 
c  to  a  Paper  which  will  always  live. 

*  As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  humour  was  really 
'  carried  on  in   the  way  I  defcribe  it.     However,  you 
'  have  a  full   ccmmifiion  to  put  out  or  in,  and  to  do 
'  whatever  you  think  fit  with  it.    I  have  already  had  the 
«  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  you  take  that  liberty  with  fome 
'  things  1  have  before  fent  you.     Go  on,  Sir,  and  prof- 
4  per.     You  have  the  bed  wifhes  of,  Sir, 

'  Your  very  affeclionate, 

'  And  obliged  humble  fervant*.* 
<Mr, 

*  ProbaMy  this  was  a   communication  fsom  Mr.  Eufden,  of  Tri- 
»ky  College  in  Cambridge.     See  SIT. ex.  Vol.  Vll.  No  555.     Per 
haps. 
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(  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Cambridge. 

*  XZOU  well  know  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  clear 
'    \     titles,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  done  in 
'  the  proper  feafon  ;  on  which  account,  this  is  to  allure 
s  you,  that  the  CLUB  OF  UGLY  FACES  was  inftituted 
'  originally  at   CAMBRIDGE,    in   the   merry   reign  of 

*  King  Charjes  II.     As  in  great  bodies  of  men  it  is  not 
f  difficult  to  find  members  enough  for  fuch  a  club,  fo  (I 
e  remember)  it  was  then  feared,  upon  their  intention  of 
c  dining  together,  that  the  hall  belonging  to  CLARE- 
'  HALL,  (the-uglieft  then  in  the  town,  though  nwo  the 

*  neateft)  would  not  be  large  enough  HANDSOMELY  to 

*  hold  the   company.     Invitations  were  made  to  great 
'  numbers,  but  very  few  accepted  them  without   much 

*  difficulty.     ONE  pleaded,  that  being  at  London,  in  a 
'  bookfellcr's  mop,  a  lady  going  by  with   a  great  belly 
f  longed  to  kifs  him.     HE  had  certainly  been  excufed, 
'  but  that  evidence  appeared,   That  indeed  one  in  Lon- 

*  don  did  pretend  me  longed  to  kifs  him,  but  that  it  was 
'  only  a  pickpocket,  who  during  his  kiffing  her  Hole  away 
'  all  his  money.     ANOTHER  would  have,  got  off  by  a 

*  dimple  in  his  chin  ;  but  it  was  proved  upoa  himy  that 
'  he  had,  by  coming  into  a  room,    made  a  woman  mif- 
'  carry,  and  frightened  two  children  into  fits.    A  THIRD' 
'  alledged,  That  he  was  taken  by  a  lady  for  another  gen- 

*  tleman,  who  was  one  of  the  handfomeftin  the  univer- 

*  fity :  but  upon  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the  lady  had 
'  actually  loil  one   eye,  and  the  other  was  very  much 

*  upon  the  decline.     A  FOURTH  produced  letters  out  of 
'  the  country  in  his  vindication,  in  which  a -gentleman 
'  offered  him  his  daughter,  who  had  lately  fallen  in  love 
'  with  him,  with  a  good  fortune  :  but  it  wns  made  ap- 

*  pear,  that  the  young  lady  was  amorous,  and  had  like  to 

*  nave  run  away  with  her  father's  coachman,  fo  that  it 

*  was  fuppofed,  that  her  pretence  of  falling  in  love  with 
'  him,  was  only  in  order  to  be  well   married.     It  was 

har.s  the  account  of  the  Lowngers  in  the  firft  letter  received  from  Cam 
bridge,  SPECT.  N°  54,  was  a  co-itrihution  from  the  Time  \vrrer,  and 
one  cf  the  things  with  which  STESLF  took  the  liberty  here  men- 

P  5  '  pleafant 
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"pleafant  to  hear  the  feveral  excufes  which  were  made, 
'  infomuch  that  fome  made  as  much  intereft  to  be  ex- 

*  cufed,  as  they  would  From  ferving  fheriff;  however,  at 
'  laft  the  fociety  was  formed,  and  proper  officers  were  ap- 
'  pointed ;  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  entertainment, 
"which  was    m-.<ven:fin  feafon.  •   A    pleafant  Fellonv   of 

*  Kings  College  (commonly  called  CRAB,  from  his  four 

*  look,   and  the  only  man  who  did  not  pretend  to  get 
'off)  was  nominated  for  chaplain ;   and   nothing  was 

*  wanting  but  fome  one  to  fit  in  the  elbow-chair,  by 

*  way  of  PRESIDENT,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table; 

*  and  there  the  bufmefs  ituck,  for  there  was  no  conten- 

*  tion  for  fuperiority  there.     This  affair  made  fo  great  a 

*  noife,  that  the  king,   who  'was  then  at  Newmarket, 

*  heard  of  it,  and  was  pleafed  merrily  and  gracioufly  to 
'fay,  HE  COULD  NOT  BE  THERE  HIMSELF,  BUT  HE 

*  WOULD   SEND   THEM   A   BRA€E   OF    BUCKS. 

*  I  would  defire  you,  Sir,,  to  fet  this  affair  in  a  true 

*  light,  that  pofterity  may  not  be  mifled  ia  fo  important' 

*  a  point :  for  when  the  wife  man  who  fiall  'write your 

*  true  hi/lory  (hall  acquaint  the  world,  That  you  had  a 
'DIPLOMA  fent  from  the  Ugly  Club  at  OXFORD,  and' 

*  that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were  admitted  into  it,  what  a 

*  learned  war  will  there  be  among  future  crhicks  abou.t  the 

*  original  of  that   club,  which  both  univerlities   will 

*  contend  fo  warmly  for  ?  And  perhaps  fome  hardy  Can- 

*  tabrigian  author  may  then  boldly  affirm,  that  the  word 

*  OXFORD  was  an  interpolation  of  fome  Oxonian  inftead 

*  of  CAMBRIDGE.     This  affair  will  be  belt  adjufted  in 

*  your  life-time  ;  but  I  hope  your  affeftion  to  your  MO- 

*  THER  will  not  make  you  partial  to  your  AUNT. 

'  To  tell  you,  Sir,  my  own  opinion:   Though  I  can- 

*  not  find  any  ancient  records  of  any  acls  of  the  SOCIE- 
'  TY  OF  THE  UGLY  FACES,  coniidered  in  a  publick  ca- 
'  pacity  ;  yet,  in  <*.  private  one,  they  have  certainly  anti- 

*  quity  on  their  fide.     lam  perfuaded  they  will  hardly 
"  g^ve  place  to  the  LOWNGERS,  and  the  LOWNGERS  are 
'  of  the  fame  Handing  with  the  univerfity  itfelf., 

'  Though  we  well  know,  Sir,  you  want  no  motives  to 
'  do  juftice,  ye.t  I  am  commiffioned  to  tell  you,  that  you 
'  are  invited  to  be  admitted  adeundem  at  CAM  BRIDGE  ; 

'  and 
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'  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  fafely  to  deliver  this  as  the 
'  wiih  of  our  whole  univerfity.' 

'  To  Mr.  SPECTATOR. 
The  humble  Petition  of  WHO  and  WHICH.* 

(  Sheweth, 

c  *  j^HAT  your  petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn  and  de- 
c  Jt  ftitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom  *re  mould 
f  apply  ourfelves  for  relief,  becaufe  there  is  hardly  any 
c  man  alive  who  hath  not  injured  us.  Nay,  we  fpeak  it 
'  with  forrow,  even  YOU  yourfelf,  whom  we  mould 
r  fufpeft  of  fuch  a  practice  the  laft  of  all  mankind,  carr 
'  hardly  acquit  yourfelf  of  having  given  us  feme  caufe" 
'  of  complaint.  We  are  defcended  of  ancient  families, 
'  and  kept  up  our  dignity  and  honour  many  years,  till 
•*  the  jack-fprat  THAT  fuppianted  us.  How  often 
'  have  we  found  ourfelves  flighted  by  the  clergy  in  their 

*  pulpits,  and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar?  Nay,  how  often* 
'  have  we  heard,  in  one  of  the  moft  polite  and  auguffr 
•*  afiemblies  in  the  univcrfe,   to  our  great  mortification, 
'  thefe  words,  That  THAT  that  noble  Lord  urged  \  which 
'  if  one  of  us  had  had  juftice  done,  would  have  founded 
'  nobler  thus,  That  WHICH  that  noble  Lord  urged.     Se- 

*  nates  themfelves,  the  guardians  of  Britim  liberty,  have 

*  degraded  us,  and  preferred  THAT  to  us  ;  and  yet  no' 

*  decree  was  ever  given  againft  us.     In  the  very  a£ls  of 
'parliament,  in  which  the  utmoft  right  mould  be  done 
'  to  every  bodj,  WORD,  and  thing,  we  find  ourfelves  of- 
'  ten  either  not  ufcd,  or  ufed  one  inftead  of  another.   In 
'•  the  firft  and  beft  prayer  children  are  taught,  they  learn 
'.  to  mifufe   us  :    Our   Father   WHICH  art    in   heaven,-. 
'  mould  be,  Our  Father  WHO  art  in  heaven',  and  even  a 
'CONVOCATION,  after  long  debates,  refufed  to  confent 

*  to  an  alteration  of  it.     In  our  general  confiffion  we  fay, 
'Spare  thou   them,  O  God,    WHICH    confefs  their  faults, 

*  which  ought  to    be  WHO  confrfs  their  faidts.     What 
'  hopes  then  have  we  of  having  juftice  done  us,  wheiv 
''the  makers  of  our  very  prayers  and  laws,  and  the  rnoft 

*  learned  in- all  faculties,  feera  to  be  in  a  confederacy' 

£6 
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'  againft  us,  and  our  enemies  themfelves  muft  be  bur 
'  judges. 

*  The  Spanifh  proverb  fays,  //  fabio  muda  coxfcio,  it 

*  necio  no  ;   i.  e.  A  <wife  man  changes  bis  mind,  a  fool  never 

*  twill.     So  that  we  think  you,  Sir,  a  very  proper  perfon 
'  to  addrefs  to,  fince  we  know  you  to  be  capable  of  being 
'  convinced,  and  changing  your  judgment.    You  are  well 

*  able  to  fettle  this  affair,   and  to  you  we  fubmit  our 

*  caufe.     We  defire  you  to  aflign  the  butts  and  bounds  of 

*  each  of  "as;  and  that  for  the  future  we  may  both  enjoy 

*  our  own.  We  would  defire  to  be  heard  by  our  counfel, 

*  but  that  we  fear  in  their  very  pleadings  they  would 

*  betray  our  caufe:  befides,  we  have  been  oppreffed  fo 

*  many  years,  that  we  can  appear  no  other  way  but  in 

*  forma  pauperis.     All   which  confidered,   we  hope  you 

*  will  be  pleafed  to   do  that  which  to  right  and  juftice 

*  (hall  appertain. 

R*.  '  And  your  petitioners,  &c/ 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Qderunt  peccare  loni  wirtutis  amore .    Hor.  I  Ep.  16.  52. 
The  good,  for  virtue's  fake,  abhor  to  fin.      CREECH. 

I  HAVE  received  very  many  letters  of  late  from  my 
female  correfpondents,  molt  of  whom  are  very  angry 
with  me  for  abridging  their  pleafures,  and  looking  fe- 
verely  upon  things,  in  themfelves  indifferent.  But  I 
think  they  are  extremely  unjull  to  me  in  this  imputa 
tion.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  thofe  excellencies^ 
which  are  to  be  regarded  but  in  the  fecond  place,  mould 
not  precede  more  weighty  confiderations.  The  heart  of 
man  deceives  him  in  fpite  of  the  lectures  of  half  a  life 
fpent  in  difcourfes  on  the  fubjeclion  of  paffion ;  and  I 
do  not  know  why  one  may  not  think  the  heart  of  wo 
man  as  unfaithful  to  itfclf.  If  we  grant  an  equality  in 

the 
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the  faculties  of  both  fexes,  the  minds  of  women  are  leis 
cultivated  with  precepts,  and  confequently  may,  with 
out  difrefpecl  to  them,  be  accounted  more  liable  to  illtf- 
jjion,  in  cafes  wherein  natural  inclination  is  out  of  the 
intereft  of  virtue.  I  fhall  take  lip  my  prefent  time  in 
commenting  upon  a  billet  or  two  which  came  from  la 
dies,  and  frorp  thence  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
I'  am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  thinking  it  is  poflible  fine 
women  may  be  miftaken*  The  following  addrefs  feems 
to  have  no  other  defign  in  it,  but  to  tell  me  the  writer 
will  do  what  fhe  pleafes  for  all  me, 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

1  T  AM  young,  and  very  much  inclined  to  follow  the 
'  J.  paths  of  innocence;  but  at  the  fame  time,  as  I 

*  have  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  of  quality,  I  am  un- 
'  willing  to  refign  thepleafures  of  diftindion,  fome  little 
'  fatisfadion   in  being  admired  in  general,   and  niuch 
'  greater  in  being  beloved  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I  de- 
'  fign  to  make  my  hufband.     But  I  have  a  mind  to  put 

*  off  entering  into  matrimony  till  another  winter  is  over 
'  my  head,  which  (whatever,  mufty  Sir,  you  may  think 
'  of  the  matter)  I  defign  to  pafs  away  in  hearing  mufick, 
'  going  to  plays,  vifiting,    and   all   other  fatisfadions 
'  which  fortune  and  youth,  protected  by  innocence  and 
'  virtue,  can  procure  for,  Sir, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

«  M.  T. 

'  My  lover  does  not  know  I  lifce  him,  therefore  hav- 
'  ing  no  engagements  upon  me,  I  think  to  flay  and  know 
'  whether  1  may  like  any  one  elfe  better/ 

I  have  heard  WILL  HONEYCOMB  fay,  A  woman  fel- 
dom  writes  her  mind  but  in  her  poftfcrift.  I  think  this  gen 
tlewoman  has  fufficiently  difcovered  hers  in  this.  I 
will  lay  what  wager  me  pleafes  againft  her  prefent;  fa 
vourite,  and  can  tell  her  that  file  will  like  ten  more  before 
Ihe  is  fixed,  and  then  will  take  the  worft  man  fhe  ever 
liked  in  her  life.  There  isnoendof  aifeclion  taken  in  at 
the  eyes  only  ;  and  you  may  as  well  fatisfy  thofe  eyes 
with  feeing,  as  coatroul  any  paffion  received  by  them 

only, 
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only.  It  is  from  loving  by  fight,  that  coxcombs  fo  fre 
quently  fucceed  with  women,  and  very  often  a  young 
lady  is  beftowed  by  her  parents  to  a  man  who  weds  her 
as  innocence  itfelf,  though  me  has,  in  her  own  heart, 
given  her  approbation  of  a  different  man  in  every  afTem- 
bly  me  was  in  the  whole  year  before.  What  is  wanting 
among  women,  as  well  as  among  men,  is  the  love  of  lau 
dable  things,  and  not  to  reft  only  in  the  forbearance  of 
fuch  as  are  reproachful* 

How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  this  light  imagi 
nation  is  Eudoiia !  Eudofia  has  all  the  arts  of  life  and 
good-breeding  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  the  virtue  of  her 
conduct  looks  more  like  an  inftincl  than  choice.  It  is  as^ 
lit  tie  difficult  to  her  to  think  juftly  ofperfons  and  things,. 
as  it  is  to  a  woman  of  different  accompiilhments,  to  move 
ill,  or  look  auk  ward.  That  which  was,  at  firft,  the  ef 
fect  of  inftruction,  is  grown  into  an  habit ;  and  it  would 
be  as  hard  for  Eudofia  to  indulge  a  wrong  fuggeftion  o£ 
thought,  as  it  would  be  to  Flavia,  the  fine  dancer^  to- 
come  into  a  room  with  an  unbecoming  air. 

But  the  mifapprehenfions  people  themfelves  have  of 
their  own  ftate  of  mind,  is  laid  down  with  much  dif- 
eerning  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  but  an  extract 
of  a  kind  epiille  from  my  charming  iniftrefs  Hecatiffa,, 
who  is  above  the  vanity  of  external  beauty,  and  is  the 
better  judge  of  the  perfections  of  the  mind. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  WRITE  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very  many  la 
dies,  as  well  as  myfelf,  fpend  many  hours  more  than 
we  ufed  at  the  glafs,  for  want  of  the  female  library,  of 
which  you  promifed  us  a  catalogue.  I  hope,  Sir,  in 
the  choice  of  authors  for  us,  you  will  have  a  particular 
regard  to  books  of  devotion.  What  they  are,  and  how 
many,  muft  be  your  chief  care  ;  for  upon  the  propriety 
of  fuch  writings  depends  a  great  deal*  I  have  known 
thofe  among  us  who  think,  if  they  every  morning  and- 
evening  fpend  an  hour  in  their  clofet,  and  read  over  fo 
many  prayers  in  fix  or  feven  books  of  devotion,  all 
equally  nonfenfical,  with  a  fort  of  warmth,  (that  might 
as  well  be  raifed  by  a  glafs  of  wjne,  or  a  dram  of  ci 
tron)  they  may,  all' the  red  of  their  time  go  on  in  what 
ever 
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ever  their  particular  paffion  leads  them  to.  The  beau- 
'  teous  Philantia,  who  is  (in  your  language)  an  Idol,  is 
'  one  of  thefe  votaries ;  ftie  has  a  very  pretty  furnifhed 
*  clofet,  to  which  me  retires  at  her  appointed  hours.. 
f  This  is  her  dreffing-room,  as  well  as  chapel;  fhe  has 
'•  conftantly  before  her  a  large  looking-glafs ;  and  upon 
'  the  table,  according  to  a  very  witty  author, 

Together  lie  her  prayer-book  and  paint, 
At  once  t 'improve  the  {inner  and  the  faint. 

'It  rnuft  be  a  good  fcene,  if  one  could  be  prefent  at 
it,  to  fee  this  Idol  by  turns  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven^ ' 
and  fteal  glances  at  her  own  dear  perfon.  It  cannot 
but  be  a  pleafing  conflict  between  vanity  and  humilia 
tion.  When  you  are  upon  this  fubjed,  choofe  books 
which  elevate  the  mind  above  the  world>  and  give  a 
pleafing  indifference  to  little  things  in  it.  For  want  of 
fuch.inftruclions,  I  am  apt  to  believe  fo  many  people 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  be  fullen,  crofs,  and  angry y 
under  pretence  of  being  abftrafted  from  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  when  at  the  fame  time  they  betray  their 
fondnefs  for  them  by  doing  their  duty  as  a  tafk,  and 
pouting  and  reading  good  books  for  a  week  together. 
Much  of  this  I  take  to  proceed  from  the  indifcretion 
of  the  books  themfelves,  whofe  very  titles  of  weekly 
preparations,  and  fuch  limited  godlinefs,  lead  people  of 
ordinary  capacities  into  great  errors,  and  raife  in  them 
a  mechanical  religion,  entirely  diftinft  from  morality* 
I  know  a  lady  fo  given  up  to  this  fort  of  devotion,  that 
though  Hie  employs  fix  or  «%ht  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  at  cards,  me  never  miffes  one  conftant  hour  of 
prayer,  for  which  time  another  holds  her  cards,  to 
which  fhe  returns  with  no  little  anxioufnefs  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning.  All  thefe  ads  are  but  empty 
mows,  and,  as  it  were,  compliments  made  to  virtue ; 
the  mind  is  all  the  while  untouched  with  any  true  plea- 
fure  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  From  hence  I  prefume  it 
arifes,  that  fo  many  people  call  themferves  virtuous, 
from  no  other  pretence  to  it  but  an  abfence  of  ill* 
There  is  Dulciamara  is  the'rnoftinfolent  of  all  creatures' 
to  her  friends  .and  domefticks,  upon  no  other  pre- 

'  tcnce 
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tence  in  nature,  but  that  (as  her  filly  phrafe  is)  no  one 
can  fay  black  is  her  eye.  She  has  no  fecrets,  for/both, 
which  (ho-jld  make  her  afraid  to  fpeak  her  mind,  and 
therefore  Die  is  impertinently  blunt  to  all  her  acquaint 
ance,  and  unfeafonably  imperious  to  all  her  family. 
Dear  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  put  fuch  books  in  our  hands> 
as  may  make  our  virtue  more  inward,  and  convince 
fome  of  us,  that  in  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  fcorn  of 
vice  is  always  accompanied  with  the  pity  of  it.  This 
and  other  things  are  impatiently  expected  from  you  by 
our  whole  fex  ;  among  the  reft  by,  Sir, 

*  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

*.  <  B.  D,» 

*  By  STEEIK. 


N°  80         Friday,  June  i,    1711 


Cesium  non  animum  mutant  qtti  trans  mare  currunt. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xi.  27. 

Thofe  that  beyond-fea  go,  will  fadly  find, 
They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

CREECH. 

IN  the  year  j68S,  and  on  the  fame  day  of  that  year, 
were  born  in  Cheapfide,  London,  two  females  of 
exquifite  feature  and  fhape  ;  .the  one  we  fliall  call  Eru- 
netta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  clofe  intimacy  between  their 
parents  made  each  of  tfem  the  firft  acquaintance  the 
other  knew  in  the  world.  They  played,  drefied  babies, 
a<fled  viiitings,  learned  to  dance  and  make  curtfies  toge 
ther.  They  were  infeparable  companions  in  all  the  lit 
tle  entertainments  their  tender  years  were  capable  of: 
which  innocent  happinefs  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Phil 
lis  had  an  head-drefs  on,  which  became  her  fo  very  well, 
that  inftead  of  being  beheld  any  more  with  pleafure  for 
their  amity  to  each  other,  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  turned  to  remark  them  with  comparifon  of  their 

beauty. 
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beauty.  They  now  no  longer  enjoyed  the  eafe  of  mind 
and  pleafmg  indolence  in  which  they  were  fprmerly 
happy,  but  all  their  words  and  aftibns  were  mifinter- 
preted  by  each  other,  and  every  excellence  in  their  fpeech 
and  behaviour,  was  looked  upon  as  an  aft  of  emulation  to 
furpafs  the  other.  Thefe  beginnings  of  difinclination 
foon  improved  into  a  formality  of  behaviour,  a  general 
coldnefs,  and  by  natural  fteps  into  an  irreconcileable  ha 
tred. 

Thefe  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty,  were 
in  their  ftature,  countenance,  and  mien  fo  very  much 
alike,  that  if  you  were  fpeaking  of  them  in  their  abfence, 
the  words  in  which  you  defcribed  the  one,  muft  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  other.  They  were  hardly  diftin- 
guifhable,  you  would  think,  when  they  were  apart, 
though  extremely  different  when  together.  What  made 
their  enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  reft  of  their 
fex  was,  that  in  detraction  from  each  other,  neither  could 
fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herfelf  as  much  as  her 
adverfary.  Their  nights  grew  reftlefs  with  meditation 
of  new  drefles  to  outvy  each  other,  and  inventing  new 
devices  to  recal  admirers,  who  obferved  the  charms  of 
the  one  rather  than  thofe  of  the  other,  on  the  laft  meet 
ing.  Their  colours  failed  at  each  other's  appearance, 
flufhedwith  pleafureat  t]ie  report  of  a  difadvantag;,  and 
their  countenances  withered  upon  inftances  of  applaufe. 
The  decencies  to  which  women  are  obliged,  made  thefe 
virgins  ftifle  their  refentment  fo  far  as  not  to  break  into 
open  violences,  while  they  equally  fuffered  the  torments 
of  a  regulated  anger.  Their  mothers,  as  it  is  ufual,  en 
gaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  fup'p&rted  the  feveral  preten- 
iions  of  the  daughters  with  all  that  ill-chofen  fort  of  ex- 
pence  which  is  common  with  people  of  plentiful  fb*£ 
tunes  and  mean  tafte.  The  girls  preceded  their  parents 
like  queens  of  May,  in  all  the  gaudy  colours  imaginable, 
on  every  Sunday  to  church,  and  were  expofed  to  the  exa 
mination  of  the  audience  for  fuperiority  of  beauty. 

During  this  conftant  ftruggle  it  happened,  that  Phillls 
one  day  at  publick  prayers  fmote  the  heart  of  a  gay  Weft- 
Indian,  who  appeared  in  all  the  colours  which  can  affect 
an  eye  that  could  not  diftinguim  between  being  fine  and 
taudry.  This  American,  in  a  fummer-ifland  fuit  was 

too 


*. 
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too  fhining  and  too  gay  to  be  refifted  by  Fhillis,  and  too 
intent  upon  her  charms  to  be  diverted  by  any  of  the  la 
boured  attractions  of  Brunetta.  Soon  after,  Brunetta 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  her  rival  difpofed  of  in  a 
wealthy  marriage,  while  (he  was  only  addrefied  to,  in  a 
manner  that  fhewed  me  was  the  admiration  of  all  men, 
but  the  choice  of  none.  Phiilis  was  carried  to  the  ha 
bitation  of  her  fpoufe  in  Barbadoes.  Brunetta  had  the 
ill-nature  to  enquire  for  her  by  every  opportunity,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her  being-  attended  by  nu 
merous  flaves,  fanned  into  (lumbers  by  fucceffive  bands  of 
them,  and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  all  the  pomp- 
.of  barbarous  magnificence.  Brunetta  could  not  endure 
thefe  repeated  advices,  but  employed  all  her  arts  and' 
charms  in  laying  baits  for  any  of  condition  of  the  fame 
ifland,  out  of  a  mere  ambition  to  confront  her  once 
more  before  (he  died.  She  at  lafl  fucceeded  in  her  de- 
fign,  and  was  taken  to  wife  by  a  gentleman  whofe  eftate 
was  contiguous  to  that  of  her  enemy's  hufband.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  oceafioqs  on 
which  thefe  irreconcileable  beauties  laboured  to  excel 
each  other;  but  in  procefs  of  time  it  happened,  that  a 
Ihip  put  into  the  iiland  cowfigned  to  a  friend  of  Phiilis,. 
who  had  directions  to  give  her  the  refufal  of  all  goods  for 
apparel,  before  Brunetta  could  be  alarmed  of  their  arri 
val.  He  did  fo,  and  Phiilis  was  drefled  in  a  few  days  in 
a  brocade  more  gorgeous  andcoftly  than  had  ever  before 
appeared  in  that  latitude.  Bruaetta  languilhed  at  the 
fight,  and  could  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  bravery  of 
her  antagonift.  She  communicated  her  anguifh  of  mind 
to  a  faithful  friend,  who  by  an  intereft  in  the  wife  of 
Phillis's  merchant,  procured  a  remnant  of  the  fame  filk 
for  Brunetta.  Phiilis  took  pains  to  appear  in  all  pub- 
lick  places  where  flic  was  fure  to  meet  Brunetta;  Bru 
netta  was  now  prepared  for  rhe  infult,  and  came  to  a  pub 
lic  ball  in  a  plain  black  filk  mantua,  attended  by  a  beau 
tiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  of  the  fame  brocade  with 
which  Phiilis  was  attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of 
the  whole  company,  upon  which  the  unhappy  Phiilis 
"wooiied  away,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  her 
,fc.  As  foon  as  (he  came  to  herfelf,  fhe  fled  from  net 

hu&and's. 
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hufb'ind's  honfe,  went  on  board  a  (hip  in  the  road,  and  is 
now  landed  in  inconfolable  defpair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narration,  it  may  perhapf 
be  a  relief  to  the  reader- to  perufe  the  following  expodula- 
tion. 

'  To  Mr.  SPECTATOR. 
*  The  juft  remonilrance  of  affronted  THAT. 

*  HpHOUGH  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr.  Who  and 
e    ji     Which,  yet  you  mould  not  fuffer  them  to  be  rude, 

*  and  to  call  honed  people  names  :  for  that  bears  very 

*  hard  on  fome  of  thofe  rules  of  decency,  which  you  are 
'juftly  famous  for  eftabiiming.     They  may  find  fault, 
'and  correct  fpeeches  in  the  fenate,  and  at  the  bar;  but 

*  let  them  try  to  get  themfelws  fo  often,  and  with  fo  much 

*  eloquence  repeated  in  a  fentence,  as  a  great  orator  doth 

*  frequently  introduce  me. 

'  My  lords  !  (fays  he)  with  humble  fubmiflion,   That 

*  that  I  fay  is  this  ;  that,  That  that  that  gentleman  has 

*  advanced,  is  not  That  that  he  mould  have  proved  to 

*  your  lordmips.     Let  thofe  two  queilionary  petitioners 
'  try  to  do  thus  with  their  Whos  and  their  Whiches. 

'  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Dryden  ill 

*  his  Indian  Emperor, 

You  force  me  dill  to  anfwer  you  in  That, 

*  to  furnifh  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat  ?  And  what  a  poor  fi- 
'  gure  would  Mr.  Bayeshave  made  without  his  Egad  and 

*  all  That!  How  can  a  judicious  man.  diftinguifh  one 
'  thing  from  another,  without  faying  This  here,  or  That 

*  there  ?   And  how  can  a  fober  man,  without  ufmg  the 

*  expletives  of  oaths,  (in  which  indeed  the  rakes  andbul- 
'  lies  have  a  great  advantage  over  others)   make  a  dif- 
'  courfe  of  any  tolerable  length,  without  That  is  ;  and, 
'  if  he  be  a  very  grave  man  indeed,  without  That  is  to 
'fry?  And  how  inftruftive  as  well  as  entertaining  are 

*  thofe  tifual  expreffions  in   the  mouths  of  great  men, 

*  Sttfh  things  as  T'haty  and  The  like  of  That ^ 

'  I  am- 
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'  I  am  not  againft  reforming  the  corruption  of  fpeech 
you  mention,  and  own  there  are  proper  feafons  for  the 
introduction  of  other  words  befides  That ;  but  I  fcorn 
as  much  to  fupply  the  place  of  a  Who  or  a  Which  at  every 
turn,  as  they  are  untqual always  to  fill  mine  ;  and  I  ex- 
peel  good  language  and  civil  treatment,  and  hope  to  re 
ceive  it  for  the  future :  That,  that  I  mall  only  add  is,, 
that  I  am, 

<  Yours, 
R*r  '  THAT/ 

*  By  SrfiEi. E. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  . 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  ELRINGTON  and  Mrs.  MILLS,  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  M*y  29,  a  Comedy  called  "  THE 
GAM  ESTER."  The  part  of  the  Gameiter  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  Hedor 

S'  Mr.  Pack  ;  Sir  Thomas  Valere  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  the  Marquis  of 
azard  by  Mr.  Bowen ;  Count  Cogdie  by  Mr.  Bullock,  jun.  Lady 
Wealthy  by  Mrs.  Porter;  Angelica  by  Mrs.  Bradfh-aw ;  Mrs.  Secu- 
*ity  by  Mr.  Willis  ;  Favourite  by  Mrs.  Mills;  Boxkeeper  to  the 
Gaming  Table  by  Mr.  Leigh.  SPECT.  in folio.  No,  77. 

For  the  benefit  of  Commodore  FLIP,  alias  LEI  OH,  at  the  The 
atre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  May  31,  a  Comedy  called  "THE  FAIR' 
QUAKEROF  DEALE."      The  Fair  Quaker  by  Mrs.  Santlow  ;- 
Commodore  Flip  by  Mr.  Leigh;  Beau  Mizen  by  Mr.  Pack;   Coxen. 
Whittlebooby   by  Mr.  Norris ;  Tom  Cagg  by    Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Dick 
Hammock  by  Mr.  Pinkethman;    Jack  Locker  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  Ara 
bella  by  Mrs.  Bradfhaw;  Barnaby   WhipftafFby  Mr.    Bowen;  Will 
Swabb  by    Mr.   Burkhead ;  Jeremy    Bucket  by   Mr.  Bullock,  jun.. 
Worthy  by  Mr,  Booth  j .  Rove  well  by  M  r.  Powell.     S  p  E  c  T  .  in  foli*+ 
No.  79, 
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I      N       D       E       X; 

ABIGAILS  (male)    in  famion   among  the   ladies. 
Number  55. 

Abfence  in  converfation,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in 
Will  Honeycomb,  N.  77.  The  occafion.  of  this  ab- 
fence,  ibid,  and  means  to  conquer  it,  Hid.  The  cha- 
rafter  of  an  abfent  man,  out  of  Bntyere,  ibid. 

Acroftick,  a  piece  of  falfe  wit,  divided  into  fimple  and 
compound,  N.  60. 

Aft  of  deformity,  fortheufe  of  the  Ugly  Club,  N.  17. 

Advertifements,  of  an  Italian  chirurgeon,  N.  22.  From 
St.  James's  coffee-houfe,  24.  From  a  gentlewoman 
that  teaches  birds  to  fpeak,  36.  From  another  that  is 
a  fine  flefh-painter,  41. 

Advice ;  no  order  of  perfons  too  confiderable  to  be  ad- 
vifed,  N.  34. 

Affectation,  a  greater  enemy  to  a  fine  face  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  N.  33.  it  deforms  beauty,  and  turns  wit  into  ab- 
furdity,  38.  The  original  of  it,  ibid,  found  in  the  wife 
man  as  well  as  the  coxcomb,  ib.  the  way  to  get  clear  of 
it,  ibid. 

Age,  rendered  ridiculous,  N.  6.  how  contemned  by  the 
Athenians,  and  refpecled  by  the  Spartans,  ibid. 

Alexander  the  Great,  wry-necked,  32. 

Ambition  never  fatisfied,  N.  27. 

Americans,  their  opinion  of  fouls,  N.  $6.  exemplified  in 
a  vifion  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  ibid. 

Ample  (Lady)  her  uneafinefs,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  N.  32, 

Anagram,  what,  and  when  firft  produced,  N.  60. 

Andromache,  a  great  fox-hunter,  N.  57. 

April  (the  firft  of)  the  merrieft  day  in  the  year,  N.  4-7. 

Aretine  made  all  the  princes  of  Europe  his  tributaries,  23. 

Arietta,  her  character,  N.  1 1.  her  fable  of  the  lion  and 
the  man,  in  anfwer  to  the  ftory  of  the  Ephefian  ma 
tron,  ibid*  her  ftory  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  ibid. 

Arilotle, 
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jtriftotle,  his  obfervation  upon  the  lambick  verfe,  N.  3 T,, 
upon  tragedies,  40,  42. 

Arftnoe,  the  firft  mufical  opera  on  theEnglim  ftage,  N.  i8» 

Avarice,  the  original  of  it,  N.  55.  Operates  with  luxury, 
ibid,  at  war  with  luxury,  ib.  its  officers  and  adherents, 
ibid,  comes  t6  an  agreement  with  luxury,  ibid. 

Audiences  at  prefent  void  of  common  fenfe,  N.  13. 

durelia,  her  character,  N.  15. 

Author,  the  neceffity  of  his  readers  being  acquainted 
with  his  fize,  complexion,  and  temper,  in  order  to 
read  his  works  with  pleafure,  N.  i .  his  opinion  of 
his  own  performances,  4.  The  expedient  made  ufe 
of  by  thofe  that  write  for  the  ftage,  5 1 . 

'  -B  .  '  .L    1"   i');':-^ 

BACON,  (Sir  Francis)  his  comparifon  of  a  book  well 
written,  N.  10.  his  obfervation  upon  envy,  19. 

Bags  of  money,  a  fudden  transformation  of  them  into 
iticks  and  paper,  N.  3. 

Baptift  Lnlly,  his  prudent  management,  N.  29. 

Bawdry,  never  writ  but  where  there  is  a  dearth  of  in 
vention,  N.  5 1. 

Beaver,  the  haberdalher,  a  great  politician,  N.  49. 

Beauties,  when  plagiaries,  N.  4.  'The  truefecret  how  to 
improve  beauty,  33.  then  the  moft  charming  when 
heightened  by  virtue,  ibid* 

Bell,  (Mr.)  his-ingenious  device,  N,  28. 

Bell-Savage,  its  etymplogy,,N.  28.  ,•     ,/RjJ> 

Birds,  a  cage  full  for  the  opera,  N.  5. 

Biters,  their  bufinefs,  N.  47. 

Blackmore  (Sir  Richard)  his  obfervaticn,  N.  6, 

Blanks  of  fociety,  who,  N.  10. 

Blank  verfe  proper  for  tragedy,  N.  39. 

Bohours,  (Monfieur)  a  great  critick  among  the  French, 
N.  62. 

Bouts  Rimez,  what,  N.  60. 

Breeding,  fine  breeding  diftinguifhed  from  good,  N.  66. 

Britijh  ladies  diftinguifhed  from  the  Pifts,  N.  41. 

Brunetta  and  Pkillis,  their  adventures,  N.  8q. 

Bruyett,  (Monfieur)  his  character  of  an  abfent  man,  N.  77 

Bullock  and  Norris,  differently  habited,  prove  great  helps 
to  a  filly  play,  N.  44. 

Butts  defcribed,  N.  47.  the  qualification  of  a  butt,  $id. 

C. 

3 
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C. 

CJESAR  (Julius)  his  behaviour  to  Catullus,  who  had 
put  him  into  a  lampoon,  N.  23. 

Caligula,  his  wife,  N.  16. 

Camilla,  a  true  woman  in  one  particular,  N.  15. 

Carbun:k,  (Dt.)  his  dye,  what,  N.  52. 

Cenfor  of  fmall  wares,  an  officer  to  be  erected,  N.  16. 

Charles  I.  a  famous  picture  of  that  prince,  N.  58. 

Chevy-Chafe,  the  Spectator's  examen  of  it,  N.  70,  74. 

Chronogram,  a  piece  of  falfe  wit,  N.  60. 

Cicero,  a  punfter,  N.  61.  The  entertainment  found  in 
his  philofophick  writings,  ibid. 

Clarinda,  an  idol,  in  what  manner  worfhipped,  N.  73. 

Cleanthe,  her  ftory,  N.  i  5. 

Clergyman,  one  of  the  Spectator's  club,  N.  2. 

Clergy,  a  threefold  divifion  of  them,  N.  21. 

Clubs,  nocturnal  affemblies  fo  called,  N.  9.  Several  names 
of  clubs,  and  their  originals,  ibid.  &c.  Rules  prefcribed 
to  be  obferved  in  the  two-penny  club,  ibid.  An  aci 


count  of  the  ugly  club,  17.  The  lighing  club,  30.  The 
fringe-glove  club,  ibid.  The  amorous  club,  ibid.  The 
hebdomadal  club  :  fome  account  of  the  members  of 


that  club,  47.  and  of  the  everlafting  club,  72.     The 

club  of  ugly  faces,  78.     The  difficulties  met  with  in 

erecting  that  club,  ibid. 

Commerce,  the  extent  and  advantage  of  it,  N.  69. 
Confcioufnefs,  when  called  affectation,  N.  38. 
Converfation  moft   ftraitned   in    numerous    affemblies, 

N.  68. 
Coquettes,  the  prefent  numerous  race,  to  what  owing, 

N.  66. 
Cffverlj,  (Sir  Roger  de)  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club, 

his  character,  N.  2.  His  opinion  of  men  of  fine  parts,  6« 
Courtiers  habit,  on  what  occafions  hieroglyphical,  64. 
Copley  abounds  in  mixt  wit,  N.  62. 
Crab,  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  the 

club  of  ugly  faces,  N.  78. 
Credit,  a  beautiful  virgin,  her  fituation  and  equipage, 

N.  3.  a  great  valetudinarian,  ibid. 
Crofs  (Mifs)  wanted  near  half  a  ton  of  being  as  hand- 

fome  as  Madam  Van  \ri/ket3  a  great  beauty  in  the 

Low-Countries,  N,  32, 

D, 
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DANCING,  a  difcourfe  on  it,  defended,  N.  67. 
Death,   the  time  and  manner  of  our  death  not 
known  to  us,  N.  7. 

Deformity,  no  caufe  of  fhame,  N.  1 7. 

Delight  and  furprife,  properties,  eflential  to  wit,  N.  62. 

Dignitaries  of  the  law,  who,  N.  21. 

Divorce,  what  efteemedto  be  a  juft  pretenfion  to  one,  41* 

Donne,  (Dr.)  his  defcription  of  his  miftrefs,  N.  41. 

Dryden,  his  definition  of  witcenfured,  N.  62. 

Dull  fellows,  who,  N.  43.  their  enquiries  are  not  for  in 
formation,  but  exercife,  ibid.  Naturally  turn  their 
heads  to  politicks,  or  poetry,  ibid*  ^ 

Dutch  more  polite  than  the  Englifh  in  their  buildings, 
and  monuments  of  their  dead,  N,  26. 

Dyer,  the  news-writer,  an  Ariftotle  in  politicks,  N.  43. 
E. 

ENVY  :  the  ill  ftate  of  an  envious  man,  N.  19.  His 
relief,  ibid.  The  way  to  obtain  his  favour,  ibid. 
JLpbef.an  matron,  the  ftory  of  her,  N.  1 1 . 
TLpifletusy  his  obfervation  upon  the  female  fex,  N.  53. 
Epigram  on  Hecatiffa,  N.  52. 
Epitaphs,  the   extravagance  of  fome,   and  modefty  of 

others,  N.  26.  An  epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonfon,  33. 
Equipages,  the  fplendor  of  them  in  France,  N.  15.     A 

great  temptation  to  the  female  fex,  ibid. 
Efheregc,   (Sir  George)  author  of  a  comedy,  called  Shg 

would  iffte  could,  reproved,  N.  5  I . 
Eubulus,  his  character,  ^49. 
Eucrate,  the  favourite  of  Pharamondt  N,  76, 
Eudoficiy  her  behaviour,  N.  79. 
F. 

FABLE  of  the  lion  and  the  man,  N.  1 1.  Of  the  children 
and  frogs,  23.  Of  JupitervxA  the  countryman,  25, 
Falfhood  (the  goddefs  of)  N.  63. 
Falfe  wit,  the  region  of  it,  N.  2£. 
Falftaff,  (Sir  John)  a  famous  butt,  N.  47. 
Fame,  generally  coveted,  N.  73. 
Faihion,  the  force  of  it,  N.  64. 
Fear  of  death  often  mortal,  N.  25% 
Fine  gentlemen,  a  character  frequently  mlfapplied  by  the 
fair  fex,  N.  75. 

Flutter, 
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,  (Sir  Fopling}  a  comedy ;  fome  remarks  upon  It, 
N.  65. 

Fools,  great  plenty  of  them  the  firft  day  of  April,  N.  4.7* 
-Freeport,  (Sir  Andrew}  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club, 

N.  2, 

•French  poets,  wherein  to  be  imitated  by  the  Englifh,  45". 

Friendship,  the  great  benefit  of  it,  N.  68.    The  medicine 

-of  life,  ibid.  The  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  ibid. 

G. 

GALLANTRY ;  wherein  true  gallantry  ought  to 
confift,  N.  7. 

Gaper ;  the  fign  of  the  gaper  frequent  in  Amfterdam,  47, 
;Ghofts  warned  out  of  the  playhoufe,  N.  36.  the  appear 
ance  of  a  ghoft  of  great  efficacy  on  an  Englijh  theatre,  44. 
•Gofpel  goflips  defcribed,  N.  46. 
^Goths  in  poetry,  who,  N.  62. 
H. 

HANDKERCHIEF,  the  great  machine  for  moving. 
^  pity  in  a  tragedy,  N.  44. 

Happinefs,  (true)  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noife,  N.  i^. 

:Hard  words  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  right  by  well- 
bred  ladies,  N.  45;. 

'Heroes  in  an  Englilh  tragedy  generally  lovers,  N.  40. 

-Hobbs,  (Mr.)  his  obfervation  upon  laughter,  N,  47. 

>Honeycomly  (Will)  his  charafter,  N.  2.  his  difcourie  with 
the  Spectator  in  the  playhoufe,  4.  his  adventure  with 
a  Pifiy  41.  Throws  his  watch  into  the  Thames,  77. 

Human  nature,  the  fame  in  all  reafonable  creatures,  70.- 

Honour  to  be  defcribed  only  by  negatives,  N.  35.  the 
genealogy  of  true  honour,  ibid,  and  of  falfe,  ibid. 

IAMBICK  verfe  the  moft  proper  for  Greek  tragedies, 
N.  39. 

James,  how  polifhed  by  love,  N.  71- 

"Idiots,  in  great  requeft  in  moft  of  the  German  courts,  47^' 

Idols,  who  of  the  fair- fexfo  called,  N.  73. 

Impudence  gets  the  better  of  modefty,  N.  2.  An  im 
pudence  committed  by  the  eyes,  20.  The  definition 
of  Englijh,  Scotch^  and  /ny$  impudence,  ibid. 

Indian  kings,  fome  of  their  obfervations  during  thei: 
flay  here,  N.  50. 

Jndifcretion,  more  hurtful  than  ill-nature,  N»  25. 
VOL,  L  Q..  In,,  is 
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Injuries  how  to  be  meafured,  N.  23. 
Inkle  and  Tarico,  their  ftory,  N.  1 1. 
Innocence,  and  not  quality,  an  exemption  from  reproof^ 

34* 

jvifon,  (Ben)  an  epitaph  written  by  him  on  a  lady,  33. 
Italian  writers,  florid  and  wordy,  N.  5. 

K. 

\T1UEOW  {Tho.)  dates  his  cafe  in  a  letter  to  the 
J^  Spectator,  N.  24. 
iKiffing-dances  cenfured.  N.  67. 

LADY's  library  defcribed',  N.  37. 
Ltetitia  and  Daphne,  their  ftory,  N,  33. 

Lampoons  written  by  people  that  cannot  fpell,  N.  16. 
'fritty  lampoons  inflict  wounds  that  are  incurable,  23. 
the  inhuman   barbarity  of  the  ordinary  fcribblers  of 
lampoons,  ibid. 

"Larvati,vfho  fo  called  among  the  ancients,  N.  32f 

Lath,  ('Squire)  has  a  good  eftate  which  he  would  part 
withal  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his  mind,  N.  32. 

Laughter,  (immoderate)  afi^n  of  pride,  N.  47.  the  pro 
vocations  to  it,  ibid. 

Lawyers  divided  into  the  peaceable  and  litigious,  N.  2  i. 
both  forts  defcribed,  ibid. 

King  Lear,  a  tragedy,  fuffers  in  the  alteration,  N.  40. 

Lee,  the  poet,  well  turned  for  tragedy,  N.  39. 

Learning  ought  not  to  claim  any  merit  to  itfelf,  but  up 
on  the  application  of  it,  N.  6. 

Leonora,  her  character,  N.  37.  The  defcription  of  her 
country-feat,  ibid. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator ;  complaining  of  the  mafquerade, 
N.5.  from  the  opera  lion,  14.  from  the  under  fexton 
of  Covent-Garden  pari(h,  ibid,  from  the  undertaker  of 
the  mafquerade,  ibid,  from  one  who  had  been  to  fee  the 
opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  the  puppet- mow,  ibid,  from 
Charles  Lillie,  16.  from  the  prefident  of  the  ugly  club, 
17.  from  S.  C.  with  a  complaint  againft  the  ftarers,  20, 
irom  Tho.  Prune,  who  a&ed  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed 
by  Mrs.  Tofts,  22.  from  William  Serene  and  Ralph  Sim~ 
^le,  ibid,  from  an  aftor,  ib.  from  King  Latinus>  ib.  from 
Tho.  Kimbowy  24.  from  Will  Fajhion  to  his  would-be 
acquaintance,  ib*.  from  Mary  Tw-fday  on  the  fame'fub- 
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|eft,  /£.  from  a  Valetudinarian  to  the  Spectator,  2£i 
from  fome  perfons  to  the  Spectator's  clergyman,  27. 
from  one  who  would  be  infpeftor  of  the  fign-pofts,  28. 
from  the  mailer  of  the  mow  at  Ckaring-Crofs,  Ibid,  from 
a  member  of  the  amorous  club  at  Oxford,  30.  from  a 
member  of  the  ugly  club,  32.  from  a  gentleman  to  fuch 
ladies  as  are  profeffed  beau  ties,  53.  to  the  Spectator  from 
T.  D.  containing  an  intended  regulation  of  the  play- 
houfe,  36,  from  the  playhoufe  thunder,  ib.  from  the 
Spectator  to  an  afFefted  very  witty  man,  38.  from  a 
married  man  with  a  complaint  that  his  wife  painted,  41 » 
from  Abraham  Froth,  a  member  of  \.\iQ  Hebdomadal  meet 
ing  in  Oxford,  43.  from  a  hu&and  plagued  with  a:gof- 
pel-goffip,  46.  from  an  ogling- matter,  ibid,  from  the 
Spectator  to  the  prcftdent  and  fellows  of  the  ugly  club, 
48.  from  HecatiJJa  to  the  Speftator,  ibid,  from  an  old 
beau,  ibid,  from  Epfcing,  with  fome  account,  of  a  com 
pany  of  fbrollers,  ibid,  from  a  lady  complaining  of  a 
pafTage  in  the  Funeral,  51.  frbiriHugb  Goblin,  pretfdent 
of  the  Ugly.  Club,  £2. .from  ^.  K.  concerning  laughter, 
ib.  the  Spectator's  anfwer,  ib.  from  R.  B.  to  the 
Spectator,  with  a  propofal  relating  to  the  education 
of  lovers,  53.  from  Anna  Bella,  ib.  from  a  fplenetick 
gentleman,  ib.  from  a  reformed  ftarer,  complaining  of 
a  peeper,  ibid,  from  King  Latinus,  ib.  from  a  gentle 
man  at  Cambridge,  containing  an  account  of  a  new  fe<ft 
of  philofophers  called  L&wngers,  54.  from  Celimene,  66. 
from  a  father  complaining  of  the  liberties  taken  in 
country-dances,  ibid,  from  James  to  Betty,  71.  to  the 
Spectator,  from  the  ugly  club  at  Cambridge,^,  from 
a  whimfical  young  lady,  79.  from  B.  D.  defiring  a  ca 
talogue  of  books  for  the  female  library,  ibid. 

Letter- dropped  of  antiquity,  who,  N.  59. 

Library,  a  lady's  library  defcri-bed,  N.  37. 

Life,  the  duration  of  it  uncertain,  N.  27. 

Eindamira,  the  only  woman  allowed  to  paint,  N.  41. 

Lion  in  the  Haymarket  occafioned  many  conjectures   I* 
the  town,  N.  13.  very  gentle  to  the  Spectator,  ibid. 

London,  an  emporium  for  the  whole  earth,  N.  69. 

Love,  the  general  concern  "of  it,  N.  30. 

Love  of  the  world,  our  hearts  mifled  by  it,  N.  2T. 

QJz  Luxury; 
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Luxury,  what,  N.  55.  attended  often  with  avarice,  /#«£ 

a  fable  of  thofe  two  vices,  ibid. 

Lvwngers,  anew  fed  of  philofophers  in  Cambridge,  54. 
M. 

MAN  a  foeiable  animal,  N.  9.    The  lofs  of  publick 
and  private  virtue*  owing  to  men  of  parts,  6. 
Mafquerade,  a  complaint  againii  it,  N.  8.  Thedefignof 

it, ibid* 
Mazarine,  (Cardinal)  his  behaviour  to  Quillet,  who  had 

reflected  upon  him  in  a  pcem,  N.  23. 
Merchants  of  great  benefit  to  the  publick,  No.  69. 
Mixt  wit  defcribed,  N.  62. 
Mixt  communion  of  men  and  fpirits  in  Paradife,  as  d«-» 

fcribed  by  M. ilton,  N.  12. 
Mode,  on  what  it  ought  to  be  built,  N.  6. 
Modeity  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fair  fex,  N.  6. 
Moliere  made  an  old  woman  a  judge  of  his  plays,  N.  7®, 
Monuments  in  Wefminfer  Alley  examined  by  the  Speda* 

tor,  N.  26. 
Mourning,  the  method  of  it  confidered,  N.  64.  Who  the 

greateft.  mourners,  ibid. 
Miiiick  banifhed  by  Plato   out  of  his  commonwealth, 

N.  1 8.  Of  a  relative  nature,  29. 
N. 

Neighbourhoods,  of  whom  confifting,  N.  49. 
Ntrwleny,  (Mr.)  his  rebus,  N.  59. 

ri  a  project  of  bringing  it  into  the  playhoufe,  5. 
(Signior;  his  voyage  on  pafteboard,  N.  5.      His 
combat  with  a  lion,  13.    Why  thought  to  be  a  mam 
;    one,  ilid.  An  excellent  aclor,  Hid. 
0. 

GATES,  (Dr.)  a  favourite  with  fome  party  ladies,  57. 
Ogler,  the  complete  ogler,  N.  46. 
Old  maids  generally  fuperftitious,  N.  7. 
Old  teftament  in  a  periwig,  N.  58. 
Opera,  as  it  is  the  prefent  entertainment  of  the  Englifh 

ftage,  confidered.  N.  5.  The  progrefs  it  has  made  on 

our  theatre,  18.  Some  account  of  the  French  opera,  29. 
Otrway,  commended  and  cenfu red,  N.  39. 
Overdo,  a  jtifticc  at   Epping,  offended  at  the  company  of 

fl rollers  for  playing  the  part  Q^Clodpate,  and  making  a 

mockery  of  one  of  the  Quorum,   N.  48. 
Oxford  fcholar,  his  great  difcovery  in  a  coffee-houfe,  46. 
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P. 

PAINTER  and  Tailor  often  contribute  more  than  tBe 
poet  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  tragedy,  N.  42. 

Parents,  their  taking  a  liking  to  a  particular  profeffion, 
often  occalions  their  fons  to  mifcarry,  N,  2  I. 

Parties  crept  much  into  the  converfation  of  the  ladies, 
N.  57.  Party- zeal  very,  bad  for  the  face,  ibid. 

Particles,  Englifh,  the  honour  done  to  them  in  the  late 
operas,  N.  18. 

Paffions,  theconqueft  of  them  a  difficult  talk,  N.  71. 

Peace,  fome  ill  confequences  of  it,  N.  45. 

Peepers  defcribed,  N.  53. 

Pbaramoud,  memoirs  of  his  private  life,  N.  ;6t  His 
great  wifdom,  ibid. 

Philautia,  a  great  votary,  N.  79. 

Philofophy,  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  7.  faid  to  be  brought  by 
Socrates  down  from  heaven,  10. 

Phyfician  and  furgeon,  their  different  employment,  i<5. 
The  phyficians  a  formidable  body  of  men,  21.  com 
pared  to  the  Britifn  army  in  Ctefars  time,  ibid.  Their 
way  of  converting  one  didemper  into  another,  25. 

Picls,  what  women  fo  called,  N.  41.  No  faith  to  be 
kept  with  them,  ibid. 

Pinkethman  to  perfonate  King  Pones  en  an  elephant,  31. 

Players  in  Druty-Lave,  their  intended  regulations,  N.  36. 

Poems  in  picture,  N.  58. 

Poet,  (Engliih)  reproved,  N.  39,  40.  their  artiiices,  4^. 

Poetefles,  (iinglifn)  wherein  remarkable,  N.  51. 

Po-Lveli,  (fenior)  to  acl  Alexander  the  Great  on  a  drome 
dary,  N.  3.1.  His  artifice  to  raife  a  clap,  40. 

Powfll,  (junior)  his  great  (kill in  motions,  N.  14.    His 
performance  referred  to  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  and-^r- 
?nidiit  ibid. 
'  Praife,  the  love  of  it  implanted  in  us,  N.  38. 

Pride  a  great  enemy  to  a  fine  face,  N.  33. 

ProfeffioHS,   the  three   great  ones   over-burdened  with. 

practitioners,  N.  21. 
•  .Projector,  a  fhort  defcription  of  one,  N.  31. 

Proffer,  (Will)  an  honeit  tale-bearer,  N.  19. 

Punchinello,  frequented  more  than  the  church,  N.  14.. 
Punch  out  in  the  mural  p'art,  ibid. 
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Punning  much  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages, 
N.  61.  In  what  age  the  pun  chiefly  flourifhed,  ibid. 
a  famous  univerfity  much  infefted  with  it,  ibid,  why 
baniflied  at  prefent  out  of  the  learned  world,  ibi& 
The  definition  of  a  pun,  ibid. 

:<£ 

QUALITY  no  exemption  from  reproof,  N.  34. 
Quixote  (Don)  patron  of  the  Sigbers  club,  N.  $0* 
K. 

RANTS  ccnfidered  as  blemifhes  in  our  Englifh  tra 
gedies,  N.  40. 
Rape  of  Profirpint,  a  French  opera,  fome  particulars  in 

it,  N.  29. 
Reafon,  inilead  of  governing  paffion,  is  often  fubfervient 

to  it,  N.  6. 
Rebus,  a  kind  of  falfe  wit  in  vogue  among  the  ancients, 

N.  59.  and  our  own  countrymen,  ibid.     A  rebus  at 

JSlenkeim-Houfe  condemned,   ibid. 
"Recitative,  (Italian)  not  agreeable  to  an  Englifh  audience,, 

N.  29.  Recitative  mulick  in  every  language  ought  to 

be  adapted  to  the  accent  of  the  language,  ibid. 
Retirement,  the  pleafureof  it,  where  truly  enjoyed,  4,. 
Rich,  (Mr.)  would  not  fuffer  the  opera  of  Whittington  s. 

Cat  to  be  performed  in  his  houfe,  andthereafon  for  it,  5, 
Rojal  Exchange,  the  great  refort  to  it,  N.  69. 
o. 

SALMON,  (Mrs.)  her  ingenuity,  N.  28. 
Sanftorius,  his  invention,  N.  25. 

Scholar's  egg,  what  fo  called,  N.  58. 

Semproxiay  a  pro feft  admirer  of  the  French  nation,  4^. 

Senfe  ;  fome  men  of  fenfe  more  defpicable  than  common 
beggars,  N.  6. 

Sentry,  (Captain)  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club,  his 
character,  N.  2 . 

Sextus  Quintiis,  the  Pope,  an  inftance  of  his  unforgiving 
temper,  N.  23. 

Shadows  and  realities  not  mixed  in  the  fame  piece,  N.  f. 

Shovel,  (Sir  Clotidefley)  the  ill  contrivance  of  his  monu 
ment  in  Weftminjler  Abbey  >  N.  26. 

Sidney,  (Sir  Philip}  his  opinion  of  the  fong  of  Cbe*y- 
Chafe,  N.70. 

Sighers,  a  club  of  theminO.v/W,  30.  Their  regulations,  /£.. 

Sign- 
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Sign-pofts,  the  abfurdities  of  many  of  them,  M«  ^t• 

Socrates,  his  temper  and  prudence,  N.  23. 

Solitude  Y  an  exemption  from  paffions  the  only  pleafi*£ 
folitude,  N.  4. 

Sophocles,  his  conduct  in  his  tragedy  of  EleElra,  N.  44. 

Sparrows  bought  for  the  ufe  of  the  opera,  N.  5. 

Spartan  virtue  acknowledged  by  tf\t  Athenians,  N.  6". 

Spectator,  (The)  his  prefatory  difcourfe,  N.  i.  His  great 
taciturnity,/^/^.  His  vifionof  Publick  Credit,  3.  Hit 
entertainment  at  the  table  of  an  acquaintance,  7.  His 
recommendation  of  his  Speculations,  10,  Advertifedin 
the  Daily  Courant,  12.  His  encounter  with  a  lion 
behind  the  fcenes,  1 3.  The  delign  of  his  writings,  16. 
No  party-man,  ibid.  A  little  unhappy  in  the  mold  of 
his  face,  17.  His  artifice,  19.  His  defire  to  correct 
impudence,  20.  And  refolution  to  march  on  in  the 
caufe  of  virtue,  34.  His  vifit  to  a  travelled  lady,  45. 
His  Speculations  in  the  firft  principles,  46.  An  odd 
accident  that  befel  him  at  Lloyd's  coffee-houfe,  ibid. 
His  advice  to  our  Englifh  Pindarick  writers,,  58*  Hii 
examen  of  Sir  Poppling  Flutter,  6$. 

Spleen,  a  common  excufefor  dulnefs,  N.  53. 

Starers  reproved,  N.  20. 

Statlra,  in  what  propofed  as  a  pattern'to  the  fair  fex,  \i. 

Superftition,  the  folly  of  it  defcribed,  N.  7. 

Sufanna,  or  Innocence  Betrayed,  to  be  exhibited  by  Mt* 
Powell,  with  a  new  pair  of  ciders,  N.  14. 
T. 

TEMPLAR,  one  of  the  Spectator's  club,  his  charac 
ter,  N.  2. 

Tkatt  his  remonft  ranee,  N.  80. 
Theatre  (Englifh)  the  practice  of  it  in  fcveral  inftancot 

cenfured,  N.  42,  44,  51. 
Thunder,  of  great  ufe  on  the  ftage,  N.  44. 
Thunderer  to  theplayhoufe,  the  hardfliips  put  upon  him, 

andh-is  defire tobe  made  a, cannon,  N.  36. 
Tom  Titt  to  perfonate  fmging  birds  in  the  opera,  N.  £. 
Torn  the  Tyrant,  firft  minifter  of  the  coffee-houfe  between 

the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  N.  49. 
Tombs  in  Weftminflcr  vifited  by  Ac  Spectator,  N.  26, 
his  reflection  upon  it,  ibid. 

the  benefit  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  N.  69 . 

Tragedy; 
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Tragedy ;  a  perfeft  tragedy  the  noblcft  produft'ion  of 
human  nature,  N.  39.  Wherein  the  modern  tragedy 
excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ibid.  Blank  verfe  the 
moil  proper  for  an  Evgli/fr  tragedy,  ibid.  The  Englffi 
tragedy  confidered,  ibid. 

Tragi -Comedy,  the  prodwfl  of  the  Englifh  Theatre,  a 
monftrous  invention,  N.  40. 

'Travel  highly  neceffary  to  a  coquette,  N.  4-5.  The  be 
haviour  of  a  travelled  lady  in  the  playhoufe,  ibid. 

Truth  an  enemy  tofalfe  wit,  N.6^. 

ZTryfihiodorus ,  the  great  lipogrammatifl  of  antiquity,  59. 

VENICE  Preferred,  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  wrong 
plot,  N.  .9. 

•Uglinefs,  fome  Speculations  upon  it,  N.  32. 
Vifit ;  a  vifit  to  a  travelled  lady  which  (he  received  in 

her  bed,  defcribed,  N-4;. 

Underfianding,  the  abufe  of  it  is  a  great  evil,  N.  6. 
•Vecifer,  the  qualifications. that  make  him  pafs  for  a  fine 
gentleman,  N.  75. 

WHO  and  Which,  their  petition  to  the  Speclator, 78. 
Wit,  the  mifchief  of  it  when  accompanied  with 
vice,  N.  23.  very  pernicious  when  not  tempered  with 
virtue  and  humanity,  ibid,  turned  into  deformity  by 
affectation,  38.  Only  to  be  valued  a's  it : -\  applied,  6. 
The  hiftory  of  falfe  wit,  ibid.  Every  man  would  be  a 
wit  if  he  could,  59.  The  way  to  try  a  piece  of  wit,  62^ 
Mr.  Locke's  reflection  on  the  difference  between  wit 
and  judgment,  ibid.  The  god  of  wit  defcribed,  63. 
Women  the  more  .powerful  part  of  our  people,  N.  4. 
Their  ordinary  employments,  10.  Smitten  with  fu- 
perficials,  15.  Their  ufual  converfation,  ibid;  Their 
ftrongeft  paffion,  33.  Not  to  be  confidered  merely  as 
objects  of  fight,  ibid. 

Woman  of  quality,  her  drefs  the  produces  of  an  hun'dred 
climates,  N.  69. 

y. 

3Carico,  the  ftory  of  her  adventure,  N.  11. 
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